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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  attention  of  this  intelligent,  and  polished 
kingdoni  has  been  drawn  very  much,  during 
late  times,  to  the  simple,  and  rude,  but  natural 
lays  of  its  antient  poets.  Meantime,  the  critics 
of  Edinburgh  called  for  a  more  accurate  edition 
of  the  poems  of  sir  David  Lyndsay,  than  the 
public  enjoys,  after  the  corruptions  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  It  must  be  ncknowlcdged,  . 
indeed,  that  till  the  text  of  an  antient  author  be 
settled,  the  critic  speculates,  in  vain,  on  his  lan- 
guage, or  versification,  on  his  powers  of  per- 
formance, or  happiness  of  execution:.  And,  it 
will  be  found,  that  some  of  the  best  expositors  of 
the  old  English  poetry  are  the  Scotish  poets;  as 
they  have  transmitted  many  words,  and  idioms^ 
which  the  English  editors  have  neglected,  from 
i^orance,  or  forgotten,  from  inattention. 

I  obeyed  this  call,  with  the  more  alacrity,  as  I 
had  recently  traced,  with  a  different  view,  the 
history  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  language,  and  had 
cast  a  curious  eye  on  the  life,  and  labours  of 
Ltnbsay,  the  Langelande  of  Scotland.  The 
notions  of  Lyndsay,  iadecd,  are  very  different 
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from  mine^  both  as  a  politician,  and  a  pOet :  But^ 
I  perceived,  that  the  republication  of  his  poetry 
might  be  made  the  commodious  vehicle  of  my 
own  sentiments,  with  regard  to  the  origin,  the  na* 
ture,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Teutonic  tongue 
into  Gaelic  Scotland.  In  performing  the  task, 
which  I  had  thus  imposed  on  myself,  I  now  lay 
before  the  reader  a  new  edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works  of  Sir  David  Ly ndsay ,  corrected ;  and  en* 
larged  with  the  Historic  of  Sqiiyer  Meldrum, 
and  the  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estaitis.  By 
troubling  several  friends,  and  making  many 
searches,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  some  new 
notices  of  our  satirist,  who,  to  use  Dryden's 
phrase,  may  be  said  to  have  lashed  vice  into  re^ 
formation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  adjust  the 
chronology  of  Lyndsay's  several  poems,  which 
had  never  been  before  essayed.  I  have  given  an 
historical  view  of  the  Scotish  speech,  previous  to 
his  age,  with  observations  on  his  language.  I 
have  settled  the  ieni  of  our  vernacular  poet, 
from  a  diligent  collation  of  the  oldest  editions  of 
his  poems*  And,  I  have  subjoined  an  appro- 
priate Glossary^  which  incidentally  demonstrates, 
that  the  common  source  of  the  Scotish  speech  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  of  the  Northumlnian 
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kingdom.     From  Stephan  Wythers,  I  will  sim- 
ply add : 

Sith  no  man*s  doings  can  avojde 

Reproch  at  Momus  hand ; 
I  judge  it  ncdcles  to  crave  ayde, 

The  same  for  to  gainestand  : 
Wherefore,  I  will  coutented.be. 

The  same  to  overronne, 
With  silence,  and  simplicitic. 

As  many  moe  have  donne : 
Trusting,  that  such,  as  be  of  skill, 

Hereat  will  not  disdayne ; 
But,  it  in  gre,  they  accept  will, 

To  recompence  my  payne. 

I  was  in  hopes,  from  what  I  had  heard,  to 
have  been  able  to  have  prefixed  a  likeness  of 
Lyndsay,  from  a  portrait,  whidi  was  said  to  be 
at  Strawberry-hill :  But,  when  the  politeness  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer  permitted  me  to  inspect 
that  splendid  mansion,  I  found  neither  picture, 
nor  print,  of  our  poet.  The  figures,  which  m  ere 
prefixed  to  the  editions  of  his  poetry,  in  1558, 
and  1634,  were  merely  the  wooden  ornaments  of 
the  several  printers.  •  I  now  ofier  to  the  reader, 
what  I  trust  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  curi- 
ous eye.  Doctor  BuUeyn's  strikinJ  delineation  of 
the  antient  knight,  breaking  the  cross  keys  of 
JRome*    The  cqins  of  Lyndsay,  as  blazoned  by 
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himself^  are  prefixed  to  his  Life ;  and  the  arms  erf* 
his  family  are  hereunto  subjoined,  as  set  out  by 
the  heraldic  Nisbet.  Afac  simile  of  Lyndsay^s 
siilscriptuMy  and  writings  is  given  from  his  Ant- 
werp letter,  in  the  British,  Museum.  And  an 
engraving  of  the  sculptured  stone,  which  (mce 
ornamented  hisfemily-house,  at  the  Mount,  is  now 
sfabmitted  to  the  reader's  sight.  Such  are  the  only 
embellishments,  which  could  be  easily  introduced 
into  such  a  work,  as  Lyndsay's  Poetry. 

Nisbet  informs  us,  that  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount, 
who  was  lion  kuig  at  arras,  carried :  Gules  a  fess 
cheque  argent  and  azure,  between  three  stars  in 
chief;  and  a  man's  heart  in  base,  argient. 


THE 

LIFE 

OF 

SIR  DAVID  LYNDSAY. 


Thb  curiosity,  which  isf  naturally  excited  by  the 
recollection  of  those  persons,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  virtues  or.  vices,  by 
their  talents  or  their  writings,  has  nat  been  yet 
gratified^  in  respect  to  that  original  ^d  eminent 

vol.,    I.  B 
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poet^  who  long  pleased^  and  often  instructed  hte 
countrymen. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay  was,  indeed,  early  noticed 
by  those  English  biographers  Bale,  and  Leland : 
yet,  was  his  life  first  compiled,  by  doctor  George 
Mackenzie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  1722j 
with  his  usual  disregard  of  dates,  and  contempt 
of  truth  *.  The  life  of  Lyndsay  has  been  essayed 
by  other  biographers  of  poets,  who  have  only  co- 
pied his  mistakes,  and  propagated  his  fictions.  In 
order  to  gratify  that  reasonable  curiosity  about  our 
reformer  and  poet,  I  have  tried,  by  troubling 
many  friends,  and  by  searching  the  records  in 
Scotland,  to  obtain  new  notices,  which  will  ena- 
ble me  to  detict  old  errors,  and  to  establish  for- 
gotten truths. 

The  progenitors  of  sir  David  L3mdsay  of  the 
Mount  were  undoubtedly  descended  from  the 
family  of  lord  Lyndsay  oif  Byres,  in  Jladington- 
shire.  The  first  cadet  was  probably  William 
Lyndsay,  who,  being  the  second  son,  obtained 
Garmylton,    in  that  county,  for  his  appanage  f . 

♦  In  his  Lives  of  the  Scots  Writers^  vol.  ii.  The  writer  of 
those  lives  was  not  dir  George  Mackenzie,  as  the  late  lord 
Orford  mistakihs^ly  supposed.   ' 

f  Douglas's  Peerage,  p.  1(50,  says,  that  sir  David  Lynd* 
say  of  the  Mount  was  the  ion  of  WiUiamLyndsay  of  Gar- 
mylton, without  quoting  his  authority:  but,  I  have  dis* 
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William  lefl  a  son  Davids  who  appears  to  bBf9 
acquired  the  Mount,  in  Fifeshire,  from  Pitblado  of 
that  ilk  ',  as  we  know  from  the  public  archives. 

David  Lyndsay^  the  poet>  was  probably  born 
aboat  the  year  l4go,  though  I  know  not  by  what 
mother.  He  received  his  earliest  education^  as 
we  may  easily  suppose,  at  the  neighbouring 
school  of  Coupar.  After  receiving  at  this  semi- 
tiary  such  instruction  as  it  could  then  supply,  our 
young  lion  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  An-» 

covered  from  the  MS.  CoUections  of  fiAufu-Ian,  in  the 
advocates*  library,  that  Douglas  copied  literally,  hoWerer 
tmcriticaliy,  his  whole  account  of  Lyndsay  of  Byres  from 
that  collection.  We  might  suppose  from  Dou^as's  inti-*- 
mations,  that  dr  David  was  the  gi^ndson  of  lord  Lyndsay: 
yet,  have  1  found,  from  charters,  that  our  poet  was  the 
grandson,  and  not  the  son  of  William  Lyndsay.  The 
genealogy  of  sir  David,  the  poet,  may  be  stated,  from 
record,  in  the  following  manner :  William,  lord  LyBdsay> 
died  about  the  year  14^5;  leaving  three  sons;  (1)  John, 
bis  sncceiaor ;  (2)  William,  who  obtained  Oarmylton>  a« 
bis  appanage;  (3)  Alexander.  William  Lyndsay  of  Gar* 
mylton,  before  mentioned,  had  a  son  David,  who  was 
designed  of  the  Mount,  in  Fife:  and  he  died  about  the 
year  1507,  leaving  five  sons ;  (1)  David,  the  lyon  kingt 
(2)  John;  (S)  iUexander,  who  succeeded  sir  David;  (4) 
Pttrick;  (5)  David.  Macfarlan't MS.  Collections;  and 
the  earl  of  Wemy8s*8  Title  Deeds. 
B  3 
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drew's,  in  1505,  the  year  of  ]Cnox*s  birth*.     He 
lost  his  fether  in  1507  f.     From  the  defect  of  th« 


♦  Mackenzie  says,  « that  our  poet  had  his  education  at 
<*  the  university  of  St.  AndrewV*  The  late  biographer  of 
Lyndsay  professes  his  ignorance  how  Mackenzie  knew, 
where  the  poet  was  educated.  But,  it  is  more  easy  to 
cavil,  than  to  inquire.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  was,  perhaps, 
the  first,  who  said,  in  his  history  of  Fife,  1712,  that  sir 
David  was  one  of  the  teamed  men,  who  were  educated  at 
St.  Andrew's.  Some  years  ago,  I  reiquested  the  late  Mr. 
professor  Baron  to  search  the  registers  of  that  university, 
for  some  information  about  Lyndsay:  and,  he  informed 
me  that,  ^  in  1508,  it  appeared  David  Lyndsay  is  in  th« 
"  list  of  IncorporaH,  who,  as  students  of  three  years  ^and« 
«  ing,  had  a  right  to  vote.**  By  coupling  the  tradition  with 
the  register,  we  obtain  ipufficient  evidence  of  the  truth. 
We  thus  also  perceive,  that  Lyndsay  must  have  entered 
the  xmiversity  in  1505:  and,  if  he  were  eighteen  in  1508, 
when  he  voted  as  one  of  the  Incorporati,  he  must  have 
been  born  in  1490. 

t  Among  the  earl  of  Wemyss's  Title  Deeds,  there  is  a 
charter  by  Patrick  lord  Lyndsay  to  David  Lyndsay,  the 
son  and  heir  to  umqukile  (the  late)  David  Lyndsay  of  the 
Mount,  of  Garmylton-Alexander,  dated  the  196h  of  Oc- 
tober, 1507.  This  was  followed  by  an  instrument  of  sa- 
line, dated  the  6th  of  April,  1508.  In  this  manner,  did 
our  David  Lyndsay  make  up  his  title  to  his  estate  of  Gar-« 
mylton,  after  his  father's  death,  as  the  Scottish  lawyer* 
lay. 
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r^sters^  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  who  were 
the  actual  masters  of  Lyndsay,  at  this  university  : 
but,  it  is  certain,  that  the  reverend  David  Spens, 
the  parson  of  Comech,  which  is  now  the  parish 
of  Kemback,  was  annually  chosen  rector  of  this 
university,  from  the  year  1504  to  1509,  being  the 
whole  period  of  Lyndsay's  studies  3  and  to  him 
young  Lyndsay  made  his  sponsio,  or  solemn  pro- 
mise of  obedience,  and  attachment  to  his  alma 
muter*.  He  left  the  university  in  1509,  pro- 
bably, when  he  was  nineteen.  At  this  age,  Mac- 
kenzie sent  the  object  of  his  admiration  to  travel 
all  over  £urope  3  as  it  was  the  fashion,  in  his  own 
time,  to  send  boys  abroad,  to  learn  the  vices  of 
cveiy  oflier  country,  before  they  knew  the  virtues 
of  their  own.  But,  we  know  the  truth  from 
Lyndsay  himself,  though  his  biographers  cannot  ' 
see  it,  whilp  the  fact  flashes  on  their  intellectual 


*  I  owe  this  information,  from  the  university  register,  to 
the  obliging  search  of  the  reverend  doctor  George  Hill, 
the  principal  of  St.  Mary's  college.  While  Lyndsay 
•tudied  at  St.  Andrew's,  there  existed  only  the  old  college 
of  St.  Salvadores.  St.  Leonard's  college  was  founded  in 
1513;  and  St.  Mary's  jcollege  was  established  in  1552^—* 
Sibbald's  Fife*  135. 
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eyes.    When  tlie  poet  is  makbg  his  Complaynt 
to  the  king,  he  says^ 

''  Or  if  I  be  predestinate 
"  In  court  to  be  infortunatej 
''  Quhilk  hes^  so  long,  in  service  hene, 
**  Continuallie  with  king^  and.qene, 
"  And  enterit  to  thy  majestie, 
''  The  day  of  thy  nativitie." 
We  are  thus  told^  then^  that  he  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  king>  and  queen^  before  the 
birth  of  James  V.,  on  the  12th  of  April  1512  j 
and  that  he  entered^  on  that  day^  into  attendance 
on  the  new-bom  prince^  as  a  page  of  honour^  no 
doubt  *.     We  now  perceive,  that  young  L3aKl8ay 
was  better  employed  at  home>  than  in  questing 
follies  abroad  f. 

*  We  are  told  by  Pitscottie,  a  contemporary  historian, 
and  by  Buchanan,  who  trod  upon  Pitscottie's  heels,  that 
our  poet,  and  lion  king,  was  present  with  James  IV., 
when  the  ghost  appeared  to  the  king,  within  the  church 
of  Linlithgow,  in  1513,  before  he  marched  to  the  fatal 
field  of  Hoddon. 

f  We  see,  in  the  record,  that  Lyndsay's  father  left  BiVe 
tons,  and  perhaps  a  young  widow:  for,  it  is  not  likely, 
that  he  would  call  two  of  his  sons  David,  by  the  same 
mother;  and,  from  these  facts  we  may  infer,  that  he  was 
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But  the  edacation  of  the  prince  was  not  in* 
trusted  to  Ljndaay*  It  was  Gawyn  Dunbar^  an 
ecsdesiastic  of  merit  and  learnings  who  was  the 
king's  preceptor^  and  rose,  by  his  services,  to 
great  eminence  in  the  churchy  and  the  highest 
station  in  the  state.  Our  youthfbl  poet  was 
merely  intrusted  with  the  king's  amusement. 
Lyndsay  himself,  in  his  Complaynt,  after  telling 
that  ''  he  lay  nichtlie  by  the  king's  cheik,"  goes 
cm  to  relate  pleasingly  : 

*'  How  as  ane  chapman  beris  his  pack, 
"  I  bure  thy  grace  upon  my  back  5 
'*  And  sumtymes  stridlingis  on  my  neck 
*^  Dansand  with  mony  bend,  and  beck ; 
'*  The  first  ffjrllabis,  that  thou  did  mute, 
"  Was  pap — da — lyn,  upon  the  lute ; 
"  Then  playit  I  twenty  springs,  perqueir, 
*'  Quhilk  was  great  plesour  for  to  heir  5 
"  Fra  play,  thou  leit  me  never  rest, 
'^  But,  gynkertoun,  thou  luffit  ay  best  j 
*'  And  ay  quhen  thou  come  from  the  scule, 
''  Then  I  behuffit  to  play  the  fiile." 
Such,  then,  were  Lyndsay's  playful  occupations, 
with  the  boyish  prince,  whereof  he  delighted  to 

not  in  circiiststaiicef  to  send  his  didett  son  on  tnrdit 
abroad. 
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tell*.  In  this  attehdance,  Lyndsay  continued 
till  1524^  when  the  court  was  reformed  by  the 
intriguing  spirit  of  the  queen-mother  f .  Lyndsay 
remarks^  in  his  Complaynt : —  « 

*'  They  tuke  the  young  prince  fra  the  sculis, 

"  Quhare  he,  under  obedience, 
•  *'  Was  leirnand  vertew,  and  science  i 
^  *'  And  haistely  pat  in  his  hand, 

*'  The  governance  of  all  Scotland." 

Thus  was  the  king  deprived  of  the  servants  of 

*  He  rehearses  the  same  services  to  the  Idng  more  fully, 
in  the  BpistlCy  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Dreme  ;  and  which 
is  addressed  to  "tlie  king's  grace." 

f  On  the  16th  of  November,  1524,  the  parliament  en- 
acted, **  that  our  soverane  lord  shall  use  and  exerciss  his 
**  awin  autoritie  and  haif  the  full  reule  and  governance  of 
^  his  realme,  liegis,  and  subditis,  in  time  to  cum,  be  aviss 
'*  of  his  said  deirest  mother  the  queinis  grace  and  lordis  of 
«  his  counsale."  On  the  25th  of  February,  it  was,  that 
the  earl  of  Angus  was  admitted  into  the  secret  counsale. 
Keith  ap.  p.  9.  But,  the  earl  of  Angus  immediately  en- 
grossed the  whole  power  of  the  state,  with  the  person  of 
the  king,  at  the  age  of  twelue,  Lyndsay  says,  indeed, 
«*  The  king  was  bot  twelve  yeiris  of  age."  On  the  25th  of 
Feburary,  1524-5,  the  earl  of  Angus  came  to  Edinburgh 
with  his  armed  followers;  and  seizing  the  government, 
removed  the  king  from  the  castle  to  the  abbey  of  HoIy« 
rood  house.    Pari.  Rec.  547. 
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his  infancy;  of  Bellenden^  Lyndsay,  and  others, 
for  whom  he  seems  always  to  have  ^tertained  a 
just  regard.  Lyndsay  was  dismissed  with  a  pen- 
sion, the  payment  of  which,  the  king  was  studi« 
ous  to  enforce,  while  his  means  were  few,  and  his 
power  was  little.  I  searched  the  records,  in  vain, 
for  the  pension  which  Lyndsay  honestly  admits 
was  punctually  paid  him  *.  Such,  then,  was  the 
revolution  of  1524,  which  separated  our  poet 
£rom  his  beneficent  master,  when  James  was 
twelve,  and  Lyndsay  was  thirty- four :  yet  Mac- 
kenzie, and  his  copiers,  even  down  to  the  late^ 
life  of  the  poet,  speak  of  Lyndsay  as  having  been 
deprived  of  his  places  in  3  533,  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  the  reformers,  who  were  then 
scarcely  known -[• 

*  While  he  acknowledges  the  kindness  of  the  king,  the 
poet  complains  that  the  courtiers  maligned  him : 
**  The  quhilkis  aganis  me  did  mallng, 
"  Contrair  the  plesour  of  the  king; 
«  For  weil  I  knew  his  Graces  mynd 
**  Was  ever  to  m§  trew,  and  kynd ; 
«*  And  contrair  thair  intentioun, 
•*  Gart  pay  me  weil  my  pensiouru" 

f  Mackenzie  was  probably  misled  by  the  edition  of 
ILyndsay's  Works,  1634,  which  does  make  the  king 
(wenty,  instead  of  twelve ;  and  which  would  bring  down 
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From  the  revolution  of  1524  to  the  still  greater 
change  of  1528,  the  disappointed  eyes  of  Lynd- 
lay  saw  every  species  of  misrule.    He  cries  out : 
''  I  pray  God  let  me  never  see  ring, 
"  Into  this  realm  sa  young  ane  king !" 

Several  of  the  earliest  pieces  of  Lyndsay's 
poetry  take  their  colour  from  the  oppressions  of 
tliis  period,  arising  from  the  domination  of  the 
Douglases  over  both  the  prince  and  his  people. 
From  that  odious  thraldom,  the  king,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  made  his  escape^  by  his  own  address 
and  vigour,  in  July  1528,  after  every  other  exer- 
tion had  failed.  Those  public  oppressors  were 
now  obliged  to  flee,  were  accused  of  treason,  and 
were  banished  from  an  unhappy  land.  Lyndsay 
bad  now  been  long  idle,  from  a  well  founded  ap- 
prehension of  '^  the  infatuate  heads  insolent,"— 
*'  who  only  looked  to  their  singular  profit."  The 
freedom  of  the  king  made  his  subjects  free.  And, 
the' first  use,  which  Lyndsay  made  of  his  liberty, 
after  his  spreits  had  been  dulled  by  tyranny,  was  to 

the  epoch  of  that  revolution  to  the  year  1532,  in  opposi- 
tion to  history  and  record.  In  1533,  Mackenzie  dismissei 
Lyndsay  from  the  several  places  of  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, purse-cnaster,  treasurer,  usher,  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber.    Beyond  such  conceits  folly  cannot  go ! 
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produce  his  Dreme,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1528. 

Throughout  the  year  1529,  James  V.,  who  was 
now  seventeen,  acted  as  king  indeed,  hy  doing 
many  signal  acts  of  justice,  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs  and  the  establishment  of  right  Towards 
the  end  of  this  year,  Lyndsay  laid  before  the 
king,  who  was  now  busy  in  doing  general  justice, 
his  Complaynt:  from  a  knowledge  that,  in  /A# 
court,  men  gat  nathing  without  opportune  asking  : 
he  again  laid  his  many  services  before  th6  king ; 
sid  confidently  hoped,  that  his  majestie  would 
reward  him  before  he  died  j 

"  And  rub  the  roust  of  his  ingyne 

*'  Quhilk  bene,  for  langour,  lyke  to  tyne.*' 

It  is  pleasant  to  relate,'  that  this  Complaynt  of 
our  poet  was  not  made,  in  vain,  to  a  beneficent 
prince,  who  was  not  too  old  to  forget  how  often 
he  had  laughed  at  Lyndsay' s  tricks.  In  the  sub- 
sequent year,  our  early  reformer,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  was  inaugurated  lion  king  of  anys,  and 
incideiitally  became  a  knight  *, 

•  Lynds2i5r*8  letter  from  Handwarp  is  dated  the  23d  of 

Augnst,  1531,  wherein  he  calls  himself  **  harauld  to  our 

•*  soweran  lord :"  he  was,  therefore,  lion  king,  before  ht 

set  out  for  Flanders,  in  April  1531  •    When  he  wrote  hit 

3 
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This  appointment,  as  we  may  easily  suppose, 
brightened  up  Lyndsay's  ingyne  3  as  he  foretold  it 
would,  in  his  Complaynt.  In  all  Scotland,  he  had 
leftflothing  unreformed,  in  his  last  production, 
except  '*  the  spirituaiity :"  and,  in  December 
1530,  by  publishing  The  Complaynt  of  the  Pu- 
pVngOy  he  brought  the  king's  parrot  upon  the 
stage,  to  reform  ''  the  spiritual  folks,"  by  ridi- 
cule, without  any  strong  proof,  that  he  was 
merely  in  jest. 

The  origin  of  heraldry,  and  fiieralds,  in  Scotland, 
is  involved,  like  other  objects  of  greater  conse- 

Dremey  in  1528,  and  his  Complaynt,  in  1529,  he  calls  him- 
self merely  the  king's  *«  familiar  servitour,"  and  complains 
of  the  want  of  some  such  appointment.  I  know  not  why 
the  latest  biographer  of  Lyndsay  should  wish  to  postpone 
his  appointment,  at  least  his  inauguration,  till  1542,  when 
this  writer  had  seen  so  many  facts,  and  Lyndsay*s  own  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  being  lion  harald,  a  dozen  years  be- 
fore. Mr.  Irving  says, "  He  was  installed  in  the  year  1542 ;" 
and  quotes  the  MS.of  Lyndsay's  Blazonings,  for  his  proof : 
but  having  desired  a  friend,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  advocates*  library,  to  search  that  manuscript,  for 
this  information,  he  answered  me,  '<  I  do  not  observe,  in 
«*  sir  David  Lyndsay*s  MS.  Heraldry,  a  word,  or  emblem, 
•'  of  his  bein^  installed  in  1542."  I  have  searched  the 
records,  in  Scotland,  for  Lyndsay's  appointment  as  lion 
kerald,  without  success,  owing  to  their  manifold  defects. 
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quence,  in  a  most  darksome  cloud,  Wc  see  no* 
thing  of  heraldic  officers,  at  the  coronation  of 
Alexander  III.,  in  1249,  when  their  skilful  aid 
would  have  been  extremelj  useful  *.  The  first 
authentic  information,  which  I  have  discovered  of 
a  lion  king  was  at  the  coronation  of  Robert  II.  in 
1371  f .  Who  was  Lyndsay's  predecessor,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover,  though  his  successor  is  suf- 
ficiently known  to  every  one,  except  his  bio- 
graphers. From  the  records,  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  lands,  and  the  produce  of  lands,  were 

*  When  Alexander  IlL  performed  his  feudal  service»  to 
Edward  I.  at  Westminster,  in  1278,  he  was  attended  by 
bards,  and  musicians ;  but  not  by  a  lion  king,  or  heralds. 

•f  In  a  MS.  account  of  Coronations  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  in.jny  library,  it  is  said,  speaking  of  that  corona^ 
tion,  **  Then  the  lion  king  of  arms  was  called  in  by  the 
^  iord-mareschal,  who  was  attended  on  by  the  heralds, 
^  that  came  in  their  coats :  the  lion  sat  down  at  the  king's 
**  feet,  and  the  heralds  went  to  their  stage,  prepared  for 
<*  them ;  and  then,  the  mareschal,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
**  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  did  swear  the  lion,  who  being 
<*  sworn,  then  did  put  on  his  crown  ordained  him  to  wear 
^  for  the  solemnity.**  During  the  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  lion  king  was  much  employed,  in  carrying 
on  the  intercourse  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns  with  England^ 
as  we  know  from  Rymer*s  Fcedera. 
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assigned  to  Lyndsay^  and  his  8ucGessors>  fc»:  their 
salaries  *. 

Sir  David  was  sooti  employed^  in  dischai^g  the 
proper  fiinctions  of  lion  herald.  In  April  1531, 
he  was  sent  with  Campbel.  and  Panter,  to  Ant« 
werp,  for  the  useful  purpose  of  renewing^  the  an- 
tient  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Netherlands. 
They  were  so  well  received  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.^  as  to  insore  the  success  of  their  mi8-» 
Mon.  And  Lyndsay,  during  the  vigour  of  his 
observation^  had  the  finest  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  splendour  of  the  emperour's  court,  and 
viewing  the  emporium  of  the  commercial 
world  f . 

*  James  V.  assigned  to  sir  David  out  of  the  lands  of 
Luthrie,  four  chalders  and  nine  bolls  of  victual,  as  hit 
wdiruiry  fee.'^MS,  A.  2.  18.  in  the  advocates*  library* 
In  1542,  James  V.  gave  to  sir  David  for  life  "  twa  chal* 
deris  of  aittis  to  his  hors  com,  to  be  takin  up  yeirlie  of 
his  hienes  kane  aittis  of  his  lands  of  Over  Dynmure.— ^ 
Rec.B.16.  fo^.«l.  » 

'  it  Pink.  Hist  vol.  ii.  b.  Si  2—1^.    Ahd  see  sir  D^^id's     . 
lict^er,  giving  an  account  of  hiS'''ini$8i6n,*to  the  Scottish  • 
secretary  of  state. — Cotton  Lib.  cttl.  i.  fol.  29ft ;  printe^ifi 
Mr.  Pinkertdd^ 'Scots  Po«ta!#5*lviil.^  In  this  curious  epi- 
stle, Lyndsay  informs  the  secretary  of  state : — "■  It  war  to 
**  iangsome  to  writ  to  your  I>.  the  triumphis  that  I  haiff 
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Lyndsay  now  returned  from  Flanders  toScot* 
land,  in  the  end  of  the  year  153 1>  instracted  by 
his  embassage^  and  prompted^  perhaps^  to  desiro 
the  quiet,  and  the  comforts  of  domestic  life. 
Onr  moralist  not  long  after  married.  His  ambi« 
tion  led  him  to  the  femily  of  Douglas  for  a  wife ; 
bntj  of  which  of  the  cadets  of  this  mighty 
house,  that  was  then  over-shadowed  by  many 
donds,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  It  seems  to  be 
certain,  however,  that  this  marriage  was  not  very 
fruitfiil,  nor  veiy  happy  :  sir  David  left  no  issue  9 

*<  sein  ten  my  cumin  to  the  court  imperial ;  that  it  to  say, 
'*  the  triumph  and  justynis  the  terrible  turnementt  the 
"  feycbten  on  fut  in  barras  the  aamit  of  lords  and  knychtt 
**  that  war  hurt  the  day  of  the  gret  tournament ;  quhaif 
**  circumstant  I  haiff  writtin  at .  length  in  artidet  to 
*  tchaw  the  kyng's  grace  at  my  haym  cuming."— There  it 
here  subjoined  a  fac  simile  of  Lyndsay't  writing,  and 
^gnature  to  the  above  letter. 

V       ^O^a^i^    vV/^^y^>       /^^vauX^ 


We  may  thus  perceive,  that  it  was  Lyndsay's  frequent  em* 
bassies  to  foreign  countries,  which  envied  faim  to  see  ths 
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and  he  every  where  speaks  with  a  sort  of  Turkish 
contempt  of  women  *• 

Lyndsay  was  now  occupied  upon  a  poem^  which 
displays  much  of  that  sentiment  5  and  which  he 
exhibited,  in  1535  5  being  a  Drama  of  a  very 
singular  kind,  that  he  called  what  he  intended  it 
to  be,  a  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estatis.  Some  of  his 
biographers  have  affected  to  consider  sir  David,  as 
the  first  dramatist  of  his  country.  But  moralities 
existed  in  Scotland,  before  he  was  borni  and 
were  very  comm9n,  during  his  age  f . 

Doanners  o^  other  nations,  and  not  liis  travel,  when  a 
youth. 

*  Whether  Lyndsay  was  a  married  man  has  hitherto 
been  unknown.  But,  among  the  earl  of  Wemyss*s  title- 
deeds  for  Garmylton,  there  is  a  charter  of  resignation 
of  John  lord  Lyndsay  «  to  the  said  David  Lyndsay  of  the 
**  Mount,  and  Janet  Douglas,  his  spousey'and  to  the  longest 
"  liver  of  them,  dated  19  January  1533,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  instrument  of  sasine,  dated  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1533.  Those  deeds  seem  to  me,  to  have  been 
nade,  soon  after  their  marriage,  by  way  of  settlement. 

f  Knox,  and  Spottiswoode,  both  speak,  under  1537,  of 
a  black-frier,  called  frier  Killor,  who  set  forth  the  history 
of  Christ's  passion,  in  form  of  a  play^  which  he  preached, 
and  practised  openly  in  Stirling,  the  king  himself  being 
present  upon  a  good  Friday  in  the  morning.— Hist.  Re- 
formation, 23.    Frier  Killor  spoke  so  plainly  against  the 
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in  1536,  cmr  poet,  probably^  produced  his 
Answer  to  the  King*s  Fly  ting,  and  his  Complaynt 
of  Baschey  which  show  his  tempemment,  to  have 
been  ever  glooniy,  never  gay. 

Id  the  meantime^  Lyndsay,  as  lion  king,  with 
4(ir  John  Campbel  of  Laudon,  was  sent,  in  1535, 
to  the  emperor>  to  demand  in  marriage  some  of 
the  princesses  of  his  house.  They  were  well  en- 
tertained, and  greatly  rewarded^  as  the  errand, 
indeed,  demanded.  They  were  shown  the  empe- 
ror's nieces>  Who  were  fair,  and  agreeable :  but, 
though  these  ambassadors  presented  their  pictures 
to  the  king,  their  persons  seem  not  to  have 
pleased  -,  or  perhaps  the  king  was  attracted  by  a 
more  use^  connection  with  France  *. 

In  pursuance  of  his  purpose,  the  king  sent  a 
fresh  embassy,  attended  by  Lyndsay,  as  lion  king, 
in  1536,  to  France,  to  demand  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Vendome.  But,  they 
had  no  authority  to  conclude,  without  the  king's 
presence.     This  circumstance  detailed  Lyndsay 

bishops,  and  men  called  religious,  saith  Knox,  that  he 
was  burnt,  in  15S8,  upon  the  Castle-hill  of  Stirling.  In 
1540,  the  queen  rode  to  Aberdeen,  which  received  her 
with  pageants,  verses,  playest^Hollinshed',  p.  320. 

^  Pitscottie,  p.  153.  — Bn  Anderson's  MS.  History, 
Tol.  i.  p.  39S. 
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at  the  court  of  France,  till  the  subsequent  year, 
when  the  king  arrived,  to  choose  a  consort  for 
himself.  The  daughters  of  Vendome  were  now 
disappointed.  Magdalene  of  France  was  the  fond, 
but  sickly  object  of  the  king's  choice.  The  he- 
raldic eyes  of  Lyndsay  were  now  witnesses,  at 
the  solemnization  of  their  marriage,  of  such  tri- 
umphs, as  had  never  been  seen  in  France,  in  one 
day,  since  the  time  of  king  Charles  tlie  main  :  — 
*^'  For,"  saith  Pitscottie,  ''  there  was  such  just- 
''  ing  and  tournament  both  on  horse  and  foot,  in 
'^  burgh  and  land,  ^d  also  upon  the  sea  with 
"  ships  5  and  so  much  artillery  shot  in  all  parts  of 
'*  France,  that  no  man  might  hear  for  the  reard 
*'  thereof :  and  also  the  riotous  banqueting,  deli- 
''  cate  and  costlie  clothings,  triumphant  plays, 
*'  and  feasts,  with  pleasand  sounds  of  instru- 
*'  ments  of  all  kinds  :  and  also  cunning  carvers^ 
"  having  the  art  of  necromancy,  to  cause  things 
''  appear  what  were  not  j  as  flying-dragons  in  the 
'^  air,  shots  of  fire  at  others  heads,  great  riven 
"  of  water  running  through  the  town,  and  ships 
*'  fighting  thereupon,  as  it  had  been  in  bullering 
'^  streams  of  the  sea,  shooting  of  guns  like  cracks 
'^  of  thunder ;  and  thir  wonders  were  seen  by 
*'  the  nobility  and  common  people.  All  this  was 
'^  made  by  men  of  ingyne,  for  outsetting  of  the 
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'^  tryumph  to  do  the  king  of.  Scotland^  and  the 
"  queen  of  France,  their  masters  pleasure." — 
Thus  fer  Pitscottie,  who,  as  he  acknowledges 
to  have  derived  much  of  his  history>  from 
sir  David  Lyndsay,  may  have  obtained  this  ac- 
count of  those  solemnities  from  the  lion  herald 
himself*. 

The  king  and  queen  arrived  at  the  palace  of 
Holy  rood-house,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1537. 
All  Scotland  began  to  prepare  for  the  triumph  of 
her  aitress.  But  their  joy  was  soon  altered  to  - 
sadness,  adds  Pitscottie  :  "  For  the  queen  de- 
'^  parted  thai  same  day  forty  days  that  she  landed, 
"  being  the  5th  of  July :  and  thereupon  all  their 
''  great  blythness  was  turned  into  great  mourn- 
"  ing  -J  and  all  the  play,  that  should  haue  been 
"  made,  was  all  turned  to  soul  masses,  and  diri- 
*'  gies."  Our  poet  now  published  his  Deplora- 
tioun  of  the  Deith  of  Quene  Magdalene ;  wherein 
he  introduces,  as  Warton  remarks,  by  a  striking, 

*  Lyndsay  does  give  an  account,  in  his  Deptoraiioun  of 
the  Deith  of  Q,  Magdalene,  of  this  soUmpnixatiouny  the 
like  whereof  «  was  never  seen  before,  sen  Christ  was 
-borne:" 

"  Bot,  lyke  ane  storme,  efter  ane  plesand  morrow, 
-**  Sone  was  our  solace  changit  into  sorrow  !*' 
c  2 
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and  lively  prosopopcsia,    an    expostulation  with 
Death: 

''  O  crewell  deith !  to  grot  is  thy  puissance, 

*'  Devorer  of  all  erthly  leving  thingis. 

''  Adam,  we  may  the  wyte  *  of  this  mischance 

'^  In  thy  defalt  this  craell  tyrane  ringis  f , 

*'  And  spairis  nother  empriour  nor  kingis  : 

*'  And  now  allace  !  hes  reft  ftirth  of  this  land 

'^  The  flour  of  France  and  confort  of  Scotland.'* 

James  V.  had  now  to  sustain  a  double  grief;  to 
lament  the  death  of  his,  queen,  and  to  mourn 
the  decease  of  the  daughter  of  Vendome,  who  • 
took  such  displeasure  at  the  marriage  of  the  Scot- 
tish king  that,  within  a  short  while,  she  died  of 
melancholy.  Yet  was  he  not  deterred  from  de* 
manding  another  wife  in  France.  Lord  Erskine, 
and  cardinal  Beaton,  without  the  lion  king,  were 
sent  on  this  agreeable  errand.  The  ambassadors 
soon  affianced  Mary,  the  dutchess  of  Longville, 
the  duke  of  Guise's  daughter.  The  queen  landed 
at  Fifeness,  on  the  10th  June,  1538,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's,  when  the  king 
carried  her  to  the  New  Palace,  within  the  Ahhey  ; 
and  where  he  entertained  her,  '^  with  great  ho- 
''  nours  and  playes  made  for  her  :"  and  first,  s^ys 

•  Blame.  f  ^eigni. 
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Fitscottie^  *'  she  was  received  at  the  New  Abbey- 
''  gate  5  npon  the  east  side  thereof  there  was  made 
*'  to  her  a  triumphant  arch  by  sir  David  Lyndsay^ 
**  lyon  hennild^  which  caused  a  great  cloud  to  come 
**  oat  of  the  heavens^  above  the  gate^  and  open 
"  instantly  $  and  there  appeared  a  fair  lady^  most 
^'  like  an  angel;  having  the  keys  of  Scotland  in  her 
*'  bands^  and  delivered  them  to  the  queen^  in  sign 
"  that  all  the  hearts  of  Scotland  were  open  to  re- 
"  ceive  her  grace  3  with  certain  orations^  and  ex« 
"  hortationsy  made  by  the  said  sir  David  Lyndsay 
"  to  the  queen ;  instructing  her  to  serve  God, 
"  and  obey  her  husband,  according  to  God's 
"  commandments*/* 

*'  Here  the  kbg  and  queen  remained  forty 
**  days,  with  great  merriness,**    continues  Pits- 


*  Much  of  Lyndsay's  device,  and  sentiments,  was 
adopted,  in  1561,  when  Mary  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  and  queen,  returned  to  Edinburgh.  "  At  the  day 
**  appointed,  the  queen  was  received  in  the  castle ;  whereat 
**  preparations  were  made  for  her  entry  into  the  town,  in 
**  forces,  in  masking/  and  other  prodigalities:  fainwauld 
**  mtr  fooU  have  counUrfsited  France  t  whatsoever  might 
"  set  forth  her  glory,  that  she  heard,  and  gladly  beheld. 
<*  The  keyes  were  delivered  unto  her,  hy  a  pretty  Voy,  de- 
**  scendxn^,  as  it  loere,  Jrom  a  cl6ud,** — See  David  Bu- 
chanan's edition  of  Knox's  History,  316. 
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cottie;  "  as  justing^  running  at  the  lists,  archery, 
''  hunting,  hawking ;  with  singing  and  dancing 
''  in  maskeiy,  and  playing,  and  all  other  princely 
*'  game,  according  to  a  king  and  queen." 
.  On  this  occasion  it  was,  that  our  poet  pro- 
duced his  "  Justing  betwix  James  Watson  and 
''  Jhone  Barbour  :" — 

'*  In  Sanct  Androis,  on  Whitsounmonunday, 
*'  Twa  campionis,  thah:  manheid  did  assay, 
'*  Past  to  the  barres,  enarmit  heid  and  handis, 
"  Was  never  sene  sic  justing,  in  na  landis, 
"  In  presence  of  the  kingis  grace  and  quene> 
*'  Quhare  mony  lustie  lady  micht  be  sene  j 
^    *'  Mony  ane  knicht,  barroun,  and  banrent^ 
*'  Came  for  to  se  that^awfiill  tomament." 

Similar  scenes  were  now  acted  in  various  other 
towns,  which  show,  at  once,  the  attachment  of 
the  people,  and  the  manners  ef  the  times.  Lynd- 
say,  as  lion  king,  partook  of  those  gests;  and,  as  a 
poet,  was  studiou?to  emblazon  the  triumphs ^  the 
farses,  and  the  plays,  in  honour  of  the  queen's 
grace.  When  these  triumphs  were  past,  which 
occupied  much  of  the  year  1538,  the  queen's 
grace,  when  her  teeming  time  was  also  past,  gave 
Lyndsay,  as  lion  king,  more  employment,  and 
pastime:    having  blessed  her  husband  with  a  fait 
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son,  in  I53g,  and  another,  in  1540,  they  were 
both  honourably  baptized,  saith  Pitscettie,  *'  with 
**  great  triumph  and  merriness,  as  was  the  use  of 
"  the  coiuitiy,  at  that  time*."  I  know  not 
whether,  in  the  midst  of  this  merriness,  and  that 
^triumph,  Lyndsay,  who  seldom  forgets,  that  he  was 
a  satyrist,  and  a  reformer,  did  not  produce  his 
Supplication  against  syde-tails,  an  object  of  female 
attire,  that  did  not  escape  the  reprehension  of  his 
reforming  predecessors,  in  verse,  and  prose. 

The  day  was  now  come,  when  Lyndsay  was  to 
contribute  to  the  merriness  of  the  country,  and  the 
•mnsements  of  the  court,  by  an  exhibition  of  a 
somewhat  different  sort.  At  Epiphany  I53g, 
there  was  acted,  at  Linlithgow,  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, Lyndsay's  flat  before  the  king  and  queen, 
with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  the  women  of  the 
country,  to  their  great  divertiseraent,  no  doubt, 
though  to  the  mortification  of  the  clergy  f . 

Lyndsay  >wa8  soon  more  appropriately  occupied, 

♦  P.  162. 
f  Sir  William  Eure's  letter  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  of 
lEogland,  dated  26  January  1539-40.  This  Satyre  en  the 
i^ee  Estaiis  was  again  acted  in  1554,  before  the  queen 
regent,  at  Edinburgh.  How  James  V.  and  how  the  queen 
regent  should  permit  the  exhibition  of  such  a  satyre 
against  the  constituted  authorities  if  quite  wonderful. 
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in  his  official  character.  In  February  1539-40, 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  s^r  Ralph  Sadler^  as  ambassa- 
dor from  Henry  VIII.  to  James  V.  5  for  the  purpose 
of  disgracing  cardinal  BeatoQ>  and  of  corrupting 
the  king  hioi&elf.  Among  other  persons^  who 
were  sent  by  the  Scottish  king,  to  do  honour  to 
the  English  ambassador,  axid  to  conduct  him  to  the 
court,  was  "  David  Lyndsay,  chief  herald  to  the 
'^  king  of  Scots*.'*  On  the  following  day,  Lynd- 
say  had  the  honour  to  be  the  instrument  of  com« 
munication  between  the  queen  and  Sadlerf .  Sir 
David  appears  to  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part, 
from  the  nature  of  his  office,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  intriguing  scene^ .  When  the  same 
intriguer  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in  1543,  for  the 
odious  purpose  of  myore  dangerous  designs}  the 
seizing  of  the  regent,  or  carrying  oflF  the  queen, 
our  lion  king  appeared  not  on  the  corrupte4 
stage. 

As  the  youthrhood  of  Lyndsay  was  now  over- 
llown;  as  his  hopes  of  issue  were  now  ev^ished; 

•  Sadler's  printed  Letters,  Edin.  1722,  p.  23.  On  the 
12th  and  17th  of  October  1540,  sir  David  Lyndsay, 
with  his  servant  Jhone  Douglace,  are  mentioned,  as  wib- 
nesses  to  a  formal  proceeding,  in  Robertson's  Parliamentp* 
ary  Record,  p.  669 — 672. 

t  lb.  28,  t  lb.  52. 
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be  sat  down,  meantime^  in  1541>  at  the  age  of 
fiitj-one,  to  settle  his  estates.  He  entailed  Gar- 
myltcm-AlexaDder^the  Moont^  and  his  other  lands^ 
on  himself,  and  Janet  Douglas,  his  wife,  in  con- 
junct fee,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs  male  what* 
soever^.  Yet^  dissatisfied  with  this  settlement, 
he  noade  a  new  entail,  in  1542;  and  intrddaced, 
severally,  his  three  brothers,  John,  Alexander, 
P^trick^  and  his  youngest  brother,  David,  as  his 
heirs  of  entailf . 

Lyndsaj  at  length  obtained  some  addition  to  his 
usual  salary;  which  was  the  more  agreeable,  as  it 
showed  him  the  king's  kindness,  for  his  oldest 
servant.  In  October  1542,  there  was  settled  on 
the  li(Mi  king,  ''  during  aU  the  days  of  his  life, 
"  two  chalders  of  oats,  for  horse  corn,  out  of  the 
"  king's  lands  of  Dynmure,  in  Fife  J."     It  is  ap- 

•  This  charter,  which  is  in  the  Pub.  Rec.  lib.  29. 
BO.  2.  is  dated  at  Stirling,  the  24th  of  April  1541. 

t  Charter,  dated  Ist  January  1541-2,  in  the  Pub.  Rec. 
We  may  •herein  see  some  of  his  father's  histcM'y;  he  had  a 
large  fondly  by  two  venters:  his  youngest  son,  David, 
must  have  been  by  a  second  wife;  as  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  he  would  baptize  two  sons,  by  the  same  wife,  of  the 
lame  name. 

I  As  this  charter  is  not  very  long,  and  b  a  sort  of  curi- 
osity, I  will  here  subjoin  it,  from  tbe  Pub.  Rec.  b.  16.  foL  61 : 
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parent^  then^  that  the  established  emoluments'  of 
the  office  of  lion  king,  arose  from  payments  in 
victual^  and  not  in  money^  which  was  then  proba« 
bly  scarce. 

Soon  afler  receiving  this  distinguished  mark  of 
the  royal  beneficence^  which  was  then  deemed  fit  for 
the  king  to  grant,  and  the  lion  to  receive,  Lyndsay 
was  doomed  to  witness  the  sad  sight  of  the  king's 


*'  Ane  letter  maid  to  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mont 
**  knycht  alias  lioun  king  of  armes  off  the  gift  of  twa 
<*  chalderis  of  aittis  to  his  hon  corne  to  be  takin  up  j^erlie 
*<  of  his  hienes  kane  aittis  of  his  lands  of  Over  Dynmure 
*'  now  being  in  the  hands  of  Waiter  Patersoun  fewar  of 
**  the  samyn  with  the  perten^ntis  Hand  in  the  lordschip 
**  of  Fiffe  and  within  th«  shrefdome  of  the  samyn  in  aug- 
**  mentatiouQ  of  his  said  fee  to  b^  h^ldea  and  to  be  had 
^  the  said  twa  chalderis  of  aittis  s^rlie  to  be  taken  up  of 
**  the  foresaidis  landis  to  the  said  David  for  all  the  dayis 
•*  of  his  life  in  augmentadon  of  his  fee  as  said  is  in 
*'  maner  above  writtin  frelie  quietiie  &c.  but  [without] 
«(  any  revocatioun  and  that  the  said  letter  be  extendit  in 
"  the  best  forme  with  all  clauses  neidfull  and  with  com- 
<'  mand  in  the  samyn  to  our  soverane  lordis  comptrollar 
"  and  chamberlane  of  Fiffe  now  present  and  to  cum  to 
*<  cans  the  said  David  to  be  thankfullie  answerit  obeyet 
<*  and  payit  of  the  forsaid  twa  chalderis  of  kane  aittis : 
"  at  Edinburgh  the  third  day  of  October,  the  jeir  of 
«  God  1542." 
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decease^  on  the  14th  of  December  1542>  at  his  pa- 
lace of  Falkland  *,  As  lion  king,  Lyndsay  must 
haye  directed  the  moumftd  ceremony  of  the  fune- 
real rights^  which  placed  James  V.  by  the  side  of  his 
first  wife  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house.  And 
now  closed  our  poet*s  connection  with  the  king,  at 
the  end  of  one-and-thirty  years;  having  been  his 
servitor  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  Lyndsay  must^ 
on  that  afflictive  ceremony^  have  left  Falkland, 
with  a  grievous  recollection  of  what  he  had  feign- 
edly  said  a  dozen  years  before ! 
"  Fareweill,  Faulkland,  the  forteress  of  Fyfe, 
"  Thy  polite  park,  under  the  Lowmond  law. 


*  Pitscottie,  fol.  177,  who  mistakingly  states  that  de- 
mise to  have  happened  on  the  20th  of  December,  which 
was  probably  the  date  of  the  royal  interment.  This  wri- 
ter, who  18  very  minute  as  to  what  passed,  and  who  were 
present,  at  the  king's  death,  from  the  information  of 
Lyndsay,  no  doubt,  says,  that  the  lyon-herauld  was  one 
of  the  few  who  witnessed  that  king's  departing.  Cardi- 
nal Beaton,  we  may  suppose,  was,  with  Lyndsay,  a 
principal  character  at  ''the  silent  obsequy  and  funeral 
**  train  "  of  James  V.  From  the  cardinal's  Household  book, 
we  know  what  he  spent  on  that  sad  occasion:  for  a  manual 
at  the  king's  funeral,  lOs.  for  a  mitre  of  white  damatk,  42^. 
for  four  mourning  garments,  32. 18f.  lOcL 
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'*  Sum  tyme  in  the  I  led  ane  lastie  lyfe, 
''  The  fallow  deer  to  se  thame  raik  on  raw*.** 
This  unlooked-for  demise  of  the  king,  who  left 
d'daughter,  his  heir,  only  a  week  old,  produced 
immediate  intrigue,  and  various  events,  wherein 
our  lion  king  had  his  full  share.  In  a  struggle  for 
preeminence,  between  the  earl  of  Arran,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  Beaton,  the  cardinal  archbishop 
of  Saint  Andrew's,  the  former  prevailed.  The  earl 
was  proclaimed  the  regent.  And,  a  parliament  was 
immediately  called,  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
13th  of  March  1542^,  and  declared  ''James  earl 
'*  of  Arrane  secund  persoun  of  this  realme  and 
"  narrest  to  succede  to  the  crone  falzing  of  our 
''  souirane  lady,  and  governourof  this  realme  f.*' 

•  Walk  in  a  row. 

f  Robertson's  Pari.  Rec.  p.  647.  In  thi»  parliament, 
our  lion  king  represented  the  borough  of  Coupar,  the 
county  town,  within  a  mile  of  sir  David's  residence  at  the 
Mount:  I  was,  at  first  sig^t,  disposed  to  suspect  the  ''Da- 
««  vid  Lyndsay  of  the  record",  to  have  been  the  youngest 
brother  sf  our  sir  David:'  But>  upon  inspecting  the  Par* 
liamentary  Record,  I  sec,  that  the  representative  of  Cou- 
par is  called  sometimes  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mounts  and 
at  other  times  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Monty  kmght  Ro- 
bertson's Pari  Rec.  p.  679 — 688.   These  descriptions,  then, 
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There  is  some  leasoo  to  believe,  that  Lyndsay 
^'  had  travelled  with  other  men  of  counsel  to 
"  promote  the  governor,  and  to  give  him  &ithfial 
"  counael*.'*  In  the  mean  time,  arrived  fipom 
Fiance  **  John  Hamilton,  the  abbot  of  Paisley, 
"  bastard  brother  to  the  governor,"  who  soon  ac-« 
quired,  firom  his  siqperior  tdents  and  firmness,  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  feeble  regent.  One 
of  the  first  e£fects  a£  the  abbot's  preience  was  the 
mukm,  in  the  same  interests,  and  porsoits,  of  the 
qaecn-^nother,  the  regent,  and  thecardinaL  From 
that  moment,  those  subordinate  characters,  among 
whoDi  L3mdsay  was  incbided,  as  one  of  ''^the  honesi 
^'  and  godly  men,  were  banished  from  courtf  .** 

leave  no  room,  to  doiihc  ab^ut  the  wdn^atf  of  tbw  repre» 
teotative  of  Coupar. 

*  Knox's  Hist.  S9-40.  He  enumerates  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  Henry  Balnaves,  Thomas  Ballenden,  and  sir 
David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  as  the  men,  by  whose  la- 
bours the  governor  had  been  promoted  to  honour.  And 
see  Spettiswood's  Hist.  79. 

f  Ibid.  40-1.  Such  is  the  story,  which  induced  Mac- 
kenzie, and  his  followers^  to  romance  about  l>yndsay,  a* 
if  he  had  not  only  lost  his  influence  at  court,  but  his 
office :  **  After  that  period,  says  his  late  biographer,  he 
**  appears  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  dignified  retirement,** 
Irving*s  lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.  But,  a  person  who  bustler 
in  the  world  can  scarcely  be  said  to  live  in  retirement. 
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Yet^  we  shall  immediately  perceive^  that  IsfcAssj 
did  not  remain  longer^  in  digr^fied  retirement,  than 
till  his  services  were  wanted.  In  March  1543-4^ 
sir  Davids  as  lion  king,  was  sent  by  the  regent  t6 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  honourable  purpose  . 
of  re-delivering  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  Mrith 
the  statutes  of  the  same  order,  which  had  been 
conferred  by  that  great  sovereign  on  the  Scottish 
king*.  With  whatever  success  L}mdsay  may  have 
executed  his  mission,  he  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, that  he  probably  did  not  neglect,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  through  which  he  passed,  for  knowing 
the  state  of  parties  on  the  continent,  for  listening 
to  the  controversies  of  religion,  and  thereby  con- 
firming his  faith,  and  finally  strengthening  his 
purpose*  He  returned  to  Scotland,  in  the  autumn, 
to  his  usual  pursuits.  He  was  prompted,  perhaps, 
by  what  he  had  heard,  and  seen,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  to  publish  at  this  time,  Kitteis  Confession, 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  bringing  auricular 
confession  into  popular  contempt.  He  was  urged 
by  his  zeal  to  appear  in  the  parliaments,  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1644,  at  Liu- 

*  See  his  commission,  from  the  regent,  which  speakt 
of  the  lion  king's  /aWh  suid  probity/  Royal  Letter^ 
p.  196.  199-200, 
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lithgow  in  October  1545,  and  at  Edinburgh  in 
August  1546*  J  as  representative  for  Coupar. 

In  the  mean  tinie^  Lyndsay  had  the  gratification 
of  seeir^  the  influence  of  his  own  efforts.  The 
people  were  gradually  converted  to  his  opinions. 
But>  he  at  the  same  time  saw  his  country  dis- 
tracted by  i&ctions,  and  ruled  by  force^  rather  than 
by  law.  Owing  to  the  incitements  of  one  fac- 
tion^ and  the  feebleness  of  the  other^  cardinal 
Beaton  was  assassinated^  in  his  own  castle  of  Saint 
Andrew's^  on  the  28th  of  May  1546>  by  Norman 
Leslie^  and  other  conspirators.  The  assassins^  aa 
they  had  been  previously  in  negotiation  with 
Henry  VIII.^  were  immediately  pensioned  by  his 
ion  5  and  retained  the  castle^  for  the  government 
of  England^  against  their  ownf .     On  the  29th  of 

♦  Robertson's  Pari.  Rec.  p.  676-9;  683-8;  712-17-18. 

f  Keith  has  left  it  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  Henry 
VIII.  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  assassination  of 
Beaton.  Hist.  p.  43-4.  The  books  of  the  privy  council, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  of  which  I  have  a  very 
fine  copy,  by  the  celebrated  Gregory  King,  seem  to  me  to 
remove  that  doubt:  for,  they  show,  that  there  was  half  a 
year's  pension  due  to  the  infamous  Norman  JLeslie,  the 
principal  assassin,  at  Michaelmas  1546:  Now,  this  fact 
carries  back  the  commencement  of  the  pension,-  for  some 
flionths  before  the  assassination  was  committed.     The 
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July  1546,  the  assassins  were  attainted  of  treason. 
They  were  soon  ^ter  besieged^  but  without  suc- 
cess. And^  being  aided  from  England^  they  re- 
tained possession  till  the  30th  Of  July  1547,  when 
they  surrendered  by  capitulatipn,  to  Strozzi,  the 
admiral  of  the  French  galleys.  Meantime,  John? 
Knox^  who  was  also  ccMTupted  by  England,  as  the 
books  of  privy  council  also  evince,  entered  the 
castle  of  Saint  Andrew'^s,  at  Easter,  1547,  to  com- 

books  of  privy  council)  of  the  date  6th  February  1546-7, 
also  prove,  tkat  Henry  VHI.  had  entered  into  articles  of 
agreement  with  the  conspirators)  for  retaining  the  castlcf 
of  Saint  Andrew's*  On  the  same  day,  several  penston» 
were  settled  on  the  assassins  **  in  accomplishment  of  the 
*^  promise  made  by  the  late  king;"  not,  as  bishop  Burnet 
says,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  *<  for  ifC  amitie  of 
**  the  master  of  Rothes"  &c.;  but,  as  the  record  evinces, 
*<  for  til*  anuitie**of  the  several  assassins*  Those  books, 
moreover,  prove,  how  wide  the  government  of  England 
had  spread  corruption  over  Scotland,  particularly  among 
the  Reformers,  in  that  age.  On  this  head,  there  is  a  very 
curious  passage  in  Sadler*s  Letters,  p.  196,  which  has  not 
been  noticed  by  the  editors  of  Scottish  Poetry:  «The 
<*  partizans  of  England  were  called  the  English  lords;  and 
**  such  bcUiads,  and  ^071^5,  made  of  Mem,  how  the  English 
**  angels  had  corrupted  them,  as  have  not  been  heard^" 
Thi»  letter  from  Sadler  to  Henry  VIII.  is  dated  the  26th 
of  April  154d, 
3 
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fort  the  traitors.  Here^  was  he  met  by  Henry 
Balnaves^  another  traitor^  who  was  also  a  pension* 
er  of  England^  and  by  sir  David  Ljndsay^  the  lion 
king^  whose  daty  it  was  to  suppress  the  rebels. 
The  great  object  of  this  meeting  obviously  was  to 
persuade  John  Knox  to  preach*. 

Lyndsay  was  not  only  zealous  for  the  preaching 
of  others^  but  was  also  zealous  to  preach  himself. 
For  this  end,  he  now  wrote  "  The  Tragedie  "  of 
the  late  CardinaL      A  finer  subject^    time,  and 
chance,  could  not  have  thrown  into  the  head,  and 
bands,  of  a  willing  poet     He  perfectly  knew  the 
cardinaVs  lineage,  and  life :  and  he  only  gratified 
bis  propensities,  when  he  tried  to  please  the  low, 
by  offering  insults   to  the  high.     Having  before 
him  many  a  tragedie  of  this  sort,  he  was  at  no  loss, 
either  for  his  fiction,  or  machinery; 
*'  Nocht  lang  ago,  efter  the  hour  of  prime^, 
*'  Secreitlie  sitting  in  myne  oratorie, 
"  I  tuke  ane  buke  til  occupy  the  time, 

*  Ii  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  sir  David  Lyndsay  joined 
the  rebels,  for  the  fanatical  purpose  above  mentioned;  as 
we  know  from  Calderwood,  p.  2;  Knox's  Hist,  p,  75,  &c. 
He  is  enumerated  among  those,  who,  in  1547,  counselled 
the  ordination  of  John  Knox,  says  Mr.  Irving,  approv-* 
ingly.    Scotish  Poets,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

VOL.    I.  D 
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''  •  Quhare  I  fand  mony  tragedie,  and  sitorie, 
•**  Quhilk  Jhone  Boccace  had  put  in  memorie : 
""How  mony  princis^  conquerotiris,  and  kingis^ 
*'  War  dulefullie  deposit  from  tbair  ringis.'* 

Sitting  thus,  in  his  study,  with  Boccace* s  Trage- 
dies before  him,  as  faithfully  paraphrased  by  Joha 
Lydgate,  ane  woundit  man,  aloundantlie  lleiding, 
with  visage  paill,  suddandlie  appeired  afore  him. 
The  ghost  soon  revealed  himself  to  Lyndsay:  and 
anon  the  cardinal  himself  made  supplicatioun,  that 
our  poet  would  indyte  some  remembrance  of  hi'» 
infortune',  being  right  sure,  that  were  Jhone  Boc- 
cace on  lyve^  his  tragedies  at  length,  he  ivald  de- 
scryve.  The  poet  now  makes  the  cardinal  his  own 
deidis  indyte.  It  is  the  remark  of  Keith,  how- 
ever, that,  in  doing  this,  "  Lyndsay  has  raked 
'i  together  all  the  worst  things,  that  could  be  sug» 
"  gested  against  this  prelate*."  But,  our  poetV 
object  was  to  satirize  the  dead,  for  the  iiistruction 
of  toe  living.  As  a  satirist,  l^e  was  not  veiy  am- 
bitious of  truth.  And,  as  a  reformer,  during  a. 
vicious  age,  among  a  corrupt  people,  he  was  not 
very  vindicative  of  wrong.  Throughout  tlie  whol« 
Tragedie  of  Beaton,  we  look  in  vain  for  some  burst 
of  indignation  at  the  foulest  crime,  which  evet 

•  History,  42.. 
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stained  a  country,  except  perhaps  the  similar  mur- 
der of  archbishop  Sharpe^  within  the  same  shire, 
in  the  subsequent  century,  by  similar  miscreants*. 
TIte  reformer  is  only  resolute  to  deliverinto  hell- 
fire  every  one,  who  did  not  concur  with  him,  in 
his  notions,  and  his  measures.  When  he  brought 
his  Tragedie  of  Beaton  to  a  close,  he  cries  out,  at 
last: 

"  Quharefore,  I  counsall  everilk  christiane  king, 
''  Within  his  realme,  mak  reformatioun  ^ 
*'  And  suiFer  no  mo  rebaldis  for  to  ring^ 

*  In  the  8vo  edition  of  Knox's  History,  the  assassina* 
tioD  of  Beaton  is  called  the  godly  fatt  of  James  Melvin : 
but,  in  the  subsequent  editions,  the  word  godly  was  sup* 
pressed.  Keith,  43.  Pitscottie  relates  that  odious  event, 
without  a  single  note  of  reprobation.  In  Dr.  Anderson's 
History  of  Scotland,  a  MS.  in  my  library,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowmg  marginal  note:  <*  The  Cardinal  stickit,  in  Saint 
«  Androes ;  Praised  be  God  1 "  Hume,  the  historian,  breaks 
out  into  indignation,  on  that  occasions  *♦  It  is  very  hor- 
•*  rid,  says  he,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  amusing, 
**  to  consider  the  joy,  and  alacrity,  which  John  Knox 
•*  discovers  in  his  narrative  of  this  assassination,"  Hist* 
£ng.  iv.  p.  298.  Doctor  Anderson  relates  in  his  MS.. 
History,  p.  502,  that,  after  the  cardinal's  slaughter,  **  ane 
<*  called  Guthrie  pished  in  the  cardinal's  mouth;  that  the 
**  people  might  see,  and  remember  George  Wisheart's 
**  prophecy." 

D  2 
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*'  Abufe  Christk  trew  congregatioun  *> 

"  Failzeing  thareof^  I  mak  narratToun^ 

"  That  the  pryncis,  and  prelatis,  all  at  anis, 

*'  Sallbureit  be,  in  hell,  saiale,  blnde,  andbanis." 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  our  poetical  reform- 
er !  We  ought  not  to  be  greatly  surprised,  if  such 
a  reformer,  and  such  a  herald,  were  not  much 
employedf.  Yet,  in  the  year  after  he  had  col- 
leagued  with  the  assassins,  who,,  for  the  wages  of 
corruption,  held  the  castle  against  their  sovereign,- 
and  country,  he  was  employed  by  a  feeble  govern- 
ment, whatever  Madcenzie,  and  his  followers,  may 
fay. 

Sir  David,  as  Hon  herald,  was  dispatched,  in 
1548,  to  Christian^  king  of  Denmark;  to  solicit 
ships,  for  protecting  the  Scottish  coasts  against 
the  English  I  and  to  negotiate  a  free  trade,  for  the- 
Scottish  merchants,  particularly  in  grain  {.    The 

« 

*  It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  the  associated  reformers^ 
in  their  bond,  dated  the  Sd  December  1557,  call  them* 
selves  tke  congregation  of  the  Lord,  in  contradistinction  ta 
the  established  church,  which  they  denominated  the  C(m» 
gregation  of  Satan,    Keith,  69. 

f  See  Mackenzie's  life. 

i  MS.  Letters,  which  had  been  collected  by  Lesley,  the 
famous  bishop  of  Eoss;  and.  which  wer«  communicated 
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thips  were  not  granted :  but,  the  free  trade,  as 
it  was  convenient  to  both  parties,  was  more 
easily  yielded  to  the  persuasive  instances  of  our 
lion  king.  At  Copenhagen,  Lyndsay  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  countryman  Dr.  Macabaeas, 
and  the  other  literati  of  reformed  Denmark. 

Lyndsay  at  length  returned  to  his  usual  occupa- 
tions; and  was  probably  no  more  employed,  in 
9uch  distant  embassies.  About  this  time,  he  pub- 
lished the  most  pleasing  of  ail  his  poems,  Tke 
Historie  and  Testament  of  Sqidre  Meldrum,  He> 
on  this  occasion,  fries  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  re- 
form :  but,  he  shows  his  own  coarseness,  by  ad- 
dressing his  "  trifling  jests  and  fulsom  ribaldry " 
to  *' companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow." 
In  1553,  our  poet  finished  his  last,  and  greatest 
work.  The  Monarchk,  which,  from  its  elabora- 
tion, and  extent,  could  not  have  been  the  labour 
of  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  When  he  put  his 
Jast  hand  to  this  employment  of  years,  Lyndsay 
cried  out : 

*'  Ga  hence  pure  buke,  quhilk  I  have  done  indyte, 
^'  In  rural  ryme,  in  manner  of  dispyte, 
^*  Contrair  the  warldis  variation : 

to  me,  by  the  late  bishop  Geddes,  who  cannot  be  eiwugh 
praised  for  his  ingenuity^  and  his  friendliness. 
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'^  Of  Rethorick  heir  I  proclaime  the  quyte 

"  Idolatouris,  I  feir,  sail  with  the  flyte 

'^  Because  of  thame  thou  makis  narration, 

"  Bot  cure  thow  nocht  the  indignation 

"  Of  hypocritis  and  fals  Pharisience 

*'  Howbeit  on  the  thay  cry  ane  lowd  vengence." 

It  is  apparent,  that  Lyndsay,  during  times  of 
«ome  difficuity,  and  great  danger,  was  not  afraid  of 
hypocritisj  and  pharisience.  His  name,  and  titles, 
were  prefixed  to  tlie  first  edition  of  the  work, 
while  much  artifice  was  used  to  protect  the  print- 
ed, from  the  severe  penalties  of  a  recent  act  of 
parliament. 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  labours,  Lyndsay  was 
not  neglectful  of  his  duties,  as  the  chief  (^  the 
her^ds.  Some  time  after  the  year,  wherein  Mac- 
kenzie, and  his  followers,  suppose  him  to  have 
died,  he  acted  with  great  precision,  and  dignity, 
as  lion  king.  On  the  l6th  of  January,  1554-5, 
he  held  a  chaptour  of  heralds,  chaptourJy  con- 
vened, in  the  abbey  of  Halyrood-house,  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  William  Crawar,  a  mes- 
•enger,  for  abuse  of  his  office  *, 

*  We  know  so  little  of  the  heraldic  business  of  Scot- 
land, owing  to  the  loss  of  the  records  of  this  department, 
notwithstanding  the  labours  of  sir  George  Mackenzie,  and 
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At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  Lyndsay  saw  his  great 
work  of  reformation  gradually  advance.     He  per- 

Mr.  Alexander  Nisbet,  that  I  will  here  lay  before  the  rea* 
<ler  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  before  sir  David  Lyndsay, 
on  that  occasion ;  tftken  from  a  MS.  Col.  in  the  Advocates' 
library,  Ja.  V.  7.  12. 

**  Att  the  abbay  of  Halyroodhouse  in  the  chaptour 
"  theirof,  the  16th  day  of  January  1554% 
"  The  -vrhilk  day  sir  David  Lyndsay   of  the  Mount 
**  knight,   lyon  king  of  armes,  accompanied  with  Arch- 

•  bald  earle  of  Angus,  George  earle  of  ArroU  constable, 
•*  and  his  brothers  heraulds  chaptourlyconveenedforth6 
**  tyme :  Having  consideration  of  the  manyfold  oppressions 
'^  extortions  and  complaints  committed  be  William  Crawar 
**  messenger ;  and  in  speciall  upon  the  tenants  and  work- 
«*  men  of  the  abbay  of  Couper  and  country  adjacent 
**  -thereto,  as  was  notouxly  proven  before  the  said  king  of 
"  armes,  his  assessors  and  brothers  heraulds;  and  ane 
**  part  of  the  saids  extortions  and  oppressions  confessed  in 
"  their  presence  be  the  said  William :  Therfor  the  said  king 
•*  of  armes  with  advice  of  the  said  noble   and  mighty 

*  lords  assessors  and  his  brothers  heraulds  decernes  and 
"  ordains  our  soveraign  ladies  armes  to  be  taken  off  the 
•*  said  Williams  breast :  And  hath  deprived  and  deprives 
'^  him  of  the  said  office  of  messengry;  and  his  persone  to 
^  .be  delivered  in  my  lord  constables  hands  to  be  punish'd 
*^  at  the  queens  highness  pleasure  in  example  of  others. 
**  Extracted  by  me  Adam  M*Culloch  Bute,  pursevant 
*<  clerk  of  the  office  of  armes,  under  my  sign  and  subscrip*- 
^  tion  manual." 
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ceived  the  queen-mother  procure  the  pardon  of 
the  assassins  of  Beaton ;  to  gratify  even  a  more 
influential  passion  than  revenge.  Her  ambition 
wished  to  supersede  the  regent  5  and  her  intrigues 
acquired  this  desire  of  her  heart,  on  the  12th 
of  April  1554.  On  thb  occasion,  Lyndsay  wit- 
nessed, if  he  did  not  manage,  the  acting  of  his 
Satyre  on  ihe  Three  Estaiiis,  on  the  Play-field  at 
Edinburgh,  before  the  queen,  the  court,  and  the 
commons*.  Lyndsay  had  seen  acts  of  parlia- 
ment passed  for  reforming  abuses,  throughout  the 

*  In  the  record  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  12th 
of  October  1554,  there  is  the  feUowing  entry: — ^  The 
**  provest,  baillies,  and  counsale,  ordains  the  thetaurer 
««  Robert  Grahame  to  content  and  pay  to  Walter  Byn- 
«  ning^  the  sowme  of  £.v,  for  the  making  of  the  play- 
«(  ground,  and  painting  of  the  handsenze  and  the  play- 
«  eris's  facis,  quhill  beand  payit  providand  alwa3rs,  that 
««  the  said  Walter  mak  the  play  geir  underwrittin  furth 
*'  cumand  to  the  towne,  quhen  thai  half  ado  therewith, 
**  quhilkis  he  has  now  ressavit;  viz.  viii  playhattis,  an 
c(  Idngis  crown,  ane  myter,  and  fulis  hude,  ane  foxis,  anc 
*(  pair  angell  wingis,  twa'angd  hair,  ane  chaplet  of  try* 
«  umphe."—Dalzel'8  Scotish  Poems,  16th  century,  p.  32. 
I  know  not  if  this  preparation  were  for  Lyndsay's  Play : 
but,  this  entry  shows,  that  the  apparatus  for  a  play,  which 
had  now  become  commoo,  was  not  very  splendid,  or  ex« 
pensive. 
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reign  of  James  V.  He  now  saw  ecclesiastical 
councils  assemble^  for  reforming  ecclesiastical 
persons^  and  things*.  But>  under  an  in^t 
queen,  and  a  female  regent,  temperate  reform 
was  not  to  be  expected,  amidst  a  rude  and  cor- 
rupt people.  Sir  David  saw  John  Knox  return 
to  Scotland,  in  1555,  and  preach  without  appre- 
hension. He  beheld  the  assassins  of  Beaton  re- 
turn, in  safety,  during  the  subsequent  year.  He 
observed,  in  155/,  several  persons  of  great  con- 
lideration,  '^  who  were  ready  to  jeopard  lives, 
"  and  goods,  for  the  setting  forward  of  the  work 
*^  of  reformation.**  But,  it  is  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  temperament  of  Lyndsay,  that  he 
never  appeared  personally,    at  any  meeting  of 

*  For  this  end«  there  was  a  council  of  bishops  convened 
at  Edinburgh,  in  January-  1545.  A  provincial  council 
was  held  at  Linlithgow,  in  1549,  wherein  sat  James  Stuart, 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  at  the  agepf  nineteen,  who  rose 
to  be  regent  Murray;  and  appeared,  by  proxy,  John 
Major,  the  historian,  in  the  extremity  of  age :  for  the 
correcting  of  abuses,  no  fewer  than  fifty-eeven  x:anons  were 
enacted.  Jt  was  remarked  of  them,  by  the  late  lord  Hailes, 
that  when  a  bouse  is  inflames^  it  is  in  vain  to  draw  up  re- 
gulations for  the  sweeping  of  chimneys.  Another  council 
was  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  in  1551,  which  confirmed 
the  canons  of  1549,  and  added  some  new  ones.**Lord 
Hailes'  Provincial  Councils. 
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the  early  refonners,  when  they  began  to  avow 
their  purpose.,  and  to  defy  the  established  power. 
Whether  he  were  alive,  on  the  3d  of  December 
1^57^  when  the  Congregation  took  a  formal 
shape,  by  the  signature  of  ^  bond  jof  association, 
is  uncertain.  I  believe,  that  he  died,  about  that 
time  5  though  there  are  some,  who  say  that  he 
lived  till  1567  *«      With  all  his  celebrity,   our 

~  •  All  my  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  of 
the  protracted  life  ®f  sir  David  Lyndsay  have  failed; 
o\ving  to  the  many  deflects  of  the  public  records.  John 
Bale,  who  had  his  correspondences  among  the  Scottish 
reiformerR,  writing  in  1558,  knew  not  whether  he  were 
dead  or  alive :  **  Et  an  adkuc  vivat  nescio.**  Henry  Char- 
teris,  the  bookseller  of  Edinburgh,  who  published  Lynd- 
•ay's  Works  in  1568,  says,  that  «  Shortly  after  the  dtath 
**  of  sir  David,  they  burnt  auld  Walter  MiB."  Now,  this 
event  certainly  happened  in  April  1558. — Spottiswoode's 
Hist  p. 95;  Keith's  Hist.  68.  .Sir  David  Lyndsay  died, 
then,  some  short  while  hefore  April  1558 :  -and  this  carries 
back  the  event  to  the  end  of  the  year  1557.  We  may  see, 
indeed,  his  successor  acting,  in  October  1559.— 'Knox's, 
Hist.  197.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  He  appears  to  have 
<*  survived  till  the  year  1567.  On  the  22d  of  February, 
^  1567,  sirWUliam  Stuart  was  inaugurated,  in  ^he  office 
**  of  lyon  king  of  arms ;  and  Lyndsay  seems  to  have  re- 
<•  tained  the  situation  till  the  time  of  his  decease.  Stuart 
^  was  undoubtedly  the  immediate  successor  of  Lyndsay."— 
Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.    This  writer,  we  see,  disregards  th« 
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poet  and  reformer  died  obscurely.  Nor  is  there 
any  tradition  when,  or  where  he  was  buried  5 
though  a  very  intelligent  husbandman  of  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  who  farmed  the  Mount  for  forty 
years,  says,  he  has  always  heard,  ^'  that  sir  David 
*'  was  a  great  poet,  and  preacher,  a  warrior,  and 
*'  scholar  5  and  that  he  was  killed,  either  at 
^'  Fiodden-field  [1513],  or  Pinkie  [154S],  or  in 
'*  some  other  battle  .with  the  English,"  Such  is 
tradition  !  We  know,  however,  that  sir  David 
was  alive  in  1555  5  and  that  a  man  of  his  years, 
and  character,  must  have  died  quietly  in  his  bed* 
He  must  of  course  have  been  inhumed  among  his 
fethers^  in  the  family  vault,  within  the  church  of 

pointed  information  of  the  contemporary  Charteris,  who 
knew  the  fact.  This  biographer  does  not  admit  sir  Robert 
foreman  ever  to  have  been  lyon  king,  though  he  saw  him 
at  the  head  of  Lyndsay*e  successors,  in  sir  James  Balfour's 
MS.  List,  in  the  Advocates*  library.  He  might  have  seen 
Foreman  acting  as  lyon  king,  in  Knox,  and  Spottiswoode's 
Histories.  He  might  have  found  in  the  Public  Record, 
b.  SO,  fbl.42,  «  a  commission  by  Marie  quene  of  Scottis  to 
**  OUT  lovxtt  schir  Robert  Forman  of  Luthrie,  lyoun  king 
^  of  arms,"  dated  16  April  1561.  This  wad  a  special 
commission,  not  the  original  appointment.  Why  so  many 
bars  were  leaped  over,  to  prolong  the  life  of  Lyndsay  to 
1567,  I  cannot  divine  !  "  Strong  conceit,  like  a  neW  prin- 
«<  dple,  carries  aU  easily  with  it,"  according  to  Locke. 
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Ceres.  Yet,  as  I  am  assured  by  my  active  and 
intelligent  friend  the  reverend  J.  Macdonald,  who 
made  inquiries  on  the  spot,  *^  tlie  family  vault,  at 
*'  Ceres,  has  not  a  single  inscription,  nor  is  there 
*'  any  legible  tombstone,  in  this  churchyard,  old- 
**  cr  than  l66g"  Such  is  the  fate  of  sublunary 
things!  The  dwelling  of  sir  David  is  down}  and 
his  family  is  mingled  with  the  undistinguishable 
mass. 

Little  of  Lyndsay's  personal  character  can  now 
be  known,  but  what  is  to  be  gleaned  from  his 
writings.  He  entered  with  great  and  persevering 
xeal  into  the  religious  disputes,  which  began  with 
his  youth,  and  did  not  end  with  his  death.  From 
those  disputes,  he  imbibed,  no  doubt,  his  peculiar 
tenets.  He  is  continually  talking  about  preordt" 
nate,  and  predestinate :  and,  we  might  suppose, 
from  the  frequency,  and  the  manner  of  his  men- 
tion of  these  topics,  that  he  had  adopted  the 
absurd  doctrine  of  a  God  infinitely  good,  preor^ 
daining  one  half  of  mankind  to  perdition.  £ut^ 
I  havd  been  told,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  perused  his  works,  at  my  desire, 
that  his  notions  may  be  understood  in  a  qualified 
sense.  He  was  plainly  a  Lutheran,  in  his  princi- 
ples, and  in  his  perseverance :  he  appears  to  have 
borrowed  nothing  from   John  Knox,  who  was 
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bom  in  1505^  nor  from  CalYin>  who  was  bora  in 
1509  9  ^d  ^^o  ^eie  of  course  younger  reformers 
than  himself.  Where  he  wonld  have  stopped^  as 
a  reformer^  it  is  not  easy. to  tell:  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  gone  the  length  of  Knox^  of  over* 
turning  the  iemporalitie,  for  reforming  ihespiniU" 
alkie.  While  he  flourished,  he  saw,  or  he  might 
have  seen,  a  vast  and  a  continued  reformation  in 
the  Statute  Book,  and  in  the  Scotkan  Councils: 
hot,  like  other  reformers,  he  was  not  much  struck 
with  what  was  done,  either  by  the  church,  or 
state;  as  it  was  not  done  according  to  his  model. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  before  Knox,  in  doubting 
the  lawfulness  of  the  regiment  of  women  :  and,  he 
preceded  Buchanan,  as  to  some  of  his  opinions^ 
in  his  Dejure  regni  apud  Scotosj  for  we  may  hear 
our  satirist  cry  out  in  his  play : 

**  Quhat  is  ane  king  ?  Nocht  but  an  officiary 
''  To  cause  his  leigis  live  in  equitie.'* 

Sir  David  died  issueless;  which  may  partly  ac« 
count  for  his  contempt  of  women.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  Alexander,  who 
enjoyed  his  lands  of  Gannylton,  and  the  Mount, 
as  heu:  of  entail,  under  the  settlement  of  1542. 
Alexander  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David,  who 
became  lion  king  in  1591^  and  died  in  1621.    H» 
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left  two  daughters :  Katharine  married  George 
Airth  of  Foxton  J  the  other  became  the  wife  of  sir 
Jerome  Lyndsay,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
as  lion  king,  in  1621.  In  1586^  sir  David  Lynd« 
say,  the  second,  lost,  by  legal  adjudication,  for 
debts^  the  family  estate  of  Garmylton,  or  Garle- 
ton,  in  Hadingtonshire,  which,  by  various  trans- 
missions, has  become  the  property  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss,  who  now  enjoys  it*.  The  Mount ,  ly- 
ing in  the  parish  of  Monjmail,  in  Fifeshire,  which 
gave  our  poet  one  of  his  distinguished  titles,  re- 
mained in  his  family,  when  Sibbald  published  his 
History  of  Fife,  in  1 7 10.  It  afterwards  passedinto 
the  house  of  Hopeton  j  and  general  Hopie  has  now 

*  In  that  neighbourhood  there  are  three  Garmyltons  t 
but  Garmylton-Alexander,  or  Mid- Garmylton,  is  that 
which  once  belonged  to  our  poetical  knight.  There  late- 
ly died,  in^^his  vicinity^  an  old  woman,  who,  with  a  most 
retentive  memory,  was  a  gre£|t  genealogist:  she  coxlstant- 
ly  talked  of  the  Lyndsays  of  Byres,  and  sir  David  Lynd- 
say :  she  used  to  describe  "the  knight's  figure,  and  dress : 
she  could  repeat  many  of  his  poems;  and  she  said,  He 
con^posed  them  all  oii  the  top  of  the  highest  of  th« 
[Garmylton]  Garleton  hills.  All  the  old  people,  whq 
pretended  to  recollect  any  thing  of  sir  David,  speak  of 
his  having  composed  his  poems  on  the  tops  of  hills :  This 
seems  to  imply,  that  they  thought  hira  a  Merlin,  ot  Tho-' 
mas  the  Rymer,  or  some  such  prophetical  miastrek 
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the  honour  to  possess  this  antient  seat  of  our  ear- 
liest reformer.      Mr.  Pitcaim,  a  very  intelligettt 
old  man  of  eighty-three,  solemnly  informed  my 
inquisitive  friend,  the  reverend  J.  MacdonsJd,  the 
learned  minister  of  Anstruther,  that  he  has  lived 
at  the  Mount,  or.  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  for 
seventy  years 5    that  he  has  always  heard  various 
traditions  of  sir  David  Lyndsayj  that  he  knows 
the  spot,  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount-hill,  where, 
it  is  said,  sir  David  composed  his  poems,  and  used 
to  preach;  which  spot  was  about  forty  years  ago 
called  Sir  David* s  walk,  but  is  now  covered  with 
trees :     That  he  remembers  a  large  portion  of  the 
south  front  wall  of  the  old  castle,  which  stood  in 
a  ruinous  state  sixty  years  ago,  and  now  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  back  wall  of  the  old  farm- 
house :   That  two  free  stones,  one  of  them  bearing 
date  1(550,  were  taken  out  of  the  old  wall,  and 
put  into  the  new  5   the  other  stone  had  a  coat  of 
arms  upon  it>  which  he  does  not  recollect:    That 
three  old  trees  still  stand  near  the  site  of  the  cat- 
tle, which  he  remembers  to  have  looked  as  old  as 
they  do  now,  when  he  was  a  boy;  and  that  he 
requested  general  Hope,  the  present  proprietor, 
to  spare  sir  David's  trees,  when  the  woods  of  the 
Mount  were  cutting,  in  1801.    Thus  far  the  ve- 
nerable Pitcaim,  who  has  the  merit  of  having 
prompted  the  liberal  spirit  of  general  Hope  to 
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spare  the  trees>  which  may  have  sheltered  odr 
antient  kuight^  while  he  dreamed  Dremes^  and 
wrote  Complaynts;  while  the  inculcated  the  les- 
sons pf  experience^  and  delivered  the  policy  of 
reform, 

«  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words,  . 

'^  That  aged  ears  play*d  truant  at  his  tales." 

The  reverend  Dr.  Martin,  the  intelligent  mini- 
ster of  Monimail,  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  reverend 
J.  Macdonald,  dated  5th  April  1804 :  *^  In  the 
''  churchyard  [of  Monimail]  is  no  vestige  of  the 
''  family  [of  sir  DaVid  Lyndsay].  In  the  old 
*'  church  of  Monimail,  which  was  taken  down 
**  in  \79^>  the  seat,  belonging  to  the  farm  [of 
*'  the  Mount],  was  marked  by  these  lines ; 

*  Thy  hart  prepair  thy  God  in  Christ  t'  adore ; 
'  Mount  up  by  grace/  ao4»  then  thou's  come  to 
/  glore;  r^ 

*'  I  preservAl  them'Vj^soniewhat  quaint  and  cu- 
*'  rious :  jaef  are  iir  my  possessipn.  ^The  dwell- 
"  ing  houle  d(  the  B^ounlt  fekiil^^tcWl  riearly  on 
^^  the  site  Sf  the^gtt«sent  f|ini|-h^use;  in  build - 
'^  ing  wyfi|,  a  %'W  yeaft\ago;yeafige«I4f  the 
"  family  s4at  were  discovered.  When  it  was 
*'  taken  dowB,  itWpears,  that  two  stones  at  least 
"  w^re  preser^d,  and  were  built  into  the  front 
il  wall  oif  )ihet>l(nii^n-house :  a  iree  stj^|e^  abool 
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"  two  or  three  feet  square^  is  built  near  the  east  end 

"  of  the  &nn-hoiise^  in  the  fronts  and  niarked  thus : 

S 

D  L 

t) 

"  iDonbtless  sir  David  Lyndsay  5  Dame  G— ; 
*'  but^  the  initial  of  the  lady's  surname  is  broken 
"  off.  Near  the  middle  of  the  front  wall  is  an- 
*^  other  free  stone:  within  a  triangle^  is  a  coat 
^^  bf  arms^  which  adepts  in  heraldry  niay  make 
''  somethiiig  of^  in  tracing  the  ^unilies.  I  shall 
"  give  you,"  continues  Dr.  Martin,  ''  some  idea 
*'  bf  it,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  skill  in  the 
"  heraldic  art."  It  is  apparent,  that  the  dexter 
quartering  contains  the  arms  of  Lyndsay  of  the 
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Mounts  while  the  sinister  quartering  comprehends 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  femily  of  Ljndaay's 
wife,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  developed. 

A  reasonable  curiosity  may  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  successors  of  our  lion  king, 
about  whom,  9s  we  have  seen,  writers  are  not 
exactly  agreed.  Tbe  death  of  Lyndsay  was  un-» 
doubtedly  followed  by  the  appointment  of  sir  Rq«i 
bert  Foreman,  who  enjoyed  the  office  till  he  saw 
the  reform  of  the  antient  establishment,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  lawful  sovereign*.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  1567-8,  sir  Robert  Stewart  was  in« 
aogurated  in  the  room  of  Foremanf.  On  the 
22d  of  Augusts  1568,  he  w^s  sent  a  prisoqer  te 
the  castle  of  Dumbarton j  being  accused  of  witch^' 
craft,  necromancy,  and  plotting  against  the  regent, 
saith  BirrelJ.  He  was  executed  at  St.  Andrew's, 
with  Paris,  one  of  the  supposed  devisers  of  Dam- 
ley's  death  §:  They  both  fell  under  the  tyran-- 
nick  power  of  the  regent  Murray.     On  Sunday 

•  The  prejudice  of  Mr.  Irving  mtwt  not  be  allowed  to 
push  aside  sic  Robert  Foreman,  and  with  him,  both  his- 
tory and  record.  In  the  MS.  A.  2. 18.,  in  .the  Advocates' 
library,  giving  an  account  of  the  office  of  heralds,  it  » 
said,  p.  88:  ''■Queine  Mairy  allowed  sir  Robert  Fcrmant 
<<  her  lyon  king  of  armes,  his  fee  out  of  the  lands  of 
"  Rathellet,  which  the  lyon  king  ever  since  has  possessed; 
*<  being  the  king^s  propertie  whhia  the  stewartty  of  Fyflfe*" 
t  Birrel's  Diary,  p.  14*  \  Diary,  17. 

§  The  old  history  of  king  James,  lately  published,  p.  G& 
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the  22d  of  August>  \5GQ,  sir  David  Lyndsay  of 
Bathellet  was^  with  great  solemnity,  inaugurated 
lion  king  of  arms ;  most  of  the  nobility  being  pre* 
sent  at  the  ceremony,  with  my  lord  regent*.  On 
the  25th  of  December,  1591,  a  commission  issued^ 
^pointing  sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount  to  the 
same  office  f;  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May  1592,  he 
Was  inaugurated^.  When  sir  David  was  enthron- 
ed, *'  he  was  crowned>  by  king  James,  Mrith  the 
"  andent  crown  of  Scotland,  which  w^  used, 
'^  before  the  Scottish  kings  assumed  a  close 
"  crown."  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  he 
dined  at  the  same  table  with  king  James,  having 
the  crown  on  his  head§.  On  the  3l8t  of  March 
1603,  being  Thursday,  the  nobility,  and  the  secre* 
tary  of  stafe,  sir  James  £lphinstonje,  read  the  pro- 
damation  of  king  James,  as  king  of  England; 
whereupon  sir  David  Lyndsay  proclaimed  him  |f. 
On  Sunday  the  27  th  of  June  J  621,  sir  Jerome 
Lyndsay  of  Annatland,  the  son  of  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  who  died  in  l6l3,  aged  82,  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  was  cre- 

*  Birfei's  Diary,  17.  f  Great  Seal  Rec.  Book,  37. 

^  MS.  List,  Adv.  library. 
§  Sir  William  Segar  informed  sir  William  Le  Neve, 
that  when  lion  king  was  here,  at  the  coronation  of  king 
James,  he  told  Segar,  the  garter  king,  the  above  anecdote, 
which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Townsend,  the 
Windsor  herald.       . 

tJ  Birrel's  Diary,  68. 
E  2 
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ated  lion  king  of  arms:  and  in  1 630,  sir  Jerome 
resigned  his  office  to  sir  James  Balfoiir  of  Den- 
miin*.  On  Surfday  the  1 5th  of  June  1630,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir  James  was 
crowned  lion  king  by  George  earl  of  Kinnoul, 
the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  as  the  royal  commis- 
sioner for  this  ceremonial,  attended  by  tlie  great 
officers  of  state,  privy  cotinsello'rs,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility.  Sir  James  Balfour  exe- 
cuted this  office  with  abundant  sufficiency,  till 
he  resigned  his  office,  on  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well: sir  James  died  in  February  165?  f*  On 
the  21st  of  August  l660,  Mr.  Gilbert  Stewart 
was  appointed  lion  kingf.  He  appears  to  have 
been  soon  superseded  by  sir  Alexander  Durham 
of  Largo,  who  was  followed  by  sir  Charles  Er- 
skine  of  Cambo,  in  1669;  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  sir  Alexander  Erskine  of  Cambo,  in  1 68 1,  who 
had  the  honour  to  be  lord  lion  at  the  two  memo- 
rable epochs  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  Union  §. 

♦  Crauford*8  MS.  Col.     Keith,  119. 
t  Crauford*s  MS.  Col.     Mr.  Professor  Mackie's  MS. 
Col.    The  ceremonial  of  sir  J.   Balfour's  coronation  still 
remains  iu  the  Advocates'  library.    M.  A.  2.  18. 
t  Mercur.  Pol.  491. 
§  Sibbald's  Fife,  114—134.     See  the  order  observed  at 
the  coronation  of  sir  Alexander  Areskine,  lord  lion  king 
of  arms,  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  on  the  27th  of 
July  1681.    Amot's  Hist.  £din.  App.  no.  z* 
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§11. 
The  Chronology  of  his  several  Poems, 

Faom  the  authentic  notices  of  his  life,  it  is  pretty 
apparent,  that  sir  David  cannot  boast  of  early  pro- 
ductions, at  least  of  any  extent,  or  value.  In  the 
various  intimations,  which  he  studiously  gives,  in 
his  Dreme,  and  in  his  Complaynt,  he  says  nothing 
of  his  writings.  His  occupation  about  an  infant 
prince,  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  precluded  the 
employment  of  serious  writing.  While  the  king 
was  young,  he  bare  him  in  his  arms/  full  tenderlie^ 
in  his  bed  oft  happit  him  full  warme  5  and,  with 
lute  in  hand,  then  sofllye  to  him  sang.  We  here 
see,  in  his  own  account,  Lyndsay  discharging  the 
feminine  office  of  a  nursery-maid.  When  the  king 
*■'  begowth  to  gang,"  Lyndsay  sometimes  danced, 
sometimes  played  farces,  on  the  floor  3  sometimes, 
disguised  like  a  fiend,  or  the  ghost  of  Guy,  he  ap- 
peared in  divers  forms,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
prince.  But,  when  the  king  advanced  to  youth,  and 
was  of  high  ingype,  and  right  inquisitive  of  antique 
Jtales,  and  deeds  martial,  Lyndsay  now  told  him  the 
stories  of  Hector,  of  Arthur,  of  gentle  Julius,  of 
Alexander,  and  worthy  Pompcius ;  of  Jason  and 
JMed^^  of  the  actions  of  Hercules,  of  the  strength 
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of  Sampson^  and  of  true  lovers  amiable ;  ofl-timeSj, 
he  feigned  many  fables  of  Troylus,  with  the  sieges  of 
Tyre,  Thebes,  and  Troy :  and  when  he  saw  the  king 
sad,  he  used  to  comfort  him  with  the  prophecies  of 
Rymour,  Beid,  and  Merling,  and  with  many  other 
pleasand  stories  of  the  Red  Etin  and  the  Gyir  Carr 
ItTig  *.  Lyndsay,  then,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  minstrel,  who  could  sing,  and  play  the  lute ;  who 
could  dance,  and  play  tricks,  as  a  jackpudding;  who 
could  tell  stories,  invent  fables,  and  relate  prophecies. 
iSuch  were  the  usual  employments  of  Lyndsay,  in 
1524,  when  he  was  separated,  at  the  age  of  thirtj- 
four,  from  the  king,  while  his  royal  master  was  yet 
a  boy  at  school.  But,  in  all  that  enumeration,  we 
do  not  hear  of  his  writing  any  thing.  And,  it  waa 
not  till  his  youth-hood  was  nearly  overblown,  that  our 
poet  b^gan  to  dream  dreams,  to  scribble  epistles,  an<l 
to  write  conqplaynts^  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirty-eight. 

1.  TheDreme.  1528. 

This  is  plainly  Lyndsay *s  first  production,  of  which 
we  know  any  thing.  The  principal  note  of  time  is 
the  obvious  intimation,  that  his  youth-hood  was  nifw 
nearly  overblown.   The  domination  of  the  Douglasses 

*  For  all  those  interestbg  intimations,  see  the  epistle  to  the 
poet's  Dreme. 
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flep^fated  the  king  from  ''tbe  companioni  of  his 
'<  youth,"  in  1524,  when  Lyndsay^  "  the  chemiit, 
**  MLer,  statealnan,  and  bufibon/'  was  reformed,  on 
a  pension.  During  the  payment  of  this  pension,  and 
the  existence  of  that  domination,  Lyndsay  would  not 
dare  to  dream  what  was  disagreeable  to  the  dominat- 
ing powers.  It  was  the  king's  happy  escape  from  the 
odious  power  of  the  Douglasses,  in  July  1528,  which 
unbent  the  writer's  genius,  and  unbound  our  poet's 
pen,  to  ''  teU  ane  mervellous  vision."  He  intimates^ 
indeed,  that  he  had  been  long  idle ;  and  that  idleness, 
the  ground  of  iniqUUie,  had  so  dulled  his  spreits,  he 
wist  not  at  what  end  to  begin.  While  investigating 
the  cause  of  Scotland'^  poverty,  under  the  sage  direc- 
tion of  experience,  he  attributes  tliat  evil  to  the  want 
''of  justice,  policy,  and  peace ;  and  that  want  he  as- 
signs ^'  to  the  infatuate  heads  insolent,^*  who  had 
small  eye  to  the  commonweal,  and  only  looked  *'  to 
"  their  singular  profit."  This,  then,  is  a  pretty  plain 
description  of  the  sad  misrule  of  the  Douglasses, 
which  ended  with  the  king's  acquirement  of  power, 
in  July  1528.  The  Dreme,  of  course,  must  have 
been  written  after  the  terror  of  their  domination  had 
disappeared.  The  poet  makes  Jhone  the  Commonweitl 
describe  the  state  of  the  southern  borders,  where  no^ 
thing  could  be  seen  but  reif,  theft,  and  mischief.  This 
description  was  true,  before  the  king  caused  severe 
justice  to  be  inflicted  on  the  principal  thieves,  and 
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reclaimed  the  borders,  in  1529,  ^^^  ^^  expulgioii 
of  the  Douglasses.  The  whole  context  of  the  Dreme 
evinces,  then,  that  it  was  written  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1528.  But,  it  was  nqt»  printed  for  many 
years.  About  that  time  Chapman,  one  of  the  earli€l$t 
printers  in  Scotland,  died,  as  Myllar,  his  copartner^ 
had  died  before  him.  The  Dreme  was  first  printed, 
as  far  as  appears,  in  the  edition  of  Lyndsay's  works, 
1558.  It  was  again  printed,  in  1559,  ^^^^  the  Com,': 
playnt  of  Lyndsay,  at  St.  Andrew*s,  by  John  S^ott, 
who  cries  out  against  the  Paris  edition,  1558,  as  ftdl 
of  errors,  and  omissions ;  and  as  ''  nocHt  worthe  ane 
V  placke*."  Such  was  the  tradesman's  cant  1  The 
Dreme  kept  its  place,  in  all  the  subsequent  editionsfj 
being  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  his  works ;.  as^ 
indeed,  Warton  intimates. 

2.  The  Complaynt.  1529. 

As  the  preceding  Dreme  is  quoted  in  the  Conir 
playnt,  this  must  necessarily  have  been  written  sub- 
sequent to  the  Dreme,  the  first  of  his  labours.  As  his 
object  was,  to  bring  to  the  king's  recollegtion  how  he 
was  doomed,  by  his  evil  destiny,  '^  in  court,  to  be  unr 
*'  fortunate,"  he  again  tells  the  king,  how  long,  and 
how  well,  he  had  served  his  exceUence,  fropi  the  day 
of  his  nativity.  He  trusts,  however,  to  the  king's 
goodness,  that  he  shall  be  rewarded  or  he  die  j  ai^d 

^  This  rare  book  I  have  inspected  in  the  JLambetb  Horary, 


;j 
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$hall  rab  the  rust  off  his  ing3me,  which  bene  for  lan<* 
guor  like  to  tyne.  He  blames  not  the  king,  that  he 
bad  so  long^  vanted  recompense  :  had  he  solicitedt 
like  the  others,  his  reward  had  not  been  to  crave.  The 
poet  now  lays  before  the  king  some  general  maxims, 
which,  as  they  were  true  then,  continue  still  to  be 
frue,  and,  mdeed,  have  been  long  proverbial : 

f'  Ane  dum  man  yet  wan  never  land  : 
f  And,  in  the  court,  men  gettis  nathing, 
**  Withouten  opportune  asking." 

The  poet  forgets  to  state  distinctly,  that  the  king 
till  now  was  not  his  own  master.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  his  young  prince  had  caused  his  pension 
to  be  punctually  paid.  And,  we  know,  what  is  plea- 
sant to  recollect  that,  in  consequence  of  this  Corri' 
playnt,  Lyndsay  was  made  lion  herald  about  the  year 
1530,  when  the  king  was  only  eighteen.  Mr.  Sib- 
bald,  indeed,  supposes,  that  Lyndsay's  Complaynt  al- 
ludes to  events  in  1533,  and  1534:  but,  he  plainly 
mistakes  the  session  mentioned,  for  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, which  was  established  in  1532 :  and,  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  dignified  office  of  principal  herald, 
a  circumstance,  which  brought  knighthood  witli  it, 
before  his  embassage  to  the  emperor,  in  April  1531, 
would  have  made  the  whole  Complaynt  ridiculous,  if 
it  had  been  written,  after  the  reward  had  made  it 
groundless.     The  poet  mentions  the  battle  of  Linlith- 


gow*,  ofMelrosf,  and  of  Edinburgh  J.    The  poet 

rejoices  at  the  kitig*s  escape  from  the  thraldrom  of 

the  Douglasses,  in  July  1528:    he  thereupon  erica 

oat : 

*'  I  thank  the  haly  Trinitie, 

"  That  I  have  levit  to  see  this  day, 

*^  That  all  that  warld  is  went  away, 

''  And  thow  to  na  man  art  subjectit, 

*'  Nor  to  sic  counsalouris  coactit." 

He  triumphs  over  the  Douglasses,  who  alone  had  the 
guiding  5  yet  could  not  keep  their  feet  from  sliding : 

'^  Bot,  of  their  lyffis  thay  had  sic  dreid, 

'^  That  thay  war  fane  till  trot  over  Tweid§." 

The  poet  now  praises  James  V.,  for  his  justice, 
which,  in  this  realm,  had  made  such  ordour,  both 
threw  the  highland  and  the  bordour,  that  oppression 
and  all  his  fellows  were  hanged  high  upon  the  gal* 
lows.  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  king's  expedition 
to  Ewisdale  in  June  1529,  when  Armstrong,  the 
chief  of  the  freebooters,    and  many  pthers,  were 

•  On  the  ITlh  of  January  1526, 

t  On  the  25th  of  July  1526. 

I  On  the  4th  of  September  1526, 

§  The  Douglasses  were  attainted  at  the  parliamefit,  which 
assembled,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Sd  of  September  1528:  and, 
after  a  vigorous  resistance,  that  potent  family  were  obliged  t© 
5eck  for  shelter,  in  England,  three  months  afterwards* 
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hanged^  at  the  same  time>  that  the  border  chiefbins 
were  imprisoned.  Such  was  the  order^  which  was 
established^  after  a  long  anarchy  that^  according  to 
Lyndsay^  the  rash  hush  only  kept  the  cow.  The 
whole  context  of  the  Complaynt  thus  fixes  the  writing 
of  it  to  the  last  six  months  of  1529.  The  Complaynt 
of  Ljmdsay  was  not  published^  in  the  edition  of  his 
works^  in  1558 :  but  it  was  included  in  the  publica- 
tion of  Skott^  during  the  subsequent  year.  And  it 
has  been  retained^  in  every  subsequent  edition  of 
Ljndsay's  works. 

3.  The  Complaynt  of  the  Kin^s  Papingo,    1530. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  Complaynt,  however  que- 
rulous, Lyndsay  left  nothing  without  good  order,  in 
this  land,  "  except  the  spiritualitie"  He  now,  by 
an  easy  fiction,  introduced  the  King*s  Parrot,  to  ridi- 
cule, if  not  reform,  *'  the  spiritual  folks."  And  he 
finished  this  singular,  but  ingenious  production,  as 
the  colophon  informs  us,  on  the  14th  of  December 
1530,  a  year  barren  of  events.  The  Complaint  of  the 
Papingo  was  printed  at  London,  by  Byde,  in  1538*. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  1558.  And  it  was 
printed,  as  a  distinct  tract,  by  John  Skott,  at  St.  An- 
drew's, in  1559  f. 

*  This  rare  edition  is  in  his  majesty's  library,  and  is  also  in 
the  marquis  of  Stra£fbrd's  curious  collection, 
t  This  edition  b  in  the  Lambeth  library ;  where  I  saw  it. 
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4,    The  Play;   or    Satyre   on  the    Three  Estaies, 
1535. 

This  remarkable  drama  of  a  rude  age  was  undoubt- 
edly presented,  at  Epiphany  1539-40,  before  the  king 
^nd  queen,  the  court,  and  country,  on  the  Playfield, 
jiear  Linlithgow*.  It  must  necessarily  have  been 
written  sopie  years  before.  The  king  is  every  whers 
spoken  of,  as  still  unmarried :  but,  he  changed  ^  his 
pnmarried  state,  in  1537  >  so  that  this  play  must  have 
been  written  before  that  year  both  of  joy,  and  gf  por-r 
row.  Among  the  many  fools,  whom  Lyndsay  sati^ 
^izes,  he  ranks  the  iQsatiable  merchantmen: 

*^  Quhen  God  has  send  them  abundance 
^'  Ar  nocht  content  with  sufficiance  : 
^'  Bot,  sailis  into  the  stormy  blastis 
*'  In  winter^  to  get  greater  castis 
'^  In  mony  terribill  great  torment 
*'  Against  the  acts  of  parliament  \** 

•  Sir  William  Eure*8  letter,  dated  the  26th  Jan.  1539-40,  to 
the  lord  privy  seal  of  England,  from  Berwick.  Brit.  Mus.  MS^ 
Reg.  7.  C.  ivi. ;  and  printed  in  Pink.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  494.  T\a.%  , 
letter  is  so  particular,  as  not  to  leave  the  least  doubt  of  the 
fact.  It  was  first  intimated  to  the  public,  by  the  late  Mr, 
Ritson. 

f  At  the  parliament,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of 
June  1535,  there  was  an  act  passed,  No.  25  of  Glendoiks  Acts, 
*»  That  na  schip  saill  with  stapill  gudis  fra  Simonis-day  and 
?*  Judes  quhill  Caudelmes. "    This  is  ch,  28  of  the  J^Iack  ActSf 
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The  satirist  alludes  both  generally,  and  specially, 
to  the  noble  acts  of  parliament  j  to  the  acts  honorabtll 
made  by  our  prince  in  the  last  parliament  j  because 
they  are  baith  gude  and  profitabill*.  The  whole 
context  of  this  singular  drama  evinces^  then,  that  it 
was  originally  written,  or  at  least  finished,  in  1535. 
It  was  first  acted^  on  the  Playfield,  at  Coupar  in  Fife, 
during  the  year  1535  9  and  indeed  much  of  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Fife,  where  several  men,  and  things,  are 
mentioned,  which  mu^t  have  been  very  familiar  to  tho 
people  of  that  shire.  It  was  acted,  at  Linlithgow,  by 
the  express  command  of  th^  king,  on  the  day  of 
Epiphany  1539-40.  And,  it  was  a  third  time  pre- 
sented, beside  Edinburgh,  in  presence  of  the  queen 
regent,  a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  and  an  exceeding 
great  number  of  people, ''  fra  ix  hours  afore  none  till 
"  vi  hours  at  even  5**  as  we  learn  from  Henry  Char- 
teris,  the  bookseller,  who  was  present,  no  doubt  f . 

It  confirms  the  statute  made  by  Ja.  II.  to  the  same  effect :  so  that 
Lyndsay  was  correct,  in  saying  that,  his  ijisatiabU  merchant' 
nun  acted  against  the  acts  of  parliament. 

•  With  Lyndsay's  Notices  of  the  Acts  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, in  p.  128-29  of  the  printed  play,  1602,  compare  the 
Black  Acts  of  the  session,  which  commenced  on  the  7th  of 
June  1535 ;  and  not  a  doubt  will  remain,  but  that  the  poet 
alluded,  plainly,  to  this,  as  the  last  parliament. 

t  Pref.  to  ed.  1568.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault  resigned  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  the  queea 
mother,  on  the  10th  of  April  1554 :  so  that  the  play  wa» 
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It  is  to  be  remarked^  however,  that  the  Satyre  on  the 
Three  Estates,  like  the  Rehearsal,  when  acted  by 
Garrick^  and  Cibber^  admitted  of  recent  retrospeclion^ 
and  temporary  allusions.  An  accurate  eye^  adverting 
to  the  dates^  may  trace  Lyndsay's  interpolations^  for 
the  purpose  of  alluding  to  late  events^  in  order  to 
elevate  and  surprise  the  unpractised  auditors. 

This  Satyre  appears  to  have  been  very  early  garbled^ 
and  abridged;  as  we  may  learn  from  Bannatyne'a 
manuscript^  in  the  Advocates'  library ;  containing  a 
series  of  eight  Interludes,  which  were  mostly  extracted 
from  Lyndsay's  satirical  drama.  Ramsay>  when  ho 
was  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity^  both  as  a  poet^  and 
an  editor^  made  preparations  for  publi^ng  those 
Interludes,  £ut^  they  remained  in  MS.  till  the  year 
1792.  They  were  then  printed,  in  a  castrated  form, 
by  Mr.  Pinkerton  :  but,  before  he  could  publish 
Uiem>  he  obtained  the  use  of  Mr.  Caley's  copy  of  this 
Satyre,  which  was  printed,  by  R.  Charteris,  the  second 
time,  in  l604.  By  the  collation  of  this  copy,  which 
Mr.  Caley  had  the  kindness  to  lend  me,  with  the 
edition  of  l602,  which  is  in  my  library,  it  is  apparent, 
from  the  many  diflferences  between  them,  that  these 
are  different  editions.  Mr.  Pinkerton  now  added  to 
the  Interludes  sixty  pages  from  the  Play.     He  is  po- 

acted,  heside  Edinburgh,  on  some  subsequent  day,  during 
the  life  of  Lyndsay,  who  was  present,  as  director,  according 
to  Ch2Uteris*s  report. 
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sitive^  tbat  the  first  interlude  formed  a  part  of  the 
play,  as  appears,  he  says,  from  the  prologue :  but, 
this  {prologue  evinces,  that  this  interlude  was  repre- 
sented at  a  quite  difier<»it  day,  from  the  Play,  which 
b  mentioned  in  it.  Again :  much  is  said  repeatedly, 
in  this  interlude^  of  the  battle  of  Pinkey-CUugh, 
which  was  fought,  undoubtedly,  on  the  10th  of  Sep« 
(ember  1547.  Now,  Lyndsay*s  play  had  been  acted, 
at  Coupar,  in  1533,  and  at  Linlithgow  in  1540.  Here, 
then,  is  a  fetal  QnacKremsm,  which  demonstrates,  that 
Lyndsay's  satirical  play  had  been  acted  many  years, 
before  this  interlude  was  written  by  whatever  hand  *. 
It  is  obvious,  that  this  play,  as  it  was  printed  in  l602,  is 
t  complete  whole,  without  the  necessity  of  any  preceding 
kterkide,  or  {my  occasion  for  subsequent  appendage. 
It  wasfirst  printed,  in  1 602,  as  the  well  known  play  of 
sir  David  Lyndsay,  in  a  perfect  form  :  it  was  again 
published  in  1604^  but  the  second  edition  is  not  so 
good  as  the  first  f .     Mr.  Sibbald,  when  he  repub- 

*  Mr.  Pinkerton,  indeed,  says,  in  the  face  of  this  ana- 
rhnmism,  that  *«  the  interlude  was  acted,  on  the  first  repre- 
**  senution  of  the  play,  at  Coupar  m  Fife,  but,*  was  omitted 
*  on  the  more  solemn  representation,  at  Edinburgh  [in 
"  1554]."  We  thus  see  how  easy  it  is  to  write  when  facts  are 
pushed  aside.  "  The  play,  he  admits,  presents  one  continued 
"  succession  of  action,  undivided  by  interludes.'*  This  ad- 
mission contradicts  what  is  said  above  of  this  interlude  having 
once  formed. a  part  of  this  play. 

t  Of  this  play,  there  are  only  two  leaves  remaining  in  the 
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lished  some  part  of  this  play^  in  Ms  Chronicle,  talked 
wildly  about  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  original 
piece,  and  acted  fraudulently^  in  what  he  gave  to  th<^ 
public,  saying  that  '*  he  had  not  omitted  a  single 
''  line  in  the  body  of  the  play>  as  printed  in  the  first 
*'  edition  of  1602."  Yet,  by  comparing  this  edition 
with  what  he  has  published,  it  appears  that,  he  has 
omitted  a  series  of  forty-six  pages^  from  page  3  to 
page  49,  and  eleven  pages,  from  page  143  to  1^4^ 
exclusive  of  verses,  and  passages.  Here,  then,  is  this 
play,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  singular  curio- 
sity, garbled  of  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  pages  of 
very  curious  matter.  I  have  now  republished  this 
play,  fi-om  the  first  edition  of  l602,  which  has  been 
collated  with  the  second  edition  of  1604  *.    I  do  not 


Lambeth  library ;  and  these  are  employed,  as  fenders,  for 
more  orthodox  matter. 

*  That  there  were  two  editions,  though  the  original  prin- 
ters, and  subsequent  editors,  have  confounded  them,  is  demon- 
strable. Thus,  the  edition  of  1602  is  wrong  sometimes,  whe» 
the  edition  of  1604  is  right : 

Ed.  1602.  Ed.  1604. 

~  Knw  -        knaw    -        ^    p.  126 

Except  -        expert      -    -        130 

By        -        -        But     -  -  87 

And        -     -        Am,       -       -  S9 

Thair  -        Your  -  39- 
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thinks  that  there  were  ever  any  appendages  belonging 
to  it  i  the  Droichs  were  not  written  by  Lyndsay>  what- 
ever Sibbald  may  suppose :  nor  do  I  admits  that  the 
first  interlude^  above  mentioned^  was  written  by 
Lyndsay,  though  he  be  closely  copied^  whatever  confi- 
dence may  think  upon  the  pointy  or  dictation  may 
say.  This  play  has  never  been  admitted,  till  now, 
into  any  of  the  numerous  editions  of  L3md8ay*s 
works. 

5,  The  Answer  to  the  King^s  flyting.     1536. 

Lyndsay  now  shows,  by  his  answer  to  the  king's  * 
ragment  *,  which  was  handed  about  among  the  lusHe 
ladies,  that  he  was  an  experienced  courtier.     The 

The  edition  of  1604  Is  wrong,  when  the  ed.  1602  is  right ; 
Ed,  1604.  Ed.  1602. 

da        •        -    p.    97        ••        do. 
Tracl  -        122        -        Travel 

Habbie  -        122        -        Heavie 

It  is  only  in  an  instance  or  two»  that  the  expression  is 
changed  ;  as  "  being  like  to  die,"  in  ed.  1602;  «« lykand  to 
die,"  in  the  ed.  1604,  at  p.  94.  After  so  decisive  a  collation, 
scepticism  cannot  doubt,  whether  there  were  one,  or  two 
editions  of  Lyndsay *s  Play, 

*  Ragment,  as  we  are  told  by  Ruddimau,  signifies  a  dis- 
course, a  rhapsody :  it  means,  here,  a  satire,  or,  as  Lyndsay 
.  might  say,  a  lampoon,  being  aimed  at  a  particular  person. 
VOL.  !•  F 
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king  had  persuaded  the  lustie  ladies  of  Fewus  amrt, 
diat  our  poet  was  unable  to  please  theni>  and  only  fit 
*^  to  beir  cumpanie  to  the  cukis  *,**  Upon  the  royal 
pen,  which  had  thus  tried  to  make  him  alhamvfiallej 
in  the  eje%  of  the  fair,  Lyndsay  '^  cries  an  loud  ven- 
"  gence:"  Yet^  recollecting  that  Aese^a^no^anepoe^^ 
that  the  king  was  the  very  prince  of  poetry ;  he  finds 
it  couyenieut,  at  least  courtly,  ''  to  fie  fast  frome  his 
"^  flyting."  He  acknowledges  the  king's  powers  of 
love,  and  song :  he  admits  his  own  defects,  as  a  poet, 
and  his  own  inability,  for  Venus  werkis.  Yetj 
Lyndsay  discloses  an  adventure  of  the  king's,  which 
must  have  raised  a  general  titter  in  Fenus  court, 
among  the  lustie  ladies.  Our  poet  now  delivers  the 
royal  counsellors  to  the  feynd  of  hell,  that  did  not  of 
ane  princess  him  provyde :  yet,  he  recollects,  that  it 
was  said  by  some,  that  there  comes  a  buckler  out  of 
France,  which  will  endure  his  dints,  though  thay  be 
dour  f .  The  foregoing  intimations  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  Flyting  to  1536  j  when  the  king  was  twenty-four, 
and  Lyndsay  was  forty-six.    The  poet,  feeling  his 

*  From  this  intimation,  as  well  as  others,  it  is  apparent 
that  thi  cukis  were  then  all  female. 

t  The  king's  design  to  visit  France,  to  ask  a  wife  from 
Francis  L,  was  known  on  the  26th  of  July  1536  :  on  the  29th 
of  October,  thereafter,  it  was  already  determined,  that 
James  V.  «hou]d  marry  Magdalene,  the  daughter  of  Francis. 
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mf^novlty,  in  one  sense^  and  feigning  it>  in  another^ 
at  length  cries  out : 

"  Now,  schir,  fareweill !  because  I  can  nocbt  flyte^ 
''  And  thocht  I  could,  I  war  nocht  till  avance 
"  Aganis  your  ornate  meter  to  indyte. 
''  Fareweill !  of  flowand  rhethorik  the  flour.** 

Lyndsay*8  Answer  to  the  King*s  Fly  ting  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  editions  preceding  that  of  1568, 
wherein  it  is  said  to  have  been  ^'  never  befoir  im- 
''  prentit."  It  has  retained  its  place  in  the  subse- 
quent editions. 

6.  The  Complaynt  of  Bascbe^  the  King's  Hound. 
1536. 
There  are  very  few  notes  of  time,  in  this  Cbm- 
playnt,  whereby  to  ascertain  the  epoch  of  its  author- 
ship. This  hound  w^s  bred  by  John  Gordon  (^ 
Fittarie ;  and  was  presented  to  the  king  by  George> 
the  fourth  earl  of  Huntjy,  who  is  often  mentioned  in 
this  instructive  poem.  He  was  the  son  of  Margaret, 
a  natural  daughter  of  James  IV.,  and  John,  master  of 
Hundy :  and  he  was  of  course  the  king's  nephew, 
by  a  spurious  sister,  who  was  bom  of  a  daughter  of 
John,  lord  Drummond  *.  George,  earl  of  Huntly, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1523  5  and  from  the  king's 

*  Crawf.  Hist.  Stuarts,  p.  S3, 
f3. 
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kindness^  he  obtsdned  many  grants  of  land,  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1530  to  1540.  When  the  king  went  to 
France  in  1536,  the  earl  was  made  one  of  the  re- 
gency *.  While  Basche,  the  gift  of  this  great  earl, 
was  a  favourite, 

''  He  of  na  creature  tuke  cure  5 
"  Bot,  lap  upon  the  kingis  bed, 
"  With  claith  of  gold,  thoch  it  were  spred." 

Had  the  king  been  a  married  man,  such  a  freedom 
could  not  have  been  used,  even  by  a  favourite,  with- 
out chastisement.  The  demerits  of  Basche  drove  him 
into  banishment,  and  h6  was  succeeded  by  Bawtie, 
*'  the  king's  best  beloved  dog  5" 

*'  Who  now  lyis  on  the  king*s  night  gown,** 

If  the  king  had  been  married,  it  is  impossible,  that 
Bawtie  could  have  been  thus  indulged  to  sleep  upon 
the  king's  night  gown.  The  whole  context  seems  to 
Evince,  that  the  Complaynt  of  Basche  was  written  by 

*  The  commission,  dated  the  29th  of  August  1536,  is  in 
Crawf.  OfBces  of  State,  83.  On  the  king's  return,  Huntly 
was  made  lieutenant  of  the  north.  He  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  earl 
was  made  chancellor  after  the  assassination  of  Beaton.  He 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Corrichie,  on  the  28th  of  October  1562, 
fightibg  against  the  personal  hatred  of  the  bastard  Murray. 
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Lyndsay,  for  the  king's  amusement,  before  he  sailed 
for  France^  in  1536.    Our  poet  forgets  not  to  praise 


•  Lanceman,  Lyndsay's  dog, 


"  Quhilk  ay  has  keepit  his  lawtie 
"  And  nevir  winy  it  lamb,  nor  hog." 

The  Complajmt  of  Basche  seems  to  have  been  first 
prioted  in  the  edition  of  1566 ;  and  appears  to  have 
retained  its  place  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  Lynd- 
lay's  works. 

7.  The  Deploratioun  for  Queue  Magdalene.  153/. 

James  V.  was  betrothed,  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
!  ber  1536,  to  Magdalene  of  France,  who  seems  to 

I  hive  been  captivated  by  his  person,  at  the  blooming 

age  of  twenty-four,  that  had  captivated  so  many  ele- 
gant women  before.  Their  marriage,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians,  was  consummated  on  the 
Ist  January  1537-  The  king,  and  queen,  arrived,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  29th  of  May.  And  Magdalene  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  on  the  10th  of  July,  while 
every  one  was  preparing  to  celebrate  her  reception. 
Lyndsay,  who  was  whetting  his  pen  to  rehearse  ''  the 
"  myrthis  musical"  of  that  triumph,  was  obl%ed  to 
cry  out  J 

"  Oh!  thou  tyrane^  in  quhome  is  found  na  grace, 
"  Our  alUluya  has  turnit  in  cdlace  r 
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The  events^  thus,  evince,  that  the  Dephratioun 
was  written  in  1537.  And,  it  was  printed,  in  the 
French  edition  of  \55S,  and  reprinted,  in  the  English 
edition,  1566,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  editions. 

8.  The  Justing  of  Watson  and  Barbour. 

The  moum'ing  for  Magdalene  did  not  prevent 
James  V.  from  sending  ambassadors  to  France,  to 
demand,  in  marriage,  Mary  of  Loralne.  The  king» 
and  the  widow  of  Longville,  were  married  by  proxy, 
on  the  28th  of  May  1538.  She  arrived  at  Crail,  in 
Fife,  on  the  10th  of  the  subsequent  Jiine.  And  the 
marriage  was  immediately  solenuiized  at  St.  An- 
drew's, which  is  said  to  have  been  then  a  beautiful 
city.  On  that  joyous  occasion,  was  exhibited  the 
celebrated  justing  "  betwix  James  Watsoun  and 
''  Jhone  Barbour :" 

"  The  ape  of  thame  was  gentil  James  Watsoun, 
"  And  Johne  Barbour,  the  uther  campioun  j 
^'  Unto  the  king  thay  war  familiaris, 
''  And  of  his  chalmer  baith  cubicularis ; 
^'  James  was  ane  man  of  greit  intelligence> 
*'  Ane  medicinar  full  (tf  experience, 
"  And  Johne  Barbour,  he  was  ane  nobil  leche, 
"  Crukit  carlingis  he  wald  gar  thame  get  speche.'* 

Lyndsay,  we  have  seen,  acted  a  conspicuous  part, 
at  the  solemnization  of  the  royal  espousals.    And,  he 
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now  compyJit  this  ladicnms  account  of  the  womanlie 
justing  of  the  king's  twa  medicinars,  for  the  enter- 
tainment  of  the  kingis  grace^  and  quene.  This  com- 
pilation was  originally  printed  in  the  edition  15GS, 
and  has  kept  its  ground  in  the  subsequent  editions. 

9.  The  Supplication  against  Syde  Taillis.  ]  539. 

There  are  few  notes  of  time  in  this  Supplication, 
which  Ljmdsay  made  to  the  king^  in  contempt  of 
Syde  taillis  3  and  which  had  often  been  made  before^ 
and  continued  to  be  made^  in  after  times.  The  poet 
gpeaks,  however,  of  the  propriety  of  dress,  and  po- 
liteness of  behaviour,  which  distinguished  the  French 
ladies.  Thi3  praise  seems  to  intimate,  that  Lyndsay 
bad  now  returned  from  France,  where  he  had  been 
to  witness  the  king's  marriage.  The  poet  speaks,  in 
sev^nal  places,  of  the  queen,  of  the  queen's  majesty. 
This  intimation  points  to  the  presence  of  the  queen  ; 
and  both  ttiose  circumstances,  which  are  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  opposing  fad,  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
writing  of  this  Supplication  to  the  year  1536.  It 
was  first  published  in  the  edition  of  Lynd^ay's  work^ 
1568,  ^ough  it  was,  no  doubt,  handed  about  before. 
It  was  comprehended  in  the  subsequent  editions. 
Andj  strange  to  tell,  it  was  printed,  singly,  on  two 
folio  pages,  in  1^0. 
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10.  Kitteis  Confession.  1541. 

In  this  ridicule  of  auricular  confession,  there  is 
scarcely  any  note  of  time.  By  making  captious  in- 
quiries about  Inglis  huJds,  the  confessor  plainly  alludes 
to  the  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures*.  By 
adverting  to  the  dates  of  that  translation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times^  it  seems  to  be  apparent,  that 
Kitteis  Confession  must  have  been  written,  in  the  in- 

*  The  same  sentiment  is  more  fully  opened  in  Lyndsay's 
Play,  Tyndal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  made» 
at  Antwerp,  in  1526.  In  1527,  there  was  a  Dutch  edition  of 
the  same  translation,  which  was  smuggled  into  Britain.  In 
1528, 1529,  and  15S0,  there  were  several  other  editions  from 
/the  Dutch  printers.  Tyndal  republished  his  translation,  in 
1534,  and  in  1536.  A  translatioii  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment was  published,  in  England;  and,  in  1536,  was  ordered 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  be  placed  in  all  churches,  for  every  one  to 
read.  See  Lewis's  Hbt.  of  the  Transi.  of  the  Bible.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  printed  by  Redman, 
in  Fleet  Street,  1538,  both  in  English  and  in  the  Latin  of 
Erasmus.  In  Scotland,  they  tried  pretty  early,  in  their  Re* 
formation,  to  obtain  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  toung.  On 
the  15th  of  March  1542-3,  being  the  first  parliament,  after 
the  demise  of  James  V.,  lord  Maxwell  proposed  an  act,  which 
passed,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  prelates,  **  that  it 
«*  sail  be  leful  to  all  the  lieges  to  haif  the  holy  writ,  to  wit  the 
«  New  Testament  and  the  Auld,  in  the  vulgar  tung,  in  Inglis, 
«<  or  Scottis,  of  an  good  and  true  translation."  Keith's  Hist, 
p.  36-7.  The  first  Bible,  which  was  printed,  however,  in 
Scotland,  was  the  Geneva  translation,  by  Bassandyne,  in  1576. 
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tertnediate  period,  from  1530  to  1543.  There  would 
have  been  no  fitness,  in  those  questions^  afrer  it  was 
made  lawful,  by  lord  MaxwelFs  act,  to  have  the 
holy  writ  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  without  oflfence;  and 
after  the  regent  Arran  had  caused  that  act  to  be  pub« 
lished,  on  the  igth  of  March  1541-2.*  It  is  to  be 
recollected  also,  that  our  sir  David  Lyndsay  sat  in 
that  parliament.  This  confession  was,  therefore, 
written,  we  may  suppose,  in  1541.  it  was  printed 
in  die  edition  of  1508  3  being  compylit  (as  is  belevit) 
by  schir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount.  Such  is  tlie 
intimation  of  Henry  Charteris,  the  publisher  of  that 
edition,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  Lyndsay,  and  his  labours. 

11.  The  Tragedie  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
St.  Androis,  David  Beaton.    1546. 

The  odious  assassination  of  this  great,  but  obnoxious 
prelate,  was  achieved,  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  who 
were  in  the  pay  of  Henry  VIIL,  on  the  28th  of  May 
1546.  Lyndsay,  immediately,  sat  down  to  gratify 
his  prejudice,  by  satirizing  the  memory  of  Beaton, 
and  mcidentally  protecting  the  lives  of  the  assassins. 
This  tragedie  was  printed,  at  London,  in  1546.f .     It 

•  Robert8on*s  Part  Records,  p.  645—^. 
t  Tsinner  in  vo.  Lyndsay.  This  ediuon  was  in  the  Harleian 
Library.  Cat.  v.  i.  no.  83751. 
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was  reprinted  in  the  French  edition^  1558 :  and>  it 
was  again  printed  by  Jhone  Skott,  at  St.  Andrew's,  in 
the  subsequent  year  *.  This  Tragedie  has  been  re* 
tained  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  Lyndsay's  works. 

12.  The  Historie  of  Squyer  Meldrum.  1550. 
This  historie  was  founded  on  the  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures of  a  well  known  person,  in  Fifeslure,  Wil- 
liam Meldrum,  the  laird  of  Cleish  and  Binnsf.  He 
was  born  probably  about  the  year  14§3,  at  the  house 
of  Cleish,  in  the  parish  of  Cleish,  which  lies  within 
Kinross-shire,  rather  than  in  Fife.  By  his  poetical 
biographer,  are  we  told: 

''  He  was  hot  twentie  yeiris  of  age, 
''  Quhen  he  began  his  vassalage." 

His  first  service,  or  vassalage,  or  adventure,  was 
onboard  the  Scotish  fleet,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Arran,  burnt  Carrickfergus  on 

*  This  edition  of  1559  is  in  the  Lambeth  library* 
t  **  The  water  of  Gamey "  says  Sibbald,  in  hb  Fife, 
p.  207>  «  taketh  its  rise  from  two  small  lochs  upon  the  top  of 
'<  Cleish  hills ;  and  runs  through  the  valley,  near  to  Cleish, 
**  the  seat  of  lord  Colville ;  which  Cleish,  regnante  Jac,  fT,  did 
<*  belong  to  the  Meldrums.'*  Squyer  Meldrum,  ^  who  never 
<<  regarded  money/*  sold  this  property  of  his  ancestors  to  sir 
James  Colville  of  Easter  Weems,  about  the  year  15S0.  Char- 
ters in  the  Pub.  Records.  DougL  Peerage,  p.  144—47. 
3 
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the  Ireland  coist,  in  1513.  From  Carrickfergusy 
i^rran  sailed  to  Calais^  where^  as  the  poet  tells^ 

"  Hary,  the  aucht^  king  of  England^ 
*'  That  tjrme,  at  Caleis^  was  lyand." 

From  history,  we  know,  that  Henry  VIII.  lay  at 
Calais  in  July  1513.  Meldrum  remained  in  France 
during  the  war.  Peace  between  England  and  Fi'ance, 
which  included  Scotland,  was  made  on  the  13th  of 
September  1514.  After  performing  many  feats  of 
arms,  our  squyer  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  admired 
by  the  ladies;  and  repaired  to  Ambiance,  in  Picardie, 
where  Louis  was  lying,  and  where  our  squyer  was 
esteeaied  by  the  captains^.  Squyer  Meldrum,  as  we 
are  told  by  his  biographer, 

«       ■        did  remane  in  France, 
*'  Ane  certane  tyme,  for  his  plesour, 
*'  Weil  estemit,  in  greit  honour." 

He  was  now  courted  by  the  ladies,  and  invited  by 
the  lords,  to  remain  in  France : 

'*  Bot,  youth  made  him  sa  insolejii, 

"  That  be,  in  France,  wald  not  remane." 

The  squyer,  at  length,  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1515, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Such  was  his  fame  that, 
wherever  he  wnent,  be  was  well  received  by  the  men, 

*  Louis  XII.  died  In  January  1514-15. 
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for  his  spirit^  and  by  the  women^  for  his  gallantry* 
Scotland^  existing  under  an  anarchical  minority^  fur- 
nished such  a  squyer  many  a  fields  both  for  the  con<» 
flicts  of  war^  and  the  dalliances  of  love.  His  con« 
eluding  adventure^  in  both^  happened  on  the  road 
from  Edinburgh  to  Leith,  in  August  13 17^  when 
jealousy,  and  hatred,  in  the  person  of  Stirling  of  Kier, 
marched  out  with  fifty  men,  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Fife :  On  that  occasion,  Meldrum  defended  himself 
with  unconquerable  bravery,  till  he  was  nearly  cut  in 
pieces.  De  la  Bastie,  a  French  knight,  who  then 
ruled  Scotland,  as  locum  tenens  for  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, did  himself  immortal  honour,  by  the  spirit  and 
enterprise,  with  which  he  pursued  and  took  the  assas- 
sins*. Yet,  by  the  skill  and  care  of  the  surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  the  squyer  was  enabled  to  survive  many 
years,  though  he  must  have  existed  in  a  vety  crippled 
state-f .    After  a  while,  he  was  invited  by  the  aged 

♦  This  dn^lar  adventure  is  very  minutely  told  by  Pitscot- 
tie,  p.  129.  De  la  Bastie  was  himself  assassinated  by  Home 
of  Wedderburn,  on  the  1 7th  of  September  1517.  It  was  ao 
age  of  lawlessness,  and  crimes. 

f  Pitscottie  says  Meldrum  lived  Jljly  years,  after  this  ad- 
venture, in  August  1517.  Id.  But,  such  a  length  of  life  would 
carry  his  existence  several  years  beyond  that  of  his  poetical 
biographer.  If  he  lived  forty  years,  he  must  have  died  in 
1557,  when  sir  David  had  ceased  to  write.  But,  from  the 
poet's  declaration,  we  know,  what  is  in  itself  probable,  that 
•quyer  Meldrum,  .who  was  not  a  person  to  be  handled  roughly 
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Patrick  lord  Lyndsay  of  Byres,  to  act  both  as  deputy 
sb^nff  of  Fife,  and  as  marschal  of  his  household^. 
The  same  ccmnection  continued  with  John  lord  Lynd- 
say. That  he  lived  many  years,  and  died,  in  his  old 
age,  at  the  Struther,  lord  Lyndsay's  seat,  in  Fife,  is 
certmnf .  Yet,  he  first  made  his  Testament,  and  ap- 
pointed his  executors : 

"  First,  Daid  erle  of  Crawfuird,  wise,  and  wicht]:) 
"  And,  Johne  lord  Lyndsay,  my  maister  special  1 

by  any  satiriflt,  was  dead,  when  Lyndsay  undertook  to  com- 
pyle  his  Historie.    When  invoking  his  muse,  the  poet  says, 
«  With  help  of  Clio  I  intend, 
*  Sa  MiNERVi  wuld  me  sapience  send, 
**  Ane  nobill  squyer  to  discryfe, 
**  Quhais  douchtlnes,  during  his  lijje, 
•*  I  know  myself,  thareof  I  wryte, 
**  And  all  his  deidis  I  dare  indyte.** 
•  Sb.  Fife,  p.  100:  «  Lord  Lyndsay  is  sheriff;  1 524—1530 ; 
*  Esquire  Meldrum  is  his  depute,'^    He  continued  sheriff  de- 
pute, during  the  life  of  Vhis  lord,  who  died  in  1526.    William 
Mddrom  was  a  witness  to  a  charter,  from  John  lord  Lyndsay 
of  Byres,  to  William  Lyndsay,  dated  the  Slst  of  March  1529. 
William  Meldrum  of  Binns  was  a  witness  to  another  charter 
of  lord  Lyndsay,  dated  the  15th  orMay  1532.    Pub.  Rec. 
This  is  the  latest  authentic  notice  of  William  Meldrum. 

t  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  who  knew  lord  Lyndsay's  family, 
and  the  afiairs  of  squyer  Meldrum,  states  both  those  facts, 
explicitly. 

I  The  first  died  in  1542;  the  second  in  1563;  and  the  third 
in  1538. 
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'^  The  third  sail  be  sir  Walter  Lyndsaj^  ane  noble 
"  knicht." 

Prom  all  those  intimations^  it  is  probable^  that  the 
Historie  and  Testament  of  Meldrum  were  some  of  the 
last  of  our  poet's  labours  ^  and  were  perhaps  written 
about  the  year  1550.    This  is  said  to  have  been  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Lyndsay's  works^  in  1 5g2  : 
but^  the  fact  is^  that  it  was  only  annexed  to  that  edl" 
tion^  after  it  was  printed^  separately^  in  15Q4^.     1 
doubt,  whether  there  was  any  edition  of  the  Historie 
of  Meldrum,  in  l602  5  as  such  edition  no  where  ap- 
pears, but  in  loose  assertion.    In  1610,  when  Finlay- 
son   printed  his  edition  of  Lyndsay's  Works,    the 
Historie  of  Squyere  Meldrum  was  appended  to  it, 
with  a  different  titlepage,  without  any  paging,  and 
without  being  mentioned  in  the  table  of  contents  f. 
The  Historie  of  Squyer  Meldrum  was  left  out  of  the 
subsequent  editions  of  our  poet's  works;  owing  to 
whatever  cause,  of  design,  or  accident.     The  late 
edition  of  Mr.  Pinkerton    pretends  to    be  copied 
from  the  edition  of  1 594.      Yet,  it  diffisrg  much 

*  In  the  table  of  contents,  indeed^  of  the  editioji  of  1592, 
the  Historie  of  Meidrum  is  mentioned;  yet,  its  cc^phon  de- 
clares it  to  have  been  printed  in  1594:  and  the  series  of  the 
pages  is  difierent  from  the  paging  of  the  edition  of  159SS. 

f  This  edition  of  Squyer  Meldrum,  which  was  printed  bj 
Lawson*  was  in  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  library;  aad  is  in  the 
curious  library  of  Mr.  Maule  of  Panmure. 
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fiotxk  the  Museum  copy  of  1594^  with  which  his  copy 
has  been  collated:  it  difien  even  in  the  sense^  and 
it  has  been  manufactured,  by  fonuing  it  into  books^ 
by  changing  the  orthography,  and  by  Ualidxing  the 
exjH-essions.  Mr.  Sibbald,  in  his  more  recent  edi- 
ticm^  has  servilely  copied  the  veiy  mistakes  of  the 
preceding  edition. 

13.  Ane  Dialog  of  the  miserabiU  Estait  of  this  Warld 
betwix  Experience  and  ane  C^ourteour.  1553. 

This  historical  work>  as  it  is  the  largest,  is  certain- 
ly the  last  of  the  labours  of  Lyndsay.  How  long  he 
was  compyling  the  MonarcMe,  it  is  impossible  to  tell^ 
as  he  has  left  nothing,  which  can  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  quickness  of  his  composition,  or  of  the  time, 
that  this  poetical  histoiy  required.  He  has,  however, 
given  us  a  chronological  calculation^  in  his  iburth 
book^  which  clearly  evinces,  that  the  work  was  finish- 
ed at  the  end  of  1553*.  In  his  Epistle  Nuncu* 
patorie,  the  author  tells  his  iytU  qvmr  to 

*  Lyndsaiy  refers  to  nakter  Carion,  for  the  prophetical 
i&tifliation  of  £2t>,  that  the  world  shall  stand  6000  years; 
and  he  accounts  for  the  fuifihnent  of  this  long  term,  in  th^ 
foUowMi;  manner; 

From  Adam  to  Abraham     -     SOOO  years. 

From  Abraham  to  Christ      -     2000 

Fr4Mii  Christ  to  the  world's  end  2000 

—  6000  years. 
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"  Ga  first  till  James,  our  prince,  and  protectour^ 
**  And  his  brother,  our  spiritual  govemour.'* 

But,  James,  earl  of  Arran,  and  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
relinquished  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  the  queen- 
mother,  on  the  10th  of  April  1554:  so  that  the  work 
must  have  been  finished,  before  this  great  event  took 
place,  by  a  formal  act.  The  first  edition  of  this  ela- 
borate work  is  said  in  the  titlepage  to  have  been 
''  Imprintit  at  the  command  and  expensis  off  Doctor 
"  Machabseus.  In  Capmanhouin.  Quod  Lyndsay, 
"  1552*."  This  titlepage  is  utliversally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  feigned,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception. The  author,  we  see,  avowed  himself:  but, 
the  printer  skulked  behind  a  deceptions  titlepage f. 

Of  this  last  period  of       -        -     2000  years, 

There  are  now  bygone    -   1553 

And  there  remain      -     -   447 

2000. 

Such  is  the  statement  in  the  standard  edition  of  Lyndsay ! 
Most  of  the  editions  have  put  fyve  thousand  for  one  thou- 
sand; but,  this  genuine  statement  evinces,  that  Lyndsay 
thought  the  year  1553  as  bygone,  when  he  was  finishing  his 
'  last,  and  greatest  work  of  the  Monarchic, 

•  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  perusal  of  a  very  fiAe  copy 
of  this  rare  edition,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Hill. 

f  The  cause  we  may  perceive  in  an  act  of  the  5th  parlia- 
ment of  Mary,  cap.  XXXV,  "  Anent  prentaris:  Forasmeldll 
**  as  thair  is  divers  prentaris  in  this  realm,  that  dailie  and 
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Such  was  the  shoal^  on  which  the  printer  was  afraid 
to  wreck  his^l.  Yet^  is  it  apparent^  that  this  dia- 
logue of  Lyndsay  was  not  printed  either  at  Copenha- 
gen, or  London,  or  at  Rouen :  but,  at  St.  Andrew's, 
hj  Jhone  Skott*.    The  Dialogue  was  again  printed, 

"  continuellie  prentis  bukis  concerning  the  faith,  baliattis, 
**  sangis,h]3aphema.^oums,ry7n€s,  alsweill  of  kirkmen,  as  tem- 
'*  poral,  and  utheris,  tragedies,  alsweill  in  Latine,  as  in  Inglis 
^  toung,  not  sene  and  considerit  be  the  superiouris,  as  ap- 
*<  pertenis;  to  the  defamatioun  of  the  lieges:*'  It,  therefore, 
prohibited  such  printing  of  such  things,  either  in  the  Latine^ 
or  IjigUs  toung,  without  license;  under  the  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  the  **  prentaris  gudis,"and  banishment  from  the  reahn. 
This  act  says  nothing,  we  see,  of  the  Scoiish  toung, 

*  (1)  We  know  that,  in  fact,  Jhone  Skott,  a  printer,  did 
then  reside  at  St.  Andrew's;  and  did  print  archbishop  Ha- 
milton's Catechism  in  1552.  Herbert,  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1483-4.  Cocbum's  Meditatio  was  printed  at  St.  Andrew's, 
by  Jhone  Scot,  in  1555.  He  calls  himself.  Johannis  Scot,  in 
the  titlepage,  and  Johannes  Scott,  in  the  colophon*  At  the 
end  of  the  third  book  of  the  Dialogue^  there  appear,  as  Her- 
bert remarks,  J.  S.  in  large  capital  letters,  which  this  anti- 
quary, rightly,  supposes  can  only  apply  to  Jhone  Scott.  Up- 
on comparing  the  Dialogue  of  Lyndsay,  the  Catechism  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Meditatio  of  Cocbum,  there  appear,  in  all 
the  editions,  Scott,  the  printer, 's  marks :  (1)  Hercules  striking 
a  Centaur;  (2)  the  samejigttred  letters;  and  (3)  the  same  para- 
graph notations:  so  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  the  Dia^ 
UtguCy  or  Monarchiey  of  Lyndsay,  was  printed  at  St.  Andrew's, 
by  Jhone  Scott,  in  1554,  though  the  apparent  date  be  1552. 
Neither  the  name  of  Macdbaeus,  nor  the  name  of  Copmanhoun, 
was  fictitious,  as  we  may  learn  from  Knox's  History,  p.  21 : 

vol..  I.  o 
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was  reprinted  in  the  French  edition^  1556 :  and^  it 
was  again  printed  by  Jhone  Skott^  at  St.  Andrew's^  in 
the  subsequent  year  *.  This  Tragedk  has  been  re« 
tained  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  Lyndsay*8  works. 

12.  The  Historie  of  Squyer  Meldrum.  1550. 

This  historie  was  founded  on  the  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures of  a  well  known  person,  in  Fifeshire,  Wil- 
liam Meldrum,  the  laird  of  Cleish  and  Binnsf.  He 
was  born  probably  about  the  year  14@3,  at  the  house 
of  Cleish,  in  the  parish  of  Cleish,  which  lies  within 
Kinross-shire,  rather  than  in  Fife.  By  his  poetical 
biographer,  are  we  told : 

*'  He  was  hot  twentie  yeiris  of  age, 
'*  Quhen  he  began  his  vassalage.** 

His  first  service,  or  vassalage,  or  adventure,  was 
onboard  the  Scotish  fleet,  which,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  burnt  Carrickfergus  on 

*  This  edition  of  1559  is  in  the  Lambeth  library, 
t  "  The  water  of  Garney "  says  Sibbald,  in  his  Fife, 
p.  207,  **  taketh  its  rise  from  two  small  lochs  upon  the  top  of 
*<  Cleish  hills ;  and  runs  through  the  valley,  near  to  Cleish, 
*<  the  seat  of  lord  Colville ;  which  Cleish,  regnante  Jac,  F,  did 
**  belong  to  the  Meldrmns.'*  Squyer  Meldrum,  •*  who  never 
**  regarded  money,"  sold  this  property  of  his  ancestors  to  sir 
James  Colville  of  Easter  Weems,  about  the  year  1530.  Char* 
ters  in  the  Pub.  Records.  DougL  Peerage,  p.  144—47. 
3 
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the  Ireland  coisty  in  1513.  From  Carrickfergus^ 
Arran  sailed  to  Calais^  where,  as  the  poet  tells, 

"  Hary,  the  aucht,  king  of  England, 
*'  That  tyme,  at  Caleis,  was  lyand." 

From  history,  we  know,  that  Henry  VIII.  lay  at 
Calais  in  July  1513.  Meldrum  remained  in  France 
during  the  war.  Peace  between  England  and  Finance, 
which  included  Scotland,  was  made  on  the  13th  of 
September  1514.  After  performing  many  feats  of 
arms,  our  squyer  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  admired 
by  the  ladies;  and  repaired  to  Ambiance,  in  Picardie, 
where  Louis  was  lying,  and  where  our  squyer  was 
esteemed  by  the  captains^.  Squyer  Meldrum,  as  we 
are  told  by  his  biographer, 

»'  — did  remane  in  France, 

'*  Ane  certane  tyme,  for  his  plesour, 
"  Weil  estemit,  in  greit  honour." 

He  was  now  courted  by  the  ladies,  and  invited  by 
the  lords,  to  remain  in  France  : 

*^  Bot,  youth  made  him  sa  insolenty 

'*  That  he,  in  France,  wdd  not  remane.'* 

The^tt^er,  at  length,  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1515, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Such  was  his  fame  that, 
wherever  he  went,  he  was  well  received  by  the  men, 

*  Louis  XII.  died  Ist  January  1514-15. 
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lor  his  spirit^  and  by  the  women^  for  his  gallantry. 
Scotland^  existing  under  an  anarchical  minority^  fur- 
nished such  a  squyer  many  a  fields  both  for  the  con<» 
flicts  of  war^  and  the  dalliances  of  love.  His  con- 
cluding adventure^  in  both^  happened  on  the  road 
from  Edinburgh  to  Leith^  in  August  1517>  when 
jealousy,  and  hatred,  in  the  person  of  Stirling  of  Kier, 
marched  out  with  fifty  men,  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Fife :  On  that  occasion,  Meldrum  defended  himself 
with  unconquerable  bravery,  till  he  was  nearly  cut  in 
pieces.  De  la  Bastie,  a  French  knight,  who  then 
ruled  Scotland,  as  locum  tenens  for  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, did  himself  immortal  honour,  by  the  spirit  and 
enterprise,  with  which  he  pursued  and  took  the  assas- 
sins*. Yet,  by  the  skill  and  care  of  the  surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  the  squyer  was  enabled  to  survive  many 
years,  though  he  must  have  existed  in  a  very  crippled 
state-f .    After  a  while,  he  was  invited  by  the  aged 

♦  This  singular  adventure  is  very  minutely  told  by  Pitscot- 
tie,  p.  129.  De  la  Bastie  was  himself  assassinated  by  Home 
of  Wedderburn,  on  the  17th  of  September  1517.  It  was  an 
age  of  lawlessness,  and  crimes. 

f  Pitscottie  says  Meldrum  lived  Jijlif  years,  after  this  ad- 
venture, in  August  1517.  Id.  But,  such  a  length  of  life  would 
carry  his  existence  several  years  beyond  that  of  his  poetical 
biographer.  If  he  lived  forty  years,  he  must  have  died  in 
1557,  when  sir  David  had  ceased  to  write.  But,  from  the 
poet*6  declaration,  we  know,  what  is  in  itself  probable,  that 
squyer  Meldrum,  .who  was  not  a  person  to  be  handled  roughly 
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Patrick  lord  Lycdsay  of  Byres^  to  act  both  as  deputy 
sheiiff  of  Fife^  and  as  marschal  of  his  household^. 
The  same  c(»inection  continued  with  John  lord  Lynd- 
say.  That  he  lived  many  years^  and  died,  in  his  old 
age^  at  the  Struther,  lord  Lyndsay's  seat^  in  Fife,  is 
certainf .  Yet,  he  first  made  his  Testament,  and  ap- 
pointed his  executors : 

"  First,  Daid  erle  of  Crawfuird,  wise,  and  wichtjj 
''  And,  Johne  lord  Lyndsay,  my  maister  special  j 

by  any  satirist,  was  dead,  when  Lyndsay  undertook  to  com- 
fyU  his  Historic,    When  invoking  his  muse,  the  poet  says, 
«  With  help  of  Clio  I  intend, 
^  Sa  MiNERTs  wuld  me  sapience  send, 
•«  Ane  nobill  squyer  to  discryfe, 
**  Quhais  douchtines,  during  his  lyfe, 
**  I  know  myself,  thareof  I  wryte, 
**  And  all  his  deidis  I  dare  indyte.** 
•  Sib.  Fife,  p.  100:  «Lord  Lyndsay  is  sheriff;  1524— 1530; 
f  Esquire  Meldrum  is  his  depute**    He  continued  sheriff  de- 
pute, durmg  the  life  of  Vhis  lord,  who  died  in  1526.    William 
Meldrum  was  a  witness  to  a  charter,  from  John  lord  Lyndsay 
of  Bpes,  to  William  LynJsay,  dated  the  Slst  of  March  1529. 
William  Meldrum  of  Binns  was  a  witness  to  another  charter 
of  lord  Lyndsay,  dated  the  15th  or  May  1532.    Pub.  Rec. 
This  18  the  latest  authentic  notice  of  William  Meldrum. 

f  Sir  DaTid  Lyndsay,  who  knew  lord  Lyndsay*s  family, 
and  the  afi^rs  of  squyer  Meldrum,  states  both  those  facts, 
explicitly. 

I  The  first  died  in  1542;  the  second  in  1563;  and  the  third 
in  1538. 
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*^  The  third  sail  be  sir  Walter  Lyncbaj^  ane  noble 
''  knicht.** 

Prom  all  those  intimations,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
Historie  and  Testament  of  Meldrum  were  some  of  the 
last  of  our  poet's  labours  ^  and  were  perhaps  written 
about  the  year  1550.    This  is  said  to  have  been  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Lyndsay*s  works,  in  1 5Q2 : 
but,  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  only  annexed  to  that  edi-« 
tion,  after  it  was  printed,  separately,  in  1594^.     I 
doubt,  whether  there  was  any  edition  of  the  Historie 
of  Meldrum,  in  1602 }  as  such  edition  no  where  ap- 
pears, but  in  loose  assertion.    In  I610,  when  Finlay- 
son   printed  his  edition  of  Lyndsay's  Works,    the 
Historie  of  Squyere  Meldrum  was  appended  to  it, 
with  a  different  tidepage,  without  any  pa^ng,  and 
without  being  mentioned  in  the  table  of  contents  f. 
The  Historie  of  Squyer  Meldrum  was  left  out  of  the 
subsequent  editions  of  our  poet's  works;  owing  to 
whatever  cause,  of  design,  or  accident.     The  late 
edition  of  Mr.  Pinkerton   pretends  to    be  copied 
from  the   edition  of  15^.     Yet,  it  diffisrg  nnich 

*  In  the  table  of  contents,  indeed^  of  the  edidoB  of  1592» 
the  HistQrie  of  Meldrum  is  mentioned:  yet,  it$  colophon  de- 
clares it  to  ha've  been  pxintei  in  1594:  itnd  the  seiesof  the 
pages  IB  di^erent  from  the  paging  of  the  iedttion  of  1592. 

f  This  edidon  of  Squyer  Meldrum,  which  was  printed  bfy 
Lawson^  was  in  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  Hbrary;  aad  is  in  the 
curious  library  of  Mr.  Maule  of  Panmure, 
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from  the  Museum  copy  of  1594^  with  which  his  copy 
has  been  collated:  it  di£Fen  even  in  the  sense^  and 
it  has  been  manufactured,  by  forming  it  into  books^ 

.  by  changing  the  orthography,  and  by  Ualicixing  the 
expressions.    Mr.  Sibbald,  in  his  more  recent  edi- 

I       ticm^  has  servilely  copied  the  veiy  mistakes  of  the 

I       preceding  edition. 

13.  Ane  Dialog  of  the  miserabill  Estait  of  this  Warld 
I  betwix  Experience  and  ane  Courteour.  1553. 

I  This  historical  work>  as  it  is  the  largest,  is  certain- 

ly the  last  of  the  labours  of  Lyndsay.  How  long  he 
was  compyling  the  Monarchie,  it  is  impossible  to  tell, 

■  as  he  has  left  nothing,  which  can  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  quickness  of  his  composition,  or  of  the  time, 

I  that  this  poetical  histoiy  required.  He  has,  however, 
given  us  a  chronological  calculation^  in  his  iburth 
book,  which  clearly  evinces,  that  the  work  was  finish- 
ed at  the  end  of  1553*.  In  his  Epistle  Nuncu* 
patme,  the  author  tells  his  iytil  qvmr  to 


i  *  Lyndsaiy  refers  to  nakter  Carion,  for  the  prophetical 

i&tiiBation  of  £2t>,  that  the  world  shall  stand  6000  years; 

I  and  he  accounts  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  long  term,  in  th^ 
foUowiug  manner: 

From  Adam  to  Abraham     -     9000  years. 

From  Abraham  to  Christ      -     2000 

From  Christ  to  the  world's  end   SOOO 

—  6000  years. 
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'*  Ga  first  till  James^  our  prince,  and  protectour^ 
*'  And  his  brother,  our  spiritual  govemour." 

But,  James,  earl  of  Arran,  and  duke  of  Chatelherault, 
relinquished  the  regency  of  Scotland  to  the  queen- 
mother,  on  the  10th  of  April  1554:  so  that  the  work 
must  have  been  finished,  before  this  great  event  took 
place,  by  a  formal  act  The  first  edition  of  this  ela- 
borate work  is  said  in  the  titlepage  to  have  been 
"  Imprintit  at  the  command  and  expensis  off  Doctor 
"  Machabseus.  In  Capmanhouin.  Quod  Lyndsay^ 
''  1552*."  This  titlepage  is  utiiversally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  feigned,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception. The  author,  we  see,  avowed  himself:  but, 
the  printer  skulked  behind  a  deceptions  titlepagef . 

Of  this  last  period  of        -        -     2000  years, 

There  are  now  bygone    -   1553 

And  there  remain      -     -   447 

2000. 

Such  is  the  statement  in  the  standard  edition  of  Lynd^y ! 
Most  of  the  editions  have  put  fyve  thousand  for  ane  thou- 
sand; but,  this  genuine  statement  evinces,  that  Lyndsay 
thought  the  year  1553  as  bygone,  when  he  was  finishing  his 
'  last,  and  greatest  work  of  the  Monarchie, 

•  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  perusal  of  a  very  fiAe  copy 
of  this  rare  edition,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Hill. 

f  The  cause  we  may  perceive  in  an  act  of  the  5th  parlia- 
ment of  Mary,  cap.  XXXV,  **  Anent  prentaris:  Forasmekill 
**  as  thair  is  divers  prentaris  in  this  realm,  that  daiiie  and 
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Such  was  the  shoal,  on  which  the  printer  was  afraid 
to  wreck  his^.  Yet,  is  it  apparent^  that  this  Pia- 
logue  of  Lyndsay  was  not  printed  either  at  Copenha- 
gen, or  London,  or  at  Rouen :  but,  at  St.  Andrew's, 
by  Jhone  Skott*.    The  Dialogue  was  again  printed, 

"  continuellie  prentis  bukis  concerning  the  faith,  ballattis, 
"  jOT^yblasphematiounis,  r^m€5,  alsweill  of  kirkmen,  as  tem- 
**  pond,  and  utheris,  tragedies,  alsweill  in  Latine,  as  in  Iiiglis 
**  toimg,  not  sene  and  considerit  be  the  superiouris,  as  ap- 
«  pertenis;  to  the  defamatioun  of  the  lieges:"  It,  therefore, 
prohibited  such  printing  of  such  things,  either  in  the  Latine, 
or  JngUs  toung,  without  license;  under  the  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  the  **  prentaris  gudi8,"and  banishment  from  the  realm. 
This  act  says  nothing,  we  see,  of  the  Scotish  toung. 

*  (I)  We  know  that,  in  fact,  Jhone  Skott,  a  printer,  did 
then  reside  at  St.  Andrew's;  and  did  print  archbishop  Ha- 
milton's Catechism  in  1552.  Herbert,  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1483-4.  Cocbum*s  Meditatio  was  printed  at  St.  Andrew's, 
by  Jhone  Scot,  in  1555.  He  calls  himself,  Johannis  Scot,  in 
the  titlepage,  and  Johannes  Scott,  in  the  colophon.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  book  of  the  Dialogue^  there  appear,  as  Her- 
bert remarks,  J.  S.  in  large  capital  letters,  which  this  anti- 
quary, rightly,  supposes  can  only  apply  to  Jhone  Scott.  Up- 
on comparing  the  Dialogue  of  Lyndsay,  the  Catechism  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Meditatio  of  Cocbum,  there  appear,  in  all 
the  editions,  Scott,  the  printer, 's  marks :  (I)  Hercules  striking 
a  Centaur;  (2)  the  SBmeJigttred  letters;  and  (3)  the  same  para- 
graph notations:  «o  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  the  Dia* 
hgue,  or  Monarchies  of  Lyndsay,  was  printed  at  St.  Andrew's, 
by  Jhone  Scott,  in  1554!^  though  the  apparent  date  be  1552. 
Neither  the  name  of  Macabams,  nor  the  name  of  Copmanhoun, 
was  fictitious,  as  we  may  learn  from  Knox's  History,  p.  21 : 

VOL.    I.  O 
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in  the  edition  of  1558.  It  was  included  as  well  in 
the  edition  of  1568,  as  in  all  the  subsequent  editions^ 
Scotish,  English,  and  Irish.  The  Copmanhoun  edition 
of  the  Monarchie,  thus  printed  by  Skott,  at  St.  An- 
drew's, within  the  short  distance  of  eight  miles  from 
Lyndsay's  residence  at  the  Mount,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  faithful  copy  of  what  the  author  wrote,  except 
the  spelling  of  some  words  in  the  English  mode> 
which  was  so  tiatural  to  Skott,  an  English  printer^ 
who  had  been  transplanted  from  London  to  St.  An« 
drew's,  by  archbishop  Hamilton*. 

*'  In  what  honour,  credit,  and  estimation,  doctour  Machahceus 
**  was  with  Christiem,king  of  Denmark,  Cowpmanhowen,  and 
«  famous  men  of  divers  nations,  can  testify,"  The  Biblia 
Danica  was  first  printed  at  Copenhagen,  1550;  and>  one  of 
the  translators  of  it  was  Joannes  Macabcmsi,  Maittatre,  An. 
Typ.  vol.  iii.  p.  585.  Macabsus  was  a  Scotsman.  Cat.  MS. 
in  Corp.  Christ.  Lib.  Camb.  p.  135.  Lyndsay,  we  may  re- 
member, was  at  Copenhagen,  in  1548;  and  was  thereby  ena- 
bled to  furnish  the  printer,  Scot,  with  the  shield,  which  pro- 
tected him  from  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  parliament. 
*  Take  the  following  examples  of  the  different  spellings : 
Scots,  English.  Scots,  English, 

haly        —    holy  twa  —    two 

mair       —    more  abufe       —    above 

gif  —    geve  baith       *—    boith,  bothe 

stanis      •'^    stonis  nane        ^^^    none 

banis       —    bonis  fra  —    from: 

Now,  what  are  the  Scotish  spellingv,  but  the  Anglo-Saxon 
forms  of  the  words ! 
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§  III. 

An  Account  of  the  successitb  Editions  of  his 
Poems. 


The  first  attempt>  which  was  essayed  towards  a  Col^ 
lection  of  Lyndsay*s  Poetical  Works,  was  made  by 
Jascuy^  in  1558.  There  were  now  printed  two  edi- 
tions^ in  the  same  year,  at  the  same  place^  by  the  same 
printer.  It  was  in  the  subsequent  year^  that  the  Sco- 
tican  church  ordained^  according  to  Pitscottie^  and  his 
followers,  that  Lyndsay's  look  should  be  burnt:  yet, 
I  do  not  see  this  ordinance  mentioned,  either  in  Wil- 
kins's  Concilia,  or  in  lord  Hailes's  Councils.  John 
Skott  attempted,  however,  a  mysterious  edition  of 
Lyndsay's  Poems,  about  the  year  1559  >  wherein  he 
complains  of  the  two  former  editions  of  Jascuy,  which 
were  probably  printed  at  Rouen,  though  the  name  of 
Paris  be  placed  in  the  titlepage^.    These  editions  of 

♦  The  one  of  laacuy's  editions  was  in  4to,  whereof  there  is 
a  very  fine  copy  in  the  king*8  library;  the  other  was  in  12mo, 
whereof  I  have  a  very  fine  copy.  The  edition  of  Scott  may 
be  seen  in  the  Lambeth  library,  where  I  inspected  it.  Her- 
bert, in  his  Typographical  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  1485,  has  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  account  of  this  work  of  Scott*8,  without 
teeing  it ;  and  of  course,  vrathout  stating  it  accurately.  The 
Lambeth  Collection  of  Lyndsay's  Poetry  consists:  (1)  of  Th» 
6  2 
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1558  may  be  considered,  as  faithful  to  the  sense, 
though  the  spellings  are  mistaken  3  as  the  printer  did 
not  understand  the  language.  In  the  Monarchic,  it 
has  closely  followed  the  Copmanhoun  edition.  In  the 
smaller  pieces,  the  printer  copied  from  such  manu- 
scripts as  had  been  supplied  by  the  author;  since  there 
were  no  prior  editions,  if  we  except  the  Complaynt 
of  the  Papingo,  These  editions  of  1558  are,  particu-» 
larly,  valuable  to  the  critical  reader,  especially  in  the 
smcMer  pieces,  which  supply  the  genuine  readings,  in 
opposition  to  the  subsequent  interpolations  f.    The 

Monarchic,  1552:  2dly,  of  the  Tragedie  of  Beaton,  without 
the  name  of  the  printer,  but  with  Scott*8  typographical 
marks;  this  is  a  distinct  pamphlet:  Sdly,  of  the  Complaynt 
of  the  Papingo;  this  is  also  a  distinct  pamphlet:  4thly,  of  xht 
Dreme;  and  of  the  Complaynt  of  Lyndsay;  in  another  di-* 
stinct  pamphlet,  with  the  marks  of  Scott:  and  it  is  on  the  last 
page  of  this  pamphlet,  that  the  printer  complains  of  the 
French  editions,  as  not  being  worth  ane  placke;  though  1 
have,  by  collation,  found  them  to  be  more  accurate,  than  his 
prejudice  supposed,  and  worth  many  more  placks,  than  his 
avarice  conceived.  The  great  mistake  of  Herbert  consbted, 
in  supposing  that,  the  Monarchic  of  1552,  and  all  the  other 
pamphlets,  composed  one  volume;  whereas  they  were  quite 
distinct,  except  the  Dreme,  and  the  Complaynt^  Scott*s  my- 
stery arose  from  his  looking  fearfully  at  the  act  of  parliament 
jigainst  printers. 

t  In  those  editions  of  Jascuy,  there  were  not  any  marginal 
notes:  the  scriptural  references  were  placed  on  the  margins,  in 
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fame  of  Lyndsay's  labours  at  length  reached  England; 
as  indeed  he  had  been  already  known  to  Bale^  and 
Leland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1565-6,  there  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  Registers,  for  William 
Pekeryng,  a  book,  entitled,  *'  A  Dyalogue  betwene 
"  Experyence  and  a  Courtier,  compyled  by  Mr. 
'*  Davy  Lyndsay;  bothe  in  Englesshe  and  Skot- 
"  tessh*."  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  this  edition  of 
Lyndsay's  Monarchie  was  not  printed,  as  proposed  by 
the  bookseller,  in  Englesshe,  and  Skottesshe;  as  the 
slight  differences  of  the  two  languages,  in  that  age, 
would  have  clearly  appeared.  Purefoot,  in  fact,  pub- 
lished, in  London,  during  the  successive  years  1566, 
1575,  and  1581,  with  Pekerjmg,  the  Works  of  Lynd- 
say,  '*  compiled  in  the  Scottish  tung,  first  turned^ 
'*  and  made  perfect  Englishe,  pleasant  and  profitable 
''  for  all  estatesf ."     The  doer  of  the  English  book- 

the  sabsequent  editions:  of  course  they  were  not  so  placed,  by 
the  author's  authority. 

*  Stationers*  Registers.  Herbert's  MS.  copy,  in  mj  libra- 
ry, p.  113. 

f  On  my  copy  of  the  edition,  1566,  there  is  the  following 
note,  in  the  hand- writing  of  Herbert,  whose  copy  it  had  been : 
**  Mr.  Joseph'Ames,  in  his  Typographical  History,  mentions 
*'  seven  editions  of  this  book,  viz.  five  printed  in  Scotland, 
^  and  thre€  in  England,  Those  printed  in  Scodand,  are  by 
"  Ihone  Scott,  1568;  by  Thomas  Bassandine,  1574;  by  H.  C 
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sellers  not  only  translated  the  Scotish  tung  into  per" 
feet  Englishey  but  he  altered  the  words,  changed  the 
sentiments,  and  twisted  the  stanzas :  so'that  the  Eng- 
lish  editions  cannot  be  regarded,  as  the  Works  o£ 
Lyndsay.  They  only  show  how  much,  and  generally, 
our  poet's  Works  were  regarded  in  England,  during 
that  age. — ^We  now  return  from  this  slight  view  o£ 
the  English  editions  to  the  multiplied  editions  of  the 
Scotish  booksellers.  The  Edinburgh  edition  of  1508, 
which  is  said  "  to  be  the  first  real  Scotish  edition," 
was  obviously  printed  by  Jhone  Scott,  for  Henrie 
Gharteris,  who  gives  a  few  facts,  in  a  prefatory  dis- 
course of  tedious  preachment.  There  were  now  added 
to  this  Jirst  real  edition,  Lyndsay' s  Compla3mt  to  the 
King,  and  his  Answer  to  the  King's  Flyting,  which 
were  never  imprentit  hefoir}  and  there  were  left  out 

«  1588;  by  Henry  Charteris,  1592,  again,  1597:  those  printed 
*«  in  England  were  by  Thomas  Purfoote,  1566,  1575  (not 
"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ames)  and  1581."  The  English  edition 
of  1575,  however  rare,  was  in  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Constable, 
Edinburgh,  1801.  In  Tanner's  list  of  the  editions  of  Lynd- 
say's  V/orks,  there  is  sad  confusion.  The  list  given  of  the 
came  Works  by  Mackenzie  is  still  more  fictitious  than  Tan- 
ner's: Mackenzie  talks  of  having  seen  an  edition  of  Lyndsay *s 
Works  in  1540;  he  speaks  of  Hart's  edition,  in  1602:  and 
Mackenzie  thus  scribbles,  like  an  idiot,  I  will  not  say  like  a 
liar,  who  is  entitled  to  no  belief.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  giving 
his  list  of  the  editions  of  Lyndsay's  Works,  is  as  fictitious,  but 
more  confident,  than  either  of  them.    Maitl.  Poems,  vol.  i.  civ. 


f 
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of  this  Jirst  real  edition,  the  Historie  and  Testament 
of  Squyer  Meldrum,  and  the  Satyre  on  the  three  Es- 
tatis,  ^the  best^  and  most  elaborate^  of  Lyndsay's  la- 
bours*.    In  this  edition,  there  is  a  slight  change  of 
the  orthography  of  many  words :  but,  what  is  of  more 
importance^  and  is  more  blameable,  Henry  Charteris 
now  began  that  system  of  interpolation,  from  a  con- 
ceited desire  of  altering  the  text,  subsequent  to  the 
author's  deaths  which  afterwards  completely  debased 
die  poet's  phraseology.     This  edition  of  1568,  to 
which  were  added  marginal  references  to  the  scripture?, 
is  only  more  valuable  than  the  following  editions, 
as  it  4S  less  altered,  by  interpolation,  and  disgraced  by 
misspelling.     There  now  followed  Bassandyne's  edi- 
tion of  1574,  which  contained  the  same  pieces,  as  the 
edition  of  1568:    the  edition  of  1574  is  also  said  to 
have  been  printed  *'  Cum  privilegio  Regis."  ^  This 
edition  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  1568,  from 
which  it  was  copied :  it  has  a  few  more  alterations  of 
die  sense,  and  some  more  changes  in  the  spelling: 
and,  as  is  it  fiirther  from  the  first  editions,  its  bullion 
weighs  in  proportion^  so  much  less,  in  the  critical 
scale;  and  is  yet  the  last  edition  of  Lyudsay*s  Works, 
which  may  be  called  good,  by  a  critical  judgement. 
We  have  next  the  edition  of  1588 :  then  follows,  in 


*  This  edition  is  said  to  have  been  printed  «  Cum  privi- 
.«*  legio  regaU."    Leckprevick  was  then  the  king's  printer. 
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the  progress  of  publication^  Charteris*s  edition  of 
15Q2,  which  is  foolishly  said  by  Sibbald^  and  others^ 
who  had  never  seen  a  better,  to  be  the  most  correct^ 
and  complete  of  all  the  old  editions,  though  it  contains 
nothing  more  than  those  of  1574,  and  1568,  with  er- 
rors, many  more  than  both.  Next  came  the  blun- 
dering edition  of  15Q7f  which  did  comprehend  the 
Historie  and  Testament  of  Sguyer  Meldrum*.  This 
is  the  last,  and  most  corrupt  edition  of  the  labours  of 
Lyndsay,  which  was  edited  by  Henrie  Charteris.  The 
numerous  alterations  of  the  spelling  are  of  little  con- 
sequence, when  compared  with  the  numberless 
changes  of  the  sense,  in  every  page  of  a  very  badly 
printed  book.  Here  may  be  said  to  end  the  climax 
of  incorrectness.  From  this  epoch,  the  great  defect 
of  the  successive  editions  of  our  poet  consisted  in 
their  assuming  an  anglified  orthography.  The  Works 
of  Lyndsay,  containing  the  same  pieces  as  tlie  editioit 
of  1597,  were  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1604,  by  Ro- 
bert Charteris,  the  king's  printer^  and  were  to  be  sold, 

♦  This  Historie  is  said  by  Mr,  Pinkertoii,  to  have  been 
printed,  separately,  in  1602,  which  I  very  much  doubt;  as  we 
are  not  told,  where  it  may  be  seen.  Mr.  Pinkerton  also  &e- 
lieves,  that  there  was  a  separate  edition  of  the  ScUyre  upon  the 
three  Estatist  in  1594;  so  said  Tanner  before  him:  yet,  after 
all  my  inquiries,  I  believe,  that  the  edition  of  1602  was  the 
first ;  and  that  there  was  a  second  edition  of  it,  in  1604. 
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in  London,  by  Nathaniel  Butter*.  In  16IO,  there 
was  an  edition  of  Lyndsay'5  Works  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  Thomas  Fynlayson,  with  the  king's  majes- 
tie's  license.  The  Historic  of  Squyer  Meldrum  was 
printed,  with  license,  for  Richard  Lawson,  in  161O, 
and  was  appended  to  this  edition,  but  formed  no  part 
of  the  workf .  In  I6l4,  Andrew  Hart,  who  is  praised 
by  Watson,  the  printer,  for  his  well  printed  Bible, 
published,  at  Edinburgh,  an  edition  of  Lyndsay's 
Works,  for  the  pocket  J.    From  the  year  1558,  to 

•  This  is  the  first  book,  which,  I  observe,  was  advertised  to 
be  sold  in  Ix>ndoii.  In  Foulis's  Catalogue  of  the  Duke  of  Ar* 
gyle*s  Library,  I  remark,  that  there  was  said  to  be  in  it,  a  copy 
of  the  'Works  of  Lyndsay,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1605,  4to: 
but,  I  suspect,  that  the  maker  of  the  Catalogue  has  mistaken 
the  date  of  1605  for  1604,  as  it  is  not  probable,  that  there  were 
two  difierent  editions,  in  those  successive  years. 

f  Of  these  editions,  the  late  lamented  duke  of  Roxburgh 
had  fine  copies,  in  one  volume.  On  the  17th  of  June  1606 
the  king  granted  his  license  to  Thomas  Fynlayson  to  print 
•*  the  haill  worlds  of  sir  David  Lyndsay."  The  English  or- 
thography was  now  much  adopted  by  Fynlayson,  in  his  works 
of  Lyndsay. 

\  This  edition  is  in  the  British  Museum.  This,  I  suspect, 
induced  Mackenzie  to  talk  blunderingly  of  an  edition  of  Hart, 
in  1602.  Andrew  Hart  again  printed  the  Works  of  Lyndsay, 
in  1634,  with  a  wooden  cut  of  Lyndsay,  in  the  titlepage. 
This  wooden  cut  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  from  my 
copy.  These  editions  of  Hart,  and  of  Fynlayson,  are  not  of 
any  value,  critically  considered. 
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l6l4,  including  the  two  Paris,  and  the  three 
English,  editions,  tliere  were  printed,  of  Lyndsay*s 
Works,  fourteen  editions,  in  fifty-six  years.  Of  the 
Works  of  Chaucer,  from  the  edition  of  1475,  to  that 
of  1602,  there  were  but  twelve  editions,  in  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  years.  Chaucer  was  never  print- 
ed out  of  England :  Lyndsay  was  printed  out  of  Scot- 
land, in  France,  and  in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Ireland*.  Yet,  fer  from  me  be  the  thought  of  pla- 
cing Lyndsay  on  the  same  form  with  Chaucer,  the 
venerable  and  acknowledged  instructer  of  the  Scotish, 
as  well  as  the  English  poets,  in  their  art.  I  only  lay 
this  estimate,  and  tliose  facts,  before  the  reader,  in 
order  to  show  the  universal  reception  of  the  reforming 
poet  of  a  reforming  age. 

The  progress  of  Lyndsay*s  poetry,  in  tlie  reformed 
world,  may  be  recounted,  in  a  few  words.  During 
his  own  age,  our  poet  was  read  by  all  within  his  na- 
tive land,  who  could  read  Englesshe,  or  Scottesshe; 
and  who  were  not,  perhaps,  the  one  half  of  the  peo- 
ple 5  the  other  half,  as  they  were  Celtic,  were  unable 
to  relish  the  lore  of  Lyndsay.  Our  poet  was  read, 
not  by  the  Scotish  peasants  alone,  as  we  have  been 
lately  told,  but  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child : 

*  The  reverend  J.  Brand,  the  curious,  and  communicative 
secretary  of  the  Antiquary  Society,  has  an  edition  of  Lyndsay  V 
Works,  which  was  printed  at  Belfast,  in  1714,  12mo,  171 
pages. 
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the  facts  show,  that  he  was  universally  perased,  by 
all  who  could  read  English,  as  a  reformer,  and  a 
moralist.  In  the  century,  which  elapsed,  after  the 
poet*s  decease,  the  poetical  works  of  Lyndsay  were 
read  by  the  children,  as  school  books*.  During  the 
times,  that  are  recently  past,  Lyndsay*s  writings  have 
become  rather  the  curious  objects  of  antiquarian  re- 
search. 

•  There  b  a  Scotish  proverb:  "  Out  of  Davy  Lyndsay  into 
«  fFallace"    "  Two  Scotish  books,  says  Kelley,  by  way  of 
«*  explanation  of  his  proverb,  that  children  learn  to  read  by  ;*• 
Wallace  means  blind  Harriets  acts  of  that  celebrated  cliampion 
of  Scotland's  independance.     Yet,  in  Colvil*s  Scotch'Hudibras, 
which  was  first  published  in  1691,  and  again,  in  1710,  Lynd^ 
iay*s  Poems  are  mentioned,  as  a  part  of  RaIpho*8  library; 
«  And,  there  lyes  books,  and  here  lyes  ballads, 
**  As  Davie  Lyndsay,  and  Gray  Steel, 
«*  Squire  Meldrum,  Bevis,  and  Adam  Bell." 
Mr.  Douce  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me,  from 
his  curious  library,  a  copy  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Eger,  Sir 
Grahame,  and  Sir  Gray  Steel,  which  had  been  printed  at 
Aberdeen,  in  1711. 
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§  IV. 

An  iNftuiRY,   who    were  the  Licensers  op  thb 
Press,  while  his  Works  were  successively  printed. 

Connected  with  the  editions  of  Lyndsay's  Works 
are  the  history  of  printing,  and  the  licensing  of  print- 
ers, within  his  country,  in  his  age.  The  epoch  of 
printing,  in  Scotland,  is  1507,  while  Lyndsay  was  a 
student  at  St.  Andrew's.  With  the  successive  deaths 
of  Myllar,  and  Chepman,  the  two  first  printers,  the 
typographic  art  ceased  in  Scotland,  about  the  period, 
when  Lyndsay  began  to  write.  Printing,  which  was 
of  such  importance  to  the  Reformation,  by  spreading 
opinions,  was  revived,  about  the  year  1540,  by  Tho- 
mas Daviesone,  "  the  prenter  to  the  kingis  nobill 
**  grace."  Before  the  year  1551,  the  press  became 
licentious,  by  the  practice  of  several  printers  *.  In 
1568,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  observing  that,  Tho- 
mas Bassendyne  had  printed  a  lewd  song,  at  the  end 
of  the  Psalmbook,  '^  made  an  order,  that  no  book 
^'  should  be  published  for  the  future,  till  licensed  by 
'•  commissioners  of  their  appointment  f.**     By  the 


•  Fifth  Pari.  Mary,  ch.  27 :  **  Prentars  suld  prent  nathing» 
•*  without  license." 

t  Petrie*s  History,  369.  Biog.  Brit.  voLi.  p.  177. 
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king's  charter^  in  l603,  nominating  Robert  Charteris 
his  majesty's  printer,  he  was  empowered  to  print  all 
such  books^  as  should  be  allowed  and  approved  by  his 
majesty,  or  by  the  presbytery,  or  session  of  Edin- 
burgh. By  the  king's  charter  to  Thomas  Fjmlayson, 
in  1606,  the  licensers  a])pointed  were  the  archbishops 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Glasgow.  Such,  then,  were 
the  successive  authorities,  which  had  power  to  allow 
the  printing  of  Lyndsay's  works,  and  which  were  an- 
swerable to  posterity,  for  the  fitness  of  their  publi- 
cation! 


§  V. 

What  were  the  Whitings  of  Lyndsay- 


It  is  now  time  to  inquire,  what  were  the  writings 
of  sir  David  Lyndsay  ?  We  have  seen  what  were  the 
poetical  pieces,  which  have  been  generally  assigned  to 
Lyndsay,  and  which  I  do  not  perceive  any  strong  reason 
to  dispute.  In  179^,  Mr.  Pinkerton  published,  among 
his  Scotish  Poems,  Eight  Interludes  by  sir  David 
Lyndsay,  copied  from  the  Bannatyne  MS,  *    Most  of 

*  Mr,  Pinkerton  has  converted  the  curious  Satyre  of 
Lyndsay  into  prodigious  nonsense.    Take  the  following  spe- 
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these  are  abstracts  of  Lyndsay's  Satyre  upon  the  Three 
Estates,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  by  some 
unlucky  hand  5   and  which  ought  no   more  to  be 


cimen,  from    the   original,  with    Mr.  Pinkerton*s   \«rsioA 

below. 

The  originaL 

*•  DissaiL]  Sir,  I  ken  be  zour  physnomie, 
**  Ze  sail  conqueis,  or  els  I  lie, 
•*  Danskin,  Denmark,  and  Almane, 
<^  Spittelfeild  and  the  realme  of  Spane : 
••  Ze  sail  have  at  zour  governance 
*'  Ranfrow  and  all  the  realme  of  France  ; 
**  Zee,  Rugland,  and  the  toun  of  Rome» 
«  Carstorphine  and  al  Christindome ; 
"  Quhairto,  sir,  be  the  Trinitie, 
"  Ze  are  ane  verie  A  per  5e.'* 

Mr.  PinkertoTU 
"  Schyr,  I  ken  be  your  phisnomie 
**  Ye  sail  conqueiss,  or  ellis  I  lye, 
^  Dninkin  Denmark,  and  all  Allmane, 
"  Spittelfeild,  and  the  realme  of  Spane,. 
•*  Ye  sail  haif  at  your  governance 
"  Renfrew,  and  the  realme  of  France  ; 
••  Ye  Engling,  and  the  town  of  Rome 
**  Corstorphine,  and  all  Christendome* 
•*  Quhairto,  syr,  be  the  Trinitie, 
**  Ye  ar  an  very  A,  per  se.'* 

In  p.  128,  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  sour  handis,  for  sikker  bandis; 
quhan  vacains  foUis  for  falfis  :  And,  in  p.  129,  quhat  thing- 
it  is  to  haif  o/*want,  instead  of  haif,  or  wanU 
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deemed  the  work  of  Lyndsay^  than  an  abstract  of 
Shakspeare  would  be  admitted^  in  England^  as  the 
g^iuine  poetry  of  her  divine  dramatist  *,  Ramsay 
intended  to  have  printed^  as  a  supplement  to  The 
Evergreen,  ''  The  Satyres  and  Interludes  of  sir  David 
Lyndsay  f."  The  age  of  Ramsay^  perhaps^  did  not 
admit  of  such  a  publication.  Mr.  Sibbald  attributes 
the  Drokhs  to  Lyndsay^  as  part  of  the  Saiyre  upon  the 
Three  Estates  :  but,  in  fact,  none  of  the  editions  'o£ 
this    drama  contain  any  thing  like  the  Drokhs  %» 

•  Garrick  appears  to  have  obtained  a  copy  of  all,  or  of 
«ome  of  those  interludes,  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.  **  Here 
•*  begins,"  says  Garrick*s  copy,  **  the  proclamation  of  the 
•*  Play,  made  by  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  knight,  in 
<*  the  Playfield,  in  the  month  of  the  year  of  God 

•*  1555  years."  Arnot's  Hist.  Edinburgh,  App.  no.  1.  This 
seems  to  imply,  that  those  interludes  were  not  written  by 
Lyndsay's  pen. 

f  Evergreen,  vol.  ii.  p.  286.  In  a  collection  of  notes,  which 
the  late  duke  of  Roxburgh  had  gleaned,  with  great  diligence, 
in  respect  to  the  early  drama  of  Scotland,  and  which  his  grace 
had  the  condescension  to  communicate  to  me,  it  appeared, 
that  Ramsay*s  son,  the  late  painter,  was  in  possession  of  the 
transcript  of  those  interludes,  from  the  Bannatyne  MS.  As 
the  genuine  drama  of  Lyndsay  is  now  republished,  at  length, 
from  a  collation  of  the  two  first  editions  of  it,  we  need  not 
regret,  that  Ramsay  did  not  publish  those  spurious  abstracts. 

\  Sib.  Chron.  vol  L  p.  425^6 :  Lord  Hailes  printed  the 
Droichs  from  the  MS.  Bannatyne. 
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Mr.  Rnkerton  gave  the  comedy  of  Philotas,  l6l7, 
to  Lyndsay :  But^  be  afterwards  retracted  his  own 
position^  as  if  it  were  indefensible.  Mr.  Leyden^  with 
as  little  foundation^  attributes  The  CompUdnf  of 
Scotland,  to  Ljmdsay.  The  writer  of  this  curious 
book  alludes  to  several  events^  which  happened  Jn 
1548.  He  mentions  some  circumstances,  which 
must  have  occurred,  in  1549,  and  in  1550*:  and, 
in  tliis  last  year,  I  think,  it  was  written,  and  printedf . 
The  writer,  whoever  he  were,  '^  begs  to  present  her 
'*  noble  grace  [the  queen  mother]  an  tracteit  of  the 
"  fy^^^  IcL^^Tf  of  my  pen.**  As  we  cannot  disbelieve 
this  assertion,  by  the  real  author,  this  fact  decides 
the  question,  with  regard  to  Lyndsay,  who  had  been 
writing  various  tracteits,  during  twenty  years  5  and 
was  then  writing  the  Monarchie  J.     There  are  in  the 

*  He  mentions  Cation's  Chronicle,  which  was  published,  at 
London,  in  1550. 

-f  Herbert  says  it  was  printed  in  1549,  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  titlepage :  for,  no  complete  copy  of  this  book  has  yet 
been  found.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Harleyan  printed  books 
says,  from  a  perfect  titlepage,  that  it  was  written  by  Vedder- 
burn.  Herbert's  Typ.  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  1477.  Sec  the  Cata- 
logue, vol.i.  p.  481.  no.  8371. 

I  This  argument  is  intimated  by  a  writer  in  the  Scots  Mag. 
for  January  1802,  under  the  signature  of  D.  H.  Mr.  JLeyden 
replied  to  this  intimation,  by  saying,  that  he  had  not  supposed. 
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Advocates'  library^  at  Edinbuigh,  some  manusdrlpts 
on  hif  profession  of  heraldiy.  These  have  been  attri* 
buted  to  sir  David  Lyndsay^  who  succeeded  as  lion 
king,  in  15g2.  But^  the  internal  evidence^  and  the 
blazonings^  evince^  that  these  heraldic  manuscripts 
were  the  real  works  of  our  lion  king,  about  the  year 
1M2*.  Mackenzie^  with  his  usual  indiscretion, 
attributes  to  sir  David  a  history  of  Scotland,  But, 
that  uncritical  biographer  confounded  with  our  poet 
Lyndsay  of  Pitscottie,  to  whom  sir  David  gave  some 
historical  informations  f.     Such  are  the  works  of 

that  the  Complayot  was  published  with  Lyndsay's  name. 
But,  this  reply  does  not  meet  the  objection.  It  is  a  fact, 
which  is  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  Complaynt,  who  knew 
best,  that  this  was  his  Jtrst  tracteit :  Now,  it  being  true,  in 
facty  that  this  writer  had  never  written  any  thing  before  this 
tracteit  \  every  one  is  precluded  from  arguing,  that  Lyndsay, 
who  had  written  so  much  before  that  time,  was  the  writer, 
except,  indeed,  those  theorists,  who  try  to  outface  the  fact : 
in  short,  it  is  a  fact^  that  Lyndsay  did  not  write  the  Comm 
playnt  of  Scotland.  I  have'n^ver  heard  pf  any  one,  who  was 
convinced  by  Mr.  Leyden*s  Dissertation,  in  favour  of  his  pe- 
culiar notions,  pn  this  subject. 

•  Some  MS.  ^cerpts  from  the  liyon  Records  by  George 
Crawford,  which  are  in  my  library,  assign  those  heraldic  instv- 
tutums  to  the  second  sir  David  Lyndsay.  But,  this  antiquary 
leems  to  be  mistaken. 

f  Yet,  Bale,  his  first  biographer,  speaks,  as  early  ai  1^58, 
of  his  having  written  **  Acta  sui  temporis." 

VOL,  I.  H 
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Lyndsay !    And  such  the  labours  c^  others^  which 
hare  been  mistakingly  attributed  to  him, 

"  Who  got  the  start  of  the  poetick  world, 
"  And  bore  the  palm  alone  !" 


An  Historical  View  of  his  Character  as  a 
Writer.^ 


After  the  departure  of  Douglas,  and  Dunbar, 
Lyndsay  was  considered  by  the  surviving  poets,  as  ithe 
writer  of  verses,  who  ought  to  hear  the  hell.  Holland 
of  Dalkeith  breaks  out,  in  his  Court  of  Venus  *: 

"  In  court,  that  tyme,  was  gude  sir  David  Lyndsay, 
*'  In  the  vulgare  toung,  te  bare  the  bell,  that  day. 
''  To  mak  meter  right  cunning,  and  expert  5 
''  And,  master  Johne  Ballandyne,  sooth  to  say, 
''  Mak  him  marrow  to  David,  well  we  may." 

*  This  poem  was  written  by  RoUand,  about  the  year  1540* 
when  he  had  not  seen  Lyndsay's.  Squyer  Meldrum,  and  the 
Monarchic, 
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J^yndssfy  was  first  noticed^  as  a  writer^  from  abroad, 
with  Gawin  Douglas^  by  John  Bale,  in  1549*.  The 
earliest  biographical  account  of  sir  Dayid  Lyndsay, 
with  his  writings,  is  that,  which  was  written  by  John 
Bale^  ia  1558 ;  and  which  was  printed  at  Basle,  in 
the  subs^uent  year.  It  is  singular  that  B^e,  tbpugh 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  John  JiCnox,  .9nd 
Alexander  Alice,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  account  of 
the  Scotish  writers,  could  not  tell,  in  1558,  whether 
Lyndsay  were  dead,  or  alive  f .  Doctor  Bulleyn,  who 
had  visited  Scotland,  and  lived  in  the  north  of  England, 
drew  a  striking  picture  of  Lyndsay,  and  his  writings, 
in  his  Moral  Dialogue,  1564.  After  describing  wit' 
tie  Chaucer  J  and  lamentyng  Lidgate,  Bulleyn  pjunts 
our  poet :  "  Nexte  theim,  in  a  blacke  chaire  of  gette 
stone,  in  a  coate  of  armes,  satte  an  anciente  knight, 
in  orange  tawnie,  as  one  foresaken;  bearyng  upon 

•  See  the  Regystre  of  the  notable  ffriters,  at  the  end  of  Le- 
Umd's  New-year's-gift,  1549. 

f  Bale  informs  us  that  sir  David  Lyndsay  flourished,  in 
1540,  under  James  V.  He  says  our  poet  wrote,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  among'other  works,  which  he  could  not  remember,. 

Psitcacum  loquacem,  lib.  i. 
Acta  sui  temporis,  lib.  i. 
De  Muudi  miserijs,  lib.  i. 
Testamentum  Cardinalis  Betoni,  lib.  i. 

H  2 
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his  breast  a  white  lion,  with  a  crown  of  riche  golde  on 
his  hedde :  his  name  was  sir  Davie  Lime,  uppon  the 
Mounte,  with  a  hammer  of  strong  Steele  in  his  hande^ 
breakyng  asonder  the  countirfeicte  crosse  kaies  of 
Rome,  forged  by  Antichriste.  And  this  good  knight 
of  Scotlande  saied  to  Englande,  the  elder  brother, 
jsaad  Scotlande,  the  younger ; 
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Habitare  fratres  in  unum. 

Is  a  blesfiill  thyhg. 

One  God,  one  faith,  one  baptisme^ure. 

One  lawe,  one  lande,  and  one  kjng  *." 

Lyndsay  had  the  greater  honour  to  be  quoted 
long  James,  in  his  Phoenix,  before  the  year  1585  : 

*'  Then  fra  I  saw  (as  I  already  told) 

How  men  complaind  of  things  quhilk  might  amenc]. 
How  David  Lyndsay  did  complene  of  old 
Hi*  Fe^ingo^  her  deatli^  and  stiddeii  cat^ 
Ane  comnion  foule,  whose  kindc  be  all  Is  Ice  ml  r 
All  these  has  moved  me  presently  to  tell 
Aoe  tragedie^  in  griefs  thir  tp  excel]  f^** 


'*  OvAi^W'  the  v^y  obligui|f  temper  of  Mt- V^tldrori,  [ 
have  bt en  pcmiitted  Co  see  that  rare  book  of  docttr  Bulleyiij 
with  the  acqntj  edition  of  1369,T;vhich  krcmarkalsJ;  diffeient 
from  theB^t}  Ijx  156'4;  panicularly j  in  ctpungin;,^  tiiat  dr- 
Cremely  ^noiis  dclmeaHori  of  Lyndi^y,  with  '^  pj  innplf.^^ 
his  P^^^K^  3^^  I^^*  practites.  Why  BuKcjvT  con&idcred 
Lynd^ayif 4*  i>vii  T  do  not  coiriprelieittljOTboygh  the 

writer  may  have  ume  arttcdotf^t  which -Sadititm  hni 

not  trat^sniirtfid  ;  orj  why  Bulleynj  who  w^i  jul  ingenious, 
but  a  fw^dful  writer,  should  liave  piinted  d#  l.yndsay'* 
brca.5t  3.  v^ite  tloDj  is  atiti  letis  eom|]rtihenE.ibJC|  if  it  l.e  not  a 
blunder  m^  wHtfr  Iian:£di'  a  ted  one. 

f  The  E^ttaypiy  of  a  Prentice,  in  the  Divine  Art  t-f  Poesie, 
Sig.  G  iiii.  King  James's  Phoenix,  however,  cannot  compare 
-with  Lyndaay's  Papin^o,  in  any  one  of  the  requisites,  which 
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At  the  same  ttme^  that  Lyndsajr  was  thus  honoured 
by  the  king's  notice,  himself ''  the  onely  royal  poet*," 
our  poetical  reformer  soon  became  the  object  of  poeti- 
cal pillage.  In  the  Jly ting  of  Montgomerie  and  Pol- 
wart,  the  first  exclaims : 

^'  Thy  screws  obscure  are  borrowed  fra  some  buik, 
''  Fra  Ljmdsay  thou  tuik,  thou*rt  Chaucer's  cuik." 

During  many  an  age,  the  poets  had  very  freeljr 
borrowed  from  each  other :  Lyndsay  from  Chaucer  5 
and  Polwart  from  Lyndsay,  who  borrowed  from 
himself. 

Our  poet  had  at  length  the  additional  honour  of 
being  placed,  by  doctor  John  Johnston,  amotig  the 
Heroes  Scoti,  in  1602  : 

"  Melliflui  cantiis  Syren  dulcissima,  qualem 
Scotigenae  Aonides  et  recinunt  et  amant  j 

constitute  poetry.  King  James,  after  decifring  the  perfyttpoete^ 

as  being  endowed  with 

"  Ane  rype  ingyne,  an  quik,  and  walkned  witt, 
"  With  som  mair  reasons,  suddenlie  applyit ;" 

at  length  remarks : 

«  All  thir  into  the  pcrfyte  poete  be ; 

«•  Goddis  grant  I  may  obtaine  the  laurel!  trie !" 

•  Fowler*s  sonnet,  prefixed  to  "  His  majestie's  poeticall 
"  exercises  at  vacant  houres."  We  must  recollect,  that  khig 
James  was  then  but  a  boy,  though  with  mor6  erudition^  than 
men  generally  possess. 
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Ueliclae  r^um^  titoloque  ac  nomiue  regis ; 

Hoc  fiierat  nato  quod  fiiit  ant^  patri : 
Qnim  musis  carus,  qoam  diis  qooque  regibus  olim^ 

Tarn  Ter^  placuit  rdigione  Deo." 

Sir  David  was  not  only  admired^  in  his  own  coun- 
try, as  a  writer  of  supreme  excellence,  but  very  early 
attracted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  particular  notice  of 
the  neighbour  nation.  The  English  booksellers,  who 
gave  three  several  editions  of  Lyndsay*s  works,  speak 
of  his  labours  with  great  commendation :  "  In  our 
judgment,"  say  they,  **  those  are  first  to  be  registered 
in  the  book  of  fame,  who,  by  their  watch  and  labour, 
have  in  letters,  omatly  and  pleasantly  penned  the 
state  and  condition  of  former  time,  wherein  (as  it 
were  in  a  glass)  what  end,  doings,  good  or  evil,  have 
had,  we  may  clearly  behold :  therefore,  the  author 
of  this  book  meriteth  no  small  praise  3  who,  being  a 
gentleman,  bom  of  a  worshipful  house,  had  his  child- 
hood furnished  with  good  letters,  as  he  that  was 
plat/fellow  with  the  prince :  and,  now,  after  that  he 
came  unto  crooked' old  age,  applied  himself  to  write 
such  things,  as  the  court  had  taught  him  by  experi- 
ence, for  the  instruction  of  others  *."     It  were  to  be 

*  The  preface  to  the  first  and  last  of  the  £Dg;lish  editions 
of  Lyndsay's  works.  This  preface  was  followed  by  some 
verses,  in  commendation  of  the  book,  which  were  addressed  to 
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wished^  that  they  had  printed  Lyndsay*8  writings  more 
faithfully.  This  example  of  Purefoot  in  London  was, 
however,  followed  by  Charteris  of  Edinburgh.  In  1568, 
the  warkis  of  this  worthie  knight  were  again  published, 
but  not  till  they  were  corrected  from  former  errors, 
and  augmented  with  unprinted  pieces.  Henry  Char- 
teris now  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  J  568,  a  discourse 
rather  than  a  preface  5  a  history  of  the  reformers, 
rather  than  a  life  of  Lyndsay  :  He  relinquished  the 
task  of  writing  some  account  of  a  favourite  poet  to 

the  buyer ;  and  which  are  here  subjoined,  for  the  moral,  that 
Lyndsay  inculcated  throughout  most  of  Kis  labours,  rather 
than  for  the  merit  of  the  criticism : 

Reade,  and  regard  the  grateful  gain, 

Thou  shalt  receive  heereby, 
Both  to  requite  thy  cost  and  paine, 

Though  deare  thou  do  it  buy. 
Thy  pecock's  pride,  it  pulleth  downe. 

Thy  hart  to  honour  bent : 
It  tels  thee  how  fortune  can  frowne. 

And  take  that  she  had  lent. 
It  telles  thee  how  the  lowest  tree 

The  wind  doth  seldome  blow, 
But  those  that  are  grown  up  on  hie, 

Doth  often  overthrow  j 
Therefore,  to  Heaven  lift  up  thy  hart, 

This  world  is  short  and  vaine  ; 
Then,  from  it  willingly  depart, 

With  God  in  joyes  to  rai^e, 
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lihose^  who  knew  the  lion  king,  '' whose  memory 
was  but  then  recent :"  and,  instead  of  "  declaring  the 
manner  of  his  writing,  and  the  utility  of  his  workes," 
the  editor  leaves  these  points  ''  to  be  knawin  be 
his  awn  pen  $  his  plesant  and  delectable  verses  ;  his 
craftie  and  Ingenious  inventions ;  and  his  fruteful 
and  commodious  history'is."  Chatteris  subjoined  to 
h\&  pre&tory  discourse  what  seems  to  supply  a  cri^ 
tique  on  his  poetry,  ^'  Ane  adhortatioun  of  all  estatis 
to  the  rei'ding  of  thir  present  warkis  *."  This  adhor^ 
icUion  is  now  subjoined ;  as  it  was  thus  supposed  to 
contain  the  motives  for  his  perusal,  and  the  reasons 
for  his  approbation  f : 

Sen  that  it  is  maist  worthie  for  to  be 
Lamentit  of  everilk  wardlie  wicht : 
To  se  the  warkis  of  plesand  poetrie. 
To  ly  sa  hid,  and  sylit  from  the  sicht 
Of  those  in  hart,  quha  dois  rejois  aricht, 
lu  vulgar  toung,  for  to  behald,and  heir, 
Vertew,  and  vyce,  disclosit,  and  brocht  to  licht. 
In  thair  richt  coUouris,  planelie  to  appeir  : 

•  It  viU  not  be  hereafter  said,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
reputation  of  the  worthy  knight  long  remained  among  the 
Scotish  peasantry, 

•f  This  adhortation  is  now  printed  from*  the  edition  1568. 
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Thairfoir,  (guide  reidar)  haif  I  *  travel  tane, 

Intill  ane  volume,  now  breiflie  for  to  bring. 

Of  David  Lyndsay,  the  haill  warkis  ilk  ane, 

Knicht,  of  the  Mont,  lyoun  of  armis  king. 

Quha,  in  our  dayis,  now  did  laitlie  ring ; 

Quhais  pregnant  practick,  and  quhais  ornate  style^ 

To  be  commendit  be  me,  neidis  na  thing : 

Lat  warkis  beir  witnes,  qnhilkis  he  hes  done  compyle. 

Thocht  Gawine  Dowglas,  bischop  of  Dunkell, 
In  ornate  meter,  surmount  did  everilk  man  5 
Thocht  Kennedie,  and  Dunbar,  bure  the  bell. 
For  the  large  race  of  rethorik  they  ran : 
Yet,  never  poeit  of  our  Scottische  clan 

.  Sa  cleirlie  schew  that  monstour,  with  his  markjs, 
,  \  The  Romane  God,  in  quhome  all  gyle  began, 

:  As  dois  gude  David  Lyndesay  in  his  warkis. 

Quhairin  nastaithe  sparit,  bot  stoutlie  schew  thame. 
How  thay  baith  God  and  man  had  sore  offendit : 
"With  fleschehukis  of  fl^tterie  he  never  clew  thame. 
Of  quhat  degre  sa  ever  they  discendit, 
Thair  a'uld  misdeid  he  prayit  thame  ay  to  mend  it : 
Empriour,  nor  king,  duke,  erle,  prince,  norpaip, 
Gif  thay  to  quell  Christis  flock  yit  still  pretendit: 
Goddis  just  jugemcntis  na  way  suld  thay  eschaip, 

►  *  «  /  hfvot;'  Ed.  1592. 
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"With  prettie  problemis^  and  sentences  maist  sage^ 
"With  plesand  proverbis  in  his  warkis  all  quhair, 
"With  staitlie  storyis  aggreing  to  oar  age^ 
'With  similitudis  semelie  he.dois  declair^ 
"With  Weill  waillit  wordls,  wyse,  and  familiar 
Of  queynt  convoy  this  joyous  gem  jocound^ 
Intill  his  bukis  to  speik  he  did  nocht  spair 
Aganis  all  yyce^  ay  quhair  it  did  abound. 

Princes  approche^  cum  rewlaris  in  ane  randoun : 
Reid  heir  ye  lordis  of  the  meyner  menze 
The  end  of  hicht^  your  pryde  leme  to  abandouo 
Cum  schanj^eles  schauelingis  of  sathanis  senze. 
Bynnand  in  vyce,  ay  still  with  oppin  renze. 
Of  proud  preiatis  reid  heir  the  suddane  fall ; 
Quha  for  to  stoup  yit  did  neuer  denze. 
Under  the  yock  of  him  that  creat  all. 

Cum  teynefull  tyranis  trimmilling  with  yoiir  trayne  : 
Cum  nouchtie  newtrallis  with  your  bailfiill  hand : 
Ye  half  ane  cloik  now  reddy  for  the  rayne : 
For  fair  wether,  ane  other  ay  at  hand. 
Idolateris  draw  neir  to  burgh  and  land, 
Reid  heir  yotlr  lyfe  at  large,  baith  mair  and  min. 
With  hypocrytes  ay  slyding  as  the  sand. 
As  humlock  how  of  wit,  and  vertew  thin. 

Oppressouris  of  the  pure,  cum  in  till  pairis  i — 
Fiatteraris  flok  fordwart,  for  I  hard  tell. 
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Ye  had  ane  saw  richt  sicker  for  all  sairis. 
Lawieris^  and  scrybis,  quha  bes  your  saulis  to  sell ; 
Craftismen^  and  mercbandis^  gif  ye  do  mell 
With  fraud,  or  falset,  than  I  now  desyre 
Reid  in  this  buke,  the«peiche  gif  ye  can  spell, 
Quhat  just  reward  ye  sail  half  for  your  hyre. 

Araang  the  rest,  now  courteouris  cum  bidder, 

Thocht  ye  be  skeich,  and  skip  above  the  skyis, 

Yit,  constantlie  I  pray  you  to  considder. 

In  to  this  scrow,  quh^t  Lyndesay  to  you  cryis. 

Cum  all  degreis,  in  lurdanerie  quha  lyis. 

And  fane  wald  se  of  sin  the  feirfull  fyne  : 

And  lerne  in  vertew  how  for  to  upryis 

Heid  heir  this  buke,  and  ye  sail  find  it  syne.  ^ 

With  scripture,  and  with  storyis  naturall, 
Richelie  replenischet  from  end  till  end. 
Intil  this  buke,  quha  list  to  reid,  thay  sail 
Find  mony  lessoun  largelie  to  commend. 
The  braid  difference  quhairin  weill  may  be  kend, 
Betwene  verteous  and  vicious  leving, 
Lat  us  thairfoir  our  lyfe  in  vertew  spend. 
Sen  vyce  of  mankind  is  the  haill  mischeving. 

Lat  Lyndesay  now,  as  he  war  yet  on  \yv^, 
Pas  furth  to  lycht,  with  all  is  sentence  hie. 
Unto  all  men  thair  dewtie  to  desciyve  i 
Quhairin  thay  may  ane  lyiielie  image  se. 
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Of  his  expressit  mynd  in  poetrie, 
Prentit,  as  he  it  publischit  with  his  pen  : 
That  himself  speik,  I  think  it  best  for  me  : 
Gif  gloir  to  God,  quhilk  gaif  sic  giftis  to  men ! 

Such,  then,  is  the  Adho/rtation  of  Henry  Charteris, 
or  the  book8eller*s  scribe !  Lyndsay,  we  thus  see,  was 
declared  to  be^  supremely  excellent,  as  a  poet,  as  a 
moralist,  and  as  a  scholar.  As  a  man  of  learning, 
indeed,  he  was  early  commended  by  Knox,  and  sub-* 
fequently  'praised  by  Buchanan  :  yet,  neither  the 
commendations  of  the  one,  nor  the  praises  of  the 
other,  prevented  Dempster,  who  was^  not  niggardly 
of  his  celebration,  from  censuring  Lyndsay,  as  a  re- 
former. He  had  the  honour,  however,  to  be  placed 
by  archbishop  Spottiswoode,  the  foremost  on  the  lisl 
of  those  learned  Scotsmen,  who  distinguished  tliem^ 
selves,  as  the  friends  of  the  Reformation.  As  a  scholar, 
Lradsayhas  been  liberally  praised,  in  more  recent 
times^  by  Warton,  who  may  be  supposed  to  speak  of 
him,  with  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger.  There  are 
undoubtedly  scattered  over  the  pages  ©rLyndsay 
many  notices,  from  which  his  scholarship  might  be 
inferred  3  mythological  lore,  classical  hints,  and  histo- 
rical retrospections. 

After  the  slight  sketch  of  Bale,  Mackenzie  was  the 
first,  who  attempted  to  give  a  life  of  sir  David 
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Lyndsay,  with  a  catalogue  of  hi»  work*,  and  a  criti- 
cism on  his  writings*.    False,  and  impertinent^  ^s 
Mackenzie's  Life  of  Lyndsay  is,  yet  is  it  the  feeble 
foundation,  whereon  have  been  built  all  subsequent 
accounts  of  his  life,  and  labours.     Mackenzie  talks  of 
Lyndsay,  as  the^w^  who  introduced  dramatic  poetry 
into  Scotland,  as  if  dramas^  though  of  a  very  rude  sort^ 
had  not  existed  there  before  he  was  bom  f.    He  was 
not  only^  according  to  this  wretched  writer,  a  com- 
poser of  tragedies,  and  comedies,  but  was  likewise 
a  principal  actor  iii  them^.      Yes:  he  wrote  the 
tragedie  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  which  was  the  only  sort 
of  tragedie^  that  was  known,  in  our  poet's  age  :  and 
he  sometimes  played yar^f;^  to  please  his  infant  king. 
Tanner  copied  the  notices  of  Bale,  and  added  the  edl* 
tions  of  his  works,  which  are  not  always  accurate. 

In  1740,  Lyndsay  was  introduced,  by  the  ingenloud 
Hayward^  into  his  Quintessence  of  English  Poetry, 

r 

*  In  vol.  iii.  of  his  Scotish  Writers,  1722,  p  35. 

f  See  Knox's  Hist.  23. ;  and  still  more  the  records  of  the 
several  corporations,  in  Scotland,  which  contain  some  curloUt 
particulars  of  the  earliest  dramas. 

\  Time  has  not  y«t  disclosed  any  CQVMdits  of  Lyndsay's 
writing,  though  some  meddler  has  cut  down  his  drama,  en- 
titled A  Satyr e  o«  the  Three  Estates,  into  a  thousand  interludes, 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  published  these  interludes^  though  in  a  very 
distorted  manner.  They  have  been  privately  printed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Sibbald,  and  given  away. 
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among  the  greatest  poets  of  England*.  But,  Mr. 
Warton  was  the  first,  who  gave  a  regular  critique  on 
the  poems  of  Lyndsay,  which  is  conceived  with  his 
usual  skill,  and  executed  with  his  accustomed  vigour, 
though  perhaps  with  his  usual  tediousness  f .  It  was 
he,  who  revived  the  recollection  of  Lyndsay's  poetry, 
in  the  public  mind.  He  considered  the  Dreme,  and 
the  Monarchie,  as  the  principal  performances  of 
Lyndsay,  having  never  seen  Squyer  Meldrum,  if  wc 
coay  judge  from  his  silence.  Our  critic  supposes 
Lyndsaj's  remembrance  of  the  king*8  infancy  to  be 
stated  with  tenderness,  and  elegance.  But,  it  was  in 
the  Prologue  to  his  Dreme,  that  our  poet  displayed 
his  powers  of  "  high  description,  and  rich  imagery.** 
The  dawn  of  day  is  expressed,  he  says,  by  a  beautiful, 
and  brilliant  metaphor  : 

"  By  this^  £iir  Titan,  with  his  lemis  light, 

"  0*er  all  the  land,  had  spred  his  baner  bright.*' 

The  expostulation  of  the  lark  with  Aurora,  the  sun, 
and  the  months,  is  conceived,  he  thinks,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry: 

^'  Allace !  Aurore,  the  sillie  lark  gan  ciy, 

"  Quhare  has  thou  left  thy  balmy  liquor  sweit, 

"  That  us  rejoysit,  we  mounting  in  the  sky  ? 

*  Haynrard  used  the   Edinburgh   edition  of   Lyn^ay'ii 
works,  1709,  l^o. 
t  VoL  ii.  sect.  xiv. 
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"  Thy  silver  droppis  are  tumit  into  sleit. 

"  O  fair  Pbebus  !  quhare  is  thy  hailsum  heit  ?" 

"  Quhare  art  thou.  May,  with  June,  thy  sister 

'^  schene, 
'^  Weill  bordourit  with  dasyis  of  delyte  ? 
"  And  gen  till  Julie,  with  thy  mantill  grene, 
'*  Enamilit  with  rosis  reid,  and  whyte  ?" 

\The  moon  is  elegantly  styled,  he  says, 

^  y  *'  Queen  of  the  sea,  and  beautie  of  the  nicht/' 

The  sun  is  then  described  with  equal  force  : 

"  Than  past  we  to  the  spheir  of  Phehus  bricht^ 

''  That  lusty  lamp,  and  lantern  of  the  hevin  j 

^'  And  glader  of  the  stenis,  with  his  licht  j 

"  And  principal  of  all  the  planetis  sevin, 

*'  And  set  in  middis  of  thame  full  evin  j 

*'  As  roy  royal  rolling  in  his  spheir 

*  *  Full  pleasantlie  into  his  golcjin  chair." . , 

Such  is  Warton's  critique  on  Lyndsay^s  Dreme, 
which  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  to  be  written  with 
the  powers  of  a  poet,  though  the  common  fiction  of 
a  dream,  was  readily  found  in  the  poetry  of  England. 
Our  historical  critic  perceives  much  learning  in 
Lyndsay*s  Monarchie,  as  Buchanan  had  observed  be- 
fore him.     Like  the  English  poets,  Lyndsay,  when  he 
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is  about  to  open  his  Monarchies  enters  a  park,  whicli^ 
he  certainly  deacribes^  according  to  Warton's  re* 
marks  with  uncommon  elegance^  and  vigorous  ex* 
pression  :  here^  the  historian  of  English  poetry  disco- 
vers many  nervous^  terse^  and  polished  lines.  And, 
he  declares  the  account  of  the  Papacy  to  be  written 
with  great  penetration,  and  knowledge  of  history. 
Yets  with  all  those  beauties,  Lyndsay  has  many 
faults.  His  great  defects  are  want  of  correctness  of 
versification,  and  inattention  to  rules.  His  inequali- 
ties, and  coarseness,  are  still  greater  objections,  to 
say  nothing  <^  his  tediousness.  Lyndsay's  Play,  in 
the  judgmeiit  of  Mf .  Ellis,  is  a  Curious  specimen  of 
the  Andefii  Jlif oro/i^  5  and  exhibits  the  manners  of 
the  coi^ntry,  and  the  age,  rude  as  they  were,  and 
offensive,  as  they  may  now  appear :  but,  this  Drama 
is  still  more  valuable,  for  recounting  fleeting  super- 
stitions, and  recording  local  customs,  which  ^reno 
where  else  preserved.  The  most  pleasing  of  Lynd- 
say's  works,  Mr.  Ellis  thinks,  is  the  *'  History  of 
"  Squire  Meldrum."  This  singular  story,  founded 
as  it  was  in  truth,  is  told  with  simplicity,  and  force. 
And  the  versification,  he  adds,  possesses  a  degree  of 
facility^  and  elegance,  at  le^st  equal  to  the  most 
polished  compositions  of  Drayton.  The  various  me- 
rits of  Lyndsay's  poetry  have,  at  length,  given  him, 
in  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  English  critics,  a 

VOL.    I.  I 
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high  place  among  the  elder  poets  of  England, 
though  his  fonner  popularity  can  never  be  re- 
gained*. 


§  VII; 
Of  the  Epochs  of  the  different  Peoplb,  who  suc- 
cessively settled^  in  Scotland. 

But,  before  a  more  minute  examination  can  be 
made  of  Lyndsay's  poetry,  and  language,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  before  the  judicious  reader  some  brief  no- 
tices of  the  several  people,  who  have  success^ely  in- 
habited Scotland ;  so  connected  are  the  people  with 
their  speech,  and  their  speech  with  the  people.  Such 
has  been  the  invariable  practice  of  those  ingenious 
writers,  who  have  recently  treated  of  the  chronology 
of  our  poetry,  and  the  aeras  of  our  poets  f^    This 

*  Lyndsay  has  been  introduced,  by  the  intelligent,  and 
judicious  Mr.  Brydges,  into  the  new  edition  of  the  Thealrum 
Poetarum  Anglicanorum, 

t  Of  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry ;  of 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  Poets  ;  of  Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  Songs ;  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Specimens,  and  in  his  Romances ;  and  of  Mr. 
Sibbald,  in  his  Chronology, 
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practice  is  in  itself  very  proper  5  and,  indeed,  becomes 
absolately  necessary,  when  so  many  difficulties  are  to 
be  removed,  and  so  many  obscurities  illustrated,  be- 
fore certainty  can  be  fixed,  and  truth  established. 
Yet,  am  I  here  precluded,  by  the  prescribed  brevity, 
from  giving  now  much  more  than  mere  sketches  :  I 
will  hereafter  spread  out  the  whole  of  those  inter- 
esting subjects,  in  fiill  detail,  in  my  CALSDONtA  :  I 
mean,  at  present,  to  give  nothing  more,  than  the  bare 
results  of  a  dozen  years  investigation. 

I.  It  is  demonstrable,  as  a  moral  certainty,  that 
South  and  North  Britain  were  originally  settled  by 
the  same  Gaulish  tribes.  The  descendants  of  the 
original  colonists  continued  to  speak  the  Cambro- 
British  tongue  till  the  abdication  of  the  Roman  go- 
vemment  in  Britain  :  and,  in  topographical  language, 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  unconscious  of  the  fact, 
speak  the  aboriginal  British  to  this  day.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  first  colonists  acquired  the  name  of 
Picts,  during  the  fourth  century }  enjoyed  this  name, 
at  the  epoch  of  their  conquest  in  843  5  and  have  even 
transmitted  their  name  to  the  present  times,  though 
their  language  was  early  merged  in  a  cognate  tongue. 
II.  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century  *may  be  assigned, 
as  the  epoch  of  the  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
j)eople  on  the  Tweed,  and  the  Forth.  The  descend- 
ants of  those  settlers  gradually  overspread  the  country, 
which,  from  them,  acquired  the  name  of  Lothian ; 
i2 
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and  which  extended  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Avon> 
and  from  the  hills  to  the  Forth,  while  proper  Scot- 
land>  lying  northward  of  the  Frith,  was  inhabited  bj 
the  Scoto-Iridi  conquerors  oi  the  Cambro-British 
Ficts*  The  Saxon  language  continued  to  be  spoken^ 
in  Lothian,  from  that  epoch  to  this  day,  intermixed, 
however,  with  cbgnate  Danish,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Danish  people^  who  settled  among  the  Anglo** 
Saxons,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
III.  The  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  is  the 
epoch  of  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  settlers  in  Cantyre  : 
and  they  overran  Argyle,  and  the  ample  extent  of 
Western  Scotland,  from  the  Clyde  to -Cape  Wrath  5 
imposing  everywhere  new  names  on  places,  in  their 
own  language,  which  was  cognate  with  the  original 
Cambro-British.  iv.  A  new  colony  of  Irish  arrived 
in  Galloway,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
who  overspreading  the  whole  country  to  the  Nith, 
and  Clyde,  every  where  imposed  new  names  on 
places,  in  their  own  descriptive  speech,  v.  The  year 
843  is  the  epoch  of  the  conquest  of  the  Picts,  by  the 
Scots,  a  congenial  people,  who  overspread  the  whole 
co\intry,  during  the  effluxion  of  two  centuries,  evert 
up  to  the  Tweed,  if  we  may  determine  from  the 
Galic  names,  which  may  be  even  now  traced  along 
the  Tweed,  and  the  Merse.  vi.  Some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  aboriginal  Britons  remained,  as  a 
distinct  pec^le,  in  Strathclyde^  and  Peebles-shire,  even 
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to  the  twelfth  century,  vii.  At  the  demise  of  Mal- 
colm Ceanmore^  in  1093^  the  common  language  of 
Scotland^  with  the  exception  of  Lothian,  and  a  comer 
of  Cathness^  was  Gaelic^  or  Scoto-Irish^  which  was 
spc&en  hy  the  descendants  of  those  Irish  emigrants^ 
who  settled  in  Ceantyre^  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixths 
and  Galloway^  at  the  end  of  the  eighth^  centuries, 
viii.  The  colonization  of  proper  Scotland^  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons^  and  oth^  people  of  a  Grothic  race, 
who  mingled  with  them>  b^;an  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  not  yet  been 
quite  completed*, 

*  As  erery  notice  on  this  head,  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  people  of  Scotland,  I  mean,  in  my  Caledonia, 
book  iv.  ch.  1.  to  go  into  great  detail,  with  regard  to  that  in- 
teresting point.  This  will,  incidentally,  answer  the  questions, 
that  have  been  recently  asked,  how  the  vernacular  language 
of  Saxon  Scotland  diould  be  as  Norman  as  that  of  Engiaad, 
thoDgh  the  people  unomquered  by  Norman  kings  ?  If  the 
Saxon  colonists  went  out.of  England  more  than  a  century  after 
its  conquest,  they  carried  the  ^ammar  of  the  language  with 
them.  It  is  a  fact,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  by 
our  late  writers,  on  this  curious  subject,  that  cognate  tongues, 
having  a  common  parent,  may  have  different  grammars.  See 
Michaeler's  **  Tabuhe  Parallebe  antiquissimarum  Teutonicee 
M  JLingux  Dialectorum.*'  The  facts,  then,  will  overrule  **  the 
^  great  difficulty,'*  on  this  interesting  subject* 
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§  VIII. 

A  Philological  View  of  the  Teutonic  Lan- 
guage oi  Scotland,  from  the  Demise  of  Malcolm 
Ceanmore,  to  the  Age  of  Lyndsay, 


If  specimens  were  required  of  the  Scoto-Saxon 
language,  which  was  spoken,  by  the  children  of  Mal- 
colm Ceanmore,  the  inquirer  must  be  referred  to  the 
Saxon  charters  of  Henry  I.  We  may  infer  what  must 
have  been  the  speech  of  David  I.,  by  considering  the 
language  of  his  contemporary  Stephen  *.  The  Saxon 
began  to  take  an  English  form  about  the  year  1150, 
says  Dr.  Johnson.  This  philological  epoch  corresponds 
exactly  enough  with  the  demise  of  David  L  in  1153. 
Had  that  epoch  been  marked  a  century  lower,  it  had, 
perhaps,  agreed  more  exactly  with  the  truth.  There 
is  a  proclamation  of  the  42d  of  Henry  III.,  which  was 

♦  See  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  about  the  year  1130,  in  Martin's 
Cram.  Institutions,  p,14.  «  Fader  me  the  art  in  heofone  sy 
"  gebletsob  name  thin  swa  swa  on  heofone  &  on  earthan," 
&c.  There  is  evidence,  in  the  English  chroniclers,  that  Da- 
vid I.  viras  supposed,  by  living  at  the  court  of  Henry  L,  to  have 
rubbed  oflf  his  Scotish  rusticity.  That  the  children  of  Mal- 
colm Ceanmore  would  speak  Saxon  with  a  Gaelic  accent,  and 
perhaps  with  a  Gaelic  mixture,  is  perfectly  clear. 
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addressed  to  the  whole  people^  for  their  better  infor- 
mation. This  date  corresponds  with  the  ninth  year 
of  Alexander  III.  1258  A.D.*  But>  if  such  was  the 
common  language  of  £ngland,  at  those  epochs^  what 
must  have  been  the  Scoto-Saxon^  at  the  same  period^ 
nungled  as  it  was  with  Scoto-Irish  ?  Not  more  re- 
fined, I  trow!  Yes,  Wintown,  who  flourished  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  given 
us  a  song,  which  was  made,  he  says,  after  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Alexander  III.  in  1286.  £ut^  as 
this  song  is  much  more  refined,  than  the  speech  of 
England,  at  the  same  period,  we  must  regard  it,  as 
the  language  of  the  chronicler.  It  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  many  specimens  of  such  a  language,  which  was 
hardly  formed,  either  in  England,  or  in  Scotland. 

We  have  now  complete  specimens,  however,  of 
the  language  of  Lothian,  at' that  sad  epoch,  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  of  Ercildouh  : 

'*  When  man  as  mad  a  kyng  of  a  capped  man 

"  When  mon  is  leuere  other  mones  thyng  then  is  own 

'^  When  londyonys  forest  and  forest  is  felde 

"  When  hares  kindles  o*-the  herstone  f,  &c." 

•  **  Henr  thurg  Codes  fulcome  king  on  Engleneloande, 
**  Lhonard  on  Yrloand  &c.  send  i  greting  to  alle  hise  holde 
**  ilande,  &c.*'  Textus  Rofiensis,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Pcgge's 
collated  copy. 

f  Such  is  a  part  of  the  response  of  the  vaticinal  poet  of  Ber- 
wickshire to  the  good  countess  of  Dunbar.    I  have  had  this 
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This  is  exactly  the  language  of  Robert  of  Glouce- 
ster's Chronicle,  and  of  Robert  of  Bninne^  having  the 
same  words,  the  same  structure,  and  the  same  spel- 
ling :  but,  need  we  be  surt)ri8ed,  at  this  sameness,  if 
it  be  demonstrable,  that  the  Teutonic  people  of  the 
two  countries  were  the  same  !  The  biographer  of  the 
Scotisk  Poets  has  tortured  sir  Tristrem,  to  make  him 
speak  Scotch  -,  and  yet,  he  can  only  make  the  rhymer 
speak  six  words,  '^  which  he  supposes  to  be  ahsohudy 
*'  Scotisk'*  He  is  so  clear,  in  his  objection,  that  he 
specifies  the  six  Scotish  words  :  gif,  hiderte,  tvoukes, 
and  raw,  hole,  and  fere,  make  up  his  short  list  of 
Scotish  words  in  Sir  Tristrem  *•    From  this  examina- 

response  very  accuratdy  compared  with  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  is  a  more  genuine  specimen  of  the  language 
of  Thomas,  than  his  Sir  Tristrem,  which  is  somewhat  mo* 
demised  by  the  transcriber  of  it  into  Romane  language.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Walter  Scot  has,  indeed,  declared  this  response 
to  be  a  forgery  of  the  reign  of  David  II,  But,  he  is  less  post* 
tive,  on  this  topic,  in  his  Sir  Tristrem.  He  probably  disco* 
vered,  that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  on  the  anachronism 
of  Mr.  Pinkertbn.  Uttle  force  is  necessary  to  push  aside  an 
objection,  which  stands  on  the  fieeble  stilts  of  mistake,  and 
blunder.  It  was  not  Black  Agnes  to  whom  this  response  was 
made,  as  they  both  supposed,  erroneously. 

•  It  may,  however,  be  clearly  shown,  that  the  speci£ed 

words  are  all  old  English:  G^^yis  the  proper  A.-Saxon  form  of 

the  word,  and  if  is  only  a  corruption,  as  we  know  fx^om 

Somner,  and  Lye :  and  Gif,  gyfy  and  gef,  we  may  see  as  pro* 

3 
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tion^  we  see^  that  the  all-sufficient  biographer  of  the 
Scotish  Poets  does  not  know  the  Scotish  speech  from 
the  English^  nor  the  £nglish  speech  from  the  Scotish* 
He  can  assign  an  adequate  reason^  however^  for  the 
deviation  of  Ercildoon^  if  it  should  be  evinced^  '^  that 
''  Sir  Tristrem  is  not  conformable  to  the  standard 
^'  of  the  ancient  Scotish  language.*'  It  would  be  of 
much  more  importance  to  produce  the  genuine  standard 
of  the  ancient  Scotish.  When  our  biographer  dogma- 
tizes about  a  standard  of  language,  which  did  not 
exist,  we  may  perceive,  &om  his  intimations,  that  he 
knew  not  what  ought  to  have  been  the  language  of 
Lermmt,  and  of  Lothian,  in  the  age  of  Sir  Tristrem. 

per  English  words,  for  tX  '^  ^-  of  Glo'ster ;  gif,  in  Langtoft, 
and  %if,  in  Mandeville.  Bidene,  for  anon,  presently,  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  Seottsh ;  yet,  this  peculiar  word,  in  the  va- 
rious fonns  of  bedene,  bidene,  bydene,  occurs  frequently  in 
oM  English  poetry ;  as  in  Minot,  frequently :  «  Than  wen 
thai  theder  all  Indeite  again.**  In  the  same  sense,  we  may  see 
bidencj  in  RilBon's  Ancient  English  Songs :  in  a  somewhat 
difierent  sense,  we  may  see  it  compounded  with  the  prefix  (tl^ 
in  Minot's  Poems,  and  in  Ritson*s  Ancient  Romances;  as 
ul'hidme,  ffbukes  for  taeeks  is  said  to  be  Scotish ;  yet  wuc^ 
and  tveocy  are  the  Ad«Saxon  words  for  week ;  and  wouke,  and 
ioouk,  may  be  seen  in  R.  of  Glo*ster ;  tM>oAr,  in  Wiclif ;  and  tuoke^ 
in  Langtoft.  The  words  <m,  raw,  liole,  and  fere,  are  all  in 
the  old  English,  as  well  as  in  the  old  Scotish  speech  :  On  is  the 
proper  Saxon  form  of  tn ;  and  so  is  it  used  by  R.  of  Gloucester, 
R.  of  Brunne,  and  Chaucer.    Hole,  znd  fire,  are  also  used  fre* 
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When  it  is  considered^  that  the  Teutonic  speech  of 
England^  and  of  Scotland^  was^  in  that  age^  to  both  a 
common  language  3  to  talk  of  a  diversity,  and  of  a 
standard  of  ancient  Scotish^  is  an  assumption^  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  learning,  but  must  be  despised 
in  ignorance ! 

Yet,  does  the  chronologer  of  the  Scotish  poetry 
emulate  /the  biographer  of  the  Scotish  poets,  in  such 
lore  5  and  even  go  beyond  him,  in  such  pretensions. 
Our  chronologer,  having  fixed  his  affections  on  that 
curious  but  ancient  English  poem,  entitled  Sir  Penny, 
which  Warton  had  given,  as  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  allegorical  burlesque,  naturally  claimed  it 

quently  by  those  writers,  and  in  the  old  English  romances. 
Raw  is  still  used,  in  the  north  of  England,  for  row^  the  same 
as  in  the  Scotish  language.  The  verb  an,  for  <ywe,  the  ob- 
jector is  sure, 'never  belonged  to  the  Eng^sh:  why?  the  an, 
which  is  used  by  Ercildoun  in  Fit.  3.  st.  7.  is  merely  an  abbre- 
viation, to  suit  the  rhyme,  of  awin,  or  awn^  which  are  merely 
inflexions  of  the  verb  aw,  or  awcy  to  owe :  the  verb  aw^  from 
the  A.-S.  ah,  is  common  both  to  the  old  Scotish,  and  the  old 
English ;  as  aw,  in  Ritson*s  Romances,  and  auk,  in  Langtoft : 
but,  there  is  no  such  verb  as  an,  in  the  Scotish  speech.  The 
combination  of  the  verb  and  pronoun,  as  specified  by  our 
biographer,  from  Ercildoun,  and  king  James  1.  as  hastow, 
giftow,  and  artow,  is  also  common  to  the  old  English :  "  That 
**  of  thy  life  yet  hast-ow  no  suretie,"  says  the  wife  of  Bath : 
trt^'ow,  for  art  thou,  appears  often  in  Ritson*s  Romances :  so, 
in  Minot,  **  Of  all  the  cattel  erfow  quite."  • 
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as  his  own^  being  '^  so  full  of  Scotis\  words  and 
phrases.'*  In  order  to  fit  this  old  English  poem  for 
his  purpose  of  publication^  as  pure  Scotish^  he  changed 
the  orthography^  interpolated  the  sentiment^  altered 
the  stanzas,  and  transformed  the  sense  into  nonsense. 
Here  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  original,  which  is  said 
to  be  coeval  with  Chaucer  *  : 

''  In  erth  it  es  a  littil  thing 
''  And  regnes  als  a  riche  king 
"  Whare  he  es  lent  in  land 
"  Sir  Peni  es  his  name  calde 
*'  He  makes  both  yong  and  aide 
*'  Bow  untill  his  handf,  &c." 

The  whole  poem,  as  published  by  Warton,  is  fiill 
as  curious  for  its  language,  as  it  is  happy  for  its  alle- 
gorical satire.  Yet,  is  its  matter,  and  manner,  so 
completely  changed  by  our  chronicler,  that  it  is  no 

*  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  93.  * 

t  Here  follows,  from  Chron.  Scots  Poet,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  Sib- 
bald's  edition : 

**  In  eirth  thair  is  a  littil  thing 
«  Quhilk  ringis  as  a  rich  king, 
**  Qukair  he  is  lent  in  land  ; 
**  Schyr  Penny  is  his  naim  calde, 
**  He  maikis  baitJi  young  and  aide 
**  3ow  untill  his  hand/' 
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longer  recognised^  as  old  English^  but  as  a  fine  speci* 
men  of  ancient  Seotish.  He^  however^  tells  us^  that 
the  words  and  phrases^  that  seem  to  belong  to  the 
ScoHsh,  rather  than  to  the  English  dialect^  are 
cald{l),  &nd  aide  (2),  side  (3),  swilk  (4),  bald  (5), 
mais  (6),   laith  (7),   r^d  (8),    deise  (8  8),   or  dese^ 

(1)  Caldii  the  A.-Saxoii  caM  for  cold,  and  is  used  in  the 
,  old  English ;  and  cauld  is  still  made  use  of  in  the  North  of 
England  dialects.  (S)  Md  is  pure  A.-Sax.,  and  is  used  for 
oldy  in  the  old  English  of  Langtoft,  Minot,  and  Ritson's  Ro- 
mances. (3)  Side,  signifpng  long,  or  large,  and  not,  as 
Sibbald  explains  the  word,  by  hanging  low  dotjon^  is  merely  the 
A.-Sax.  side,  amplus,  longus,  as  we  know  frcmi  Somner,  and 
Lye :  and,  in  old  English,  signifies  long,  as  we  learn  from  Coles, 

(4)  Stcilky  for  such,  which  comes  from  the  Aw-Sax.  swilc,  as 
Lye  informs  us,  is  common  in  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  and  Langtoft. 

(5)  Bald,  for  bold,  is  from  the  A.*Sax.  hold ;  and  was  thence 
carried  into  R.  of  Glo'ster,  Minot,  and  Langtoft.  (6)  The 
word  in  Warton  is  mase,  which  in  old  English  is  merely  an 
abbreviation  of  makes  :  so  mas  in  Langtoft :  **  full  bare  mas 
many  wone :"  and  in  Ritson*s  Romances  mas,  and  mais,  means 
makes.  (7)  Laith,  in  Sibbald,  lath,  in  Warton,  are  obvi^ 
ously  the  A  .-Sax.  lath,  lathe,  ingratus,  as  we  know  fromLye, 
whence  the  English  loathe,  loth :  laith  is  in  the  Yorkshire 
dialect.  (8)  Rad,  wfaiqh  Sibbald  insists  is'  Seotish,  rather 
than  English,  is  not  in  his  own  glossary ;  yet  is  it,  in  fact,  the 
English  rid,  from  the  A.-Sax.  riddan ;  and  is  here  used,  in  the 
form  of  rad,  for  the  rhyme,  according  to  the  ancient  license. 
(8  8)   Deis,  in  Sibbald,  and  dese,   in  Warton,  signifying  a 
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zernid  (9),  bales  (10)^  toblin  (1 1),  Qka  (l^),  frith  and 
fell  (13)^  coYaitise  (14)^  n3rtbiDg  (1^)  for  niddering^ 

table,  or  bench,  from  the  Ar*Sax.  <2^c,  is  common  in  tangm 
toft,  Gower,  and  Chaucer.  (9)  Zernid  it  merely  the  old 
fonn  of  the  English  yearned,  from  the  A.-Sax.  :ie(ymian^  desi- 
derare,  concupiscere,  petere,  as  we  may  see  in  Lye :  hence 
yeme,  to  deiire,  to  wish,  in  Rit8on*s  Romances,  and  yerruy  in 
Chaucer.  (10)  Baillisy  bales,  in  Warton,  for  sorrow,  from 
the  A^-Sax.  heal^  malum,  according  to  Lye,  is  yery  common 
isLangtoft,  Chaucer,  Minot,  Spenser,  &c.  (11)  Blin,  to 
cease,  from  the  A.*Saz.  hlinnarij  cessare,  according  to  Lye,  is 
common  in  this  sense,  with  R.  of  Glo'ster,  Chaucer,  Minot,  &c. 
(12)  llkoj  ilk,  each,  from  the  A.-Saz.  ilc,  is  common  in  Lang* 
toft,  ACnot,  and  Ritson's  Romances.  (13)  Frith  and  fell, 
Xid  filth  and/fZd,  which  are  also  to  be  seen  frequently  in  the 
old  English,  mean  forest  and  field,  or  open  country.  JPHth  is 
literally  a  British  word,  signifying  a  wild,  or  woody  place,  a 
forest;  and  is  used,  in  this  sense,  by  Chaucer,  Minot,  and 
other  old  English  writers.  Felde  is  merely  the  A.-Saxon  feld^ 
csmipus,  as  we  know  from  Lye;  and  anciently  meant  more 
largely  the  open  country,  as^  opposed  to  the  forest.  FeU  is 
probably  a  variation  offside  only,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 
It  may,  however,  be  a  variety  of  the  expression,  meaning  a 
hill,  or  mountain,  instead  of  an  open  country.  So  it  is  used 
frequently  in  Ritson*s  Romances,  and  is  very  frequent  in  the 
topography  of  the  north  of  England,  from  the  Danish /e/Z,  a 
mountain,  or  hill.  (14)  Covaityse,  as  it  is  also  old  English^ 
may  be  seen  in  Minot,  as  covaitise,  and  in  Langtoft,  as  cove 
Use,  (15)  Ny thing f  nithing,  for  nidering,  for  parsimonious^ 
is  so  common  in  the  English,  that  Mr.  Sibbald,  if  he.  had 
looked,  might  have  seen  it  in  Bailey,  Ash,  Coles,  or  other 
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niggardly.  Such,  then,  are  the  learning,  and  per- 
formances of  our  chronologer,  who  has  been  praised 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue,  and 
who  yet  does  not  know  the  Scotish  speech,  when  he 
sees  it.  When  he  has  sei^ied  sir  Penny,  as  his  prey  j 
when  he  has  mangled  him,  both  body,  and  soul,  to 
suit  his  purpose  5  and  when,  by  every  mode  of  per- 
version, he' has  converted  him  suflSciently  into  the 
Scotish  language,  he  can  find,  in  him,  only  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  words^  which  the  critic  thinks  peculiarly 
Scotish  5  and  which,  nevertheless,  examination  dis- * 
covers  to  be  old  English,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
When  we  see  such  critics  pretending  to  discriminate 
the  old  Scotish,  iirom  the  old  English  language  3  an- 
nouncing a  stmidard  of  the  ancient  Scotish  j  and  when 
we  behold  them  fail,  egregiously,  in  tlie  examples 
which  they  produce,  to  support  their  several  preten- 
sions ;  what  must  we  conclude  from  such  premises, 
but  that  they  undertook  to  produce  a  standard  of  the 
Scotish  speech,  which  did  not  exist;  to  make  a  dis- 
crimination, that  they  could  not  find  j  and  to  prove 
an  impossibility,  \^hich  was  beyond  their  power ! 
Against  such  tricks  of  editorship,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  stand;  as  in  the  quick  progress  of 

•  such  word  books,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  children.  I  would 
undertake  to  run  over  the  whole  Glossary  of  Sibbald ;  and 
show,  by  a  similar  examination,  every  word  to  be  old  English. 
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pretensions,  and  of  plagiarism,  we  shall  soon  have 
Spenser  claimed,  as  a  Scotish  poet;  since  he  too  is  full 
of  ScoHsh  words,  and  Scotish  idioms, 

I  enter  my  protest  the  rather  against  such  assump* 
tions)  as  I  perceive  some  very  Ingenious  writers  are 
propagating  notions,  which  seem  to  support  such 
pretensions,  however  unfounded.  Mr.  Walter  Scot 
has  laid  down  a  system,  which  accounts,  he  tells  us, 
"  for  the  superiority  of  the  early  Scotish  over  the 
"  English  poets,  excepting  always  tlie  unrivalled 
"  Chaucer  *."  Who  were  the  earJy  Scotish  poets, 
which  are  here  alluded  to,  he  does  not  specify,  nor 
can  I  divine.  He,  indeed,  mentions  Thomas  of 
Ercildoun  as  the  earliest  Scotish  poetf .  And,  this 
consideration  leads  us  to  throw  a  slight  glance  upon 
this  earliest  Scotish  poet  in  the  English  language,  as 
he  has  heen  Blaborately  published  by  the  diligence  of 
Mr.  W,  Scot.     Here  is  the  first  stanza: 

''  I  was  at  [Erceldoune:] 

''  With  Thomas  spak  Y  tharej 

*'  Ther  herd  Y  rede  in  roune  J, 
''  Who  Tristrem  gat  and  bare. 

•  Ercildoun,  1.  viiL  f  lb.  v. 

\  RoimCf  here,  means  verse:  There  heard  I  read  in  verse. 
See  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  26,  from  a  MS.  of  Ed.  IL*8  time. 
*<  Herken  to  my  rounes'*  and  in  p.  SI,  <*  the  bride's  roune"  the 
bird's  soTig, 
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'^  Who  was  king  with  crounj 
'^  And  who  him  forsterd  yare*i 

''  And  who  was  bold  baroun^ 
*'  As  thair  elders  ware, 

"  Biyere: — 
*'  Thomas  telles  in  tounf , 

''  This  aventours  as  thai  ware.** 

The  language  of  Thomas  of  ErceldouD,  which  wa^ 
the  speech  of  Lothian,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  of  the  West  of  England,  and 
of  Robert  of  Brunne,  who  was  of  the  North,  in  the 
words,  structure,  and  orthography.  In  the  whole  of 
the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  the  biographer  of  Scot* 
ish  poets,  as  we  have  seen,  was  only  able  to  select 

•  Yare  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  printed  fare;  as  the  late 
Mr.  Ritson  copied  it:  To  foster  rare  means  to  educate  in  youth, 
as  Mr.  Scot  explains  it,  in  his  Glossary.  Yarct  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish from  the  A.-Sax.  zare,  means  ready;  yarely^  readily,  as  in 
the  Tempest;  **  fall  to*t  yarely  :**  but,  as  this  does  not  apply,  the 
text,  and  the  sense,  require  some  other  word;  and  rare  means 
excellent,  better  than  common:  He  was  weU  fostered. 

t  Thomas  tells  in  tou7i :  the  toun,  here,  ought  to  have  been 
roun;  the  (t)  and  the  (r)  in  the  MS.  are  so  like,  as  I  perceive 
from  a  fac  simile  of  it,  that  the  one  might  be  easily  mista)cen 
for  the  other :  the  context  requires  the  word  verse,  and  not 
touut  as  in  the  S8th  stanza:  "  Thomas  telleth  in  touh:"  Tho- 
mas told  nothing  in  t<rwn,  but  every  thing  in  verse. 
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sit  words,  which  he  deemed  to  be  ehsolutehf  Scoiish^ 
and  which  yet  Were  fbtind  to  he  old  EatgUsh*. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance,  in  this  inqttlry;  to 
hate  it  dearly  understood,  that  the  English  language 
of  South,  and  North  Britain,  were  eicsictly  the  8ame> 
at  the  demise  of  Edward  I,,  and  the  accession  cf 
Robert  Bruce,  that  I  will  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
more  curious  reader  a  few  additional  speCiment  both 
of  Sootish  and  Bnglish  poetry,  at  those  epochs.  The 
foUowing  is  a  specimen  of  the  speech  of  Berwickshire^ 
"by  one  of  the  ingenious  successors  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer : 

^  Wend  kyng  Bdewarde,  with  hb  lange  ^hankes, 
"  To  have  gete  Berwyke  al  our  unthankes  ? 
"  Gas  pikes liyra,  and  after  gas  dikes  hymf  ,'* 

fjfow;  take  the  Bnglish  answer  to  the  foregoing  sa- 
tire; 

•'  Thus,  scaterand  Scottis, 

'*  Holde  I  for  sootis^ 
'*  Of  wrenchisunwarej 
Beerly  in  a  momyng> 


^<  Went  «e  freo  Dutibatre."^ 


In  an  evyl  tyding> 


^  klli^  jttvlfemeat  dT  t^e  atW  %dit6y  of  Sir  Triilf^Ai)  th« 
language  of  Erceldoun  was  softened,  by  subsequent  transcrip- 
tion, into  that  of  the  i4th  centurys  nad  9Wh  efhar  th«  year 

t  Ritson's  ABcfent  Songs,  1792,  Diiseftv  tftti. 
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This  fiyting,  we  see,  was  written  soon  after  the  28th 
of  April  1296,  when  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  won 
by  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Warenne :  "And  tho 
'*  seide  the  Englishmen,  in  reprefe  of  the  Scoltis  ♦.** 
Here,  then,  is  a  fair  occasion,  for  Mr,  W.  Scot, 
whose  taste  is  unquestionable,  to  decide  whether  the 
English,  or  the  Scotish  songster  bp  "  the  worser 
"  spirit"  There  was  another  song  of  a  softer  sort, 
which  was  made,  in  Scotland,  after  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Bannockbum,  in  13145  a  stanza  of  which  is 
subjoined : 

"  Maydinis  of  Englande  soir  may  ye  mume 

''  For  your  lemmans  ye  haif  lost,  at  Bannokisbum  > 

*'  With  a  heue-a-lowe,  &c.f' * 

It  would  require  very  nice  discernment  to  distin- 
guish any  diversity  in  the  language  of  those  specl^ 
mens,  or  any  superiority  in  the  several  versifiers.^  We 
have  already  seen  two  critii^s  try,  though  without  ab- 
solute success,  to  establish  a  standard  of  the  Scotish 
language,  which  did  not  exists  and  to  show  a  diver- 
sity, where  there  was  not  a  difference.  They  only 
failed  J  because  they  attempted  to  perform  impossibir 
lities:  Perhaps  they  thought  with  Cowley: — "  /?»- 
possililUks  I  Oh  no^  there's  none !  V\    Our  elaborate 

*  RitM>n*s  Andent  Songs,  1792,  Dissert,  x^. 
f  Ancient  Scots  Poems,  1786,  voLii.  p.  494;  Scotish  Songs, 
1794,  p.  xiTi. 
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editor,  Mr.  Walter  Scot,  too>  may  poBsibly  think  with 
his  brother  Cowley,  that  sameness,  and  diversity,  may 
coexist  in  the  same  object;  and  that  upon  this  rea* 
soning  he  is  justified,  m  supposing  the  improvement 
of  the  English  language,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, advanced  more  rapidly,  than  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  England  itself  *$  and  of  course,  was  nfbre 
early  fitted,  for  the  use  of  the  poet,  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  than  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
•fister  kingdom :  For  these  impossibilities,  he  has  the 
goodness  to  assign  a  very  logical  argum^tr  The 
Teutonic  speech,  says  he,  was  never,  in  Scotland, 
banished  fix)m  court  5  from  the  Gaelic  court  of  the 
Irish  kigns  of  Ceantyre,  or  the  Celtic  court  of  the 
Cambro-British  kings  of  Pictlandf .  "  Upon  this  sy- 
*!  stem,"  he^ds,  "we  may  account  for  the  superiority 
"  of  the  early  Scotish  over  the  early  English  poets,« — 
"  except  Chaucer  J."  In  pursuit  of  a  system,  our 
mtelligent  theorist  seems  to  forget,  that  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Danish  ro- 
vers, who  propagated  their  own  jargon,  introduced 
their  own  barbarities,  and  debased  the  people,  by  their 
accustomed  revolutions.  Hence  originated  the  Nor- 
thumberland dialect,  and  the  Lothian  language,  which 
ve  now,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  romantic  gallantry,  set 

•  Disc.  Sir  Triftrem,  p.  xlix. 
t  ^'  l'»-  t  ^1>-  Uvlii. 

K    2 
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xxp,  as  superior  to  the  standard  Engltsb  ^  the  sooth- 
ern  districts*. 

The  e^ie3t  Scotiskpoet,  who  wrote^  during  subse- 
qtient  tiiQ(es>  in  the  improved  English  of  the  NbrPkem 
Lowlands,  was  Hutchown  of  the  Awie  rjal,  the 
sir  Hugh  Eglintoun  of  the  criticsf .  He  was>  no 
dotibt,  one  of  the  politest  poets  of  his  time:  Accord- 
ing to- WyntowD, 

"  He  cunoand  wes  in  literature  j 
^'  He  made  the  gret  gest  of  jirture, 
'*  And  the  Awntyre  of  Gawane, 
"  ITie  pistil  als  of  swete  Susane.'* 

J  will  now  beg  to  submit  to  ihe  more  curious  reader 
a  short  specimen  of  sir  Hugh*s  Auntyre  ofGmuane: 

**  In  the  tyme  of  Artheo  as  trewmen  me  tald, 
''  Th^  king  tumtt^  on  an  tyde^  towart  Tuskane; 

-^  This  stnags  coBctit  seems  to  have  be^  adopted,  witiv* 
out  examinations  from  J.  Sibl>ald>  one  of  the  most  prejudiced 
#f  wnters,  ^ho  says  that,  «  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
*  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Scoto-Belgic  was 
^  probably  a  more  polished  language,  than  that  of  South 
<*  Britain.**  Beyond  this  foUy  of  Sibbald,  I  think,  j^urdity 
eannot  go! 

f  I  have  seen  sir  Hugh,  who  was  a  person  of  high  ninkir. 
as  a  witness,  in  fifty  charters,  which  evince,  that  he  flourished 
under  Pavid  II.,  and  died  under  Robert  II.:  Mr.  David  Mac* 
pherson,  indeed,  conjectures,  in  opposition  to  those  charters, 
that  he  was  the  kijig*s  poet. 
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''  Hym  to  lelfi:^  oft  the  sey^  that  mkles  was  lald^ 
**  Tbc  83rre>  that  setidig  aU  saUl^  tuthlie  to  laiie.*' 

We  may  bereHi  feel  the  alUieration  .*  dnd  we  have 

thus  a  sufficient  specimen  of  a  style,  which  was  then 

beginning  among  the  Scotish  poets,  in  the  English 

tongue  I  and  which  eontinned  the  r^ce  of  improve* 

Rient  till  it  arrived  at  the  acme  ofimt  xvriting ;  when 

it  acquired  the  desirable  quality  of  total  unintelligi^ 

hUity.    In  this  walk  of  fine  writing,  was  sir  Hugh 

IbHowed^  in  the  subsequent  age^  by  Clerk  of  Tranent, 

who  wrote  the  well-known  romance  of  Sir  Gaivane 

and  Sir  GalarOTL    In  &is  noble  work,  even  the  acute, 

and  persevering  Mr.   Knkerton   became  appalled: 

Owing  to  their  abnndant  alliteration,  such  writers, 

*'  present,**  he  says,  *'  difficulties,  sufficient  to  puzzle 

*'  the  most  Skill&l  etymologist.**     Mr.  Sibbald,  in- 

fleed,  experienced  this  exhilarating  truth :  he  honestly 

confesses,  "  that  there  are  even  whole  lines,  which 

"  he  was  unable  to  explain  .**    In  thi*  contest,  for  the 

p^m  of  unintelRgibHity,  Holland,  who  was  the  finest 

poet  of  the  rergtt  of  James  II.,  seems  to  have  carried 

away  the  prize,  by  his  Howlaie.    Of  this  prize  poem, 

the  intelligent  reader  may,  perhaps,  desire  a  short 

spcciOien  t 

"  In  the  middis  of  Mali,  at  mome  as  I  weat 

^  Throw  mifftb  markit  oa  nsidd  till  »  grene  nwide^ 
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"  The  blemis  blythest  of  blee  fro  the  sone  blent 
*^  That  all  brychnit  about  the  bordouris  onbraid  *." 

If  it  be  inquired,  by  what  artifices  of  composition^ 
the  poets  of  those  times  sacrificed  common  sense  to 
farfetched  conceits,  they  will  be  found  in  two  sources  j. 
their  desire  of  alliteration,,  and  their  passion  for  anti*- 
quated  phraseology :  In  obtaining  the  first  object, 
they  searched  for  words,  having  the  same  prefixes^ 
without  any  analogy  of  sense  j  and  in  quest  of  the 
last,  they  went  beyond  the  old  English  into  the  Anglos 
Saxon  speech,  as  they  found  It  in  vulgar  use :  They 
thus  sacrificed  sense  to  sound,  and  facility  to  faeture* 

Yet,  such  were  the  Scotish  poets,  who  wrote  in  the 
English  tongue,  or  Scoto-Belgic,  according  to  the 
conceit  of  Sibbald ;  and  who  are  pronounced  to  be 
superior  to  the  English  poets,  in  the  same  succession 
of  ages.  When  this  was  said„  the  elegant,  and  ener- 
getic, and  easy  Minot,  who  wrote  perhaps  half  a  cea- 
tury  before  Chaucer,  was  forgotten.  Even  such  a 
writer  as  Hoccleve  is  superior  to  those  Scotish  poets, 
who  seem  to  defy  the  decipherer's  art  j  as  far  as  sense 
is  superior  to  nonsensoj  and  amenity  to  niggedness-l;^ 

*  The  poem  opens  with  that  admirable  specimen  of  lumi- 
nous description. 

f  The  publication  of  such  works,  as  Hoccleve,  is  of  great 
importance}  in  the  history  of  our  common  language:  There 
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It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  Scotland  pro^ 
duced,  meantime,  John  Barber,  and  Andrew  Wyn- 
town,  who  may  well  be  compared  with  Aose  chro« 
aiders,  Robert  of  Glo'ster,  and  Robert  of  Brunne. 
Barber  was  nndoubtedly  a  better  poet  than  either  i 
yet,  I  know  not,  if  Anthony  Wood  would  not  daim 
Barber,  on  the  veracious  authority  of  Rhymer's  Fob- 
dera,  as  an  Oxford  writer,  who  owed  liis  art,  if  not 
his  ^nius,  to  that  illustrious  school*.  Yet,.  Wyn- 
town  is  not  indebted  to  any  English  seminary  j  but 
his  phVaseology  is  inferior,  as  the  poetic  talent  of  Wyn- 
town  was  unequal  to  Barber's,  and  hi»  language  is  of 
course  more  rude,  and  his  orthography  mofe  varied.    . 

Scotland,  in  the  mean  time,  produced  a  poet  in 
James  L,  the  son  of  Robert  III.,  who  has  been  com>- 
paredwith  Chancer  himself  5  and  was  perhaps  his 
superior,  in  sublimity,  and  pathos,  though  much  bis 
inferior,  in  variety,  and  ease,  and  humour,  andin  a  mi« 
nute  acquaintance  with  daily  life.     James,  though  he 

sure,  in  Hoccleve,  many  worda^  which  would  save  much  fatigue 
to  those  compilers  of  Scoto-Belgic  wordbooks,  who  would 
rather  quest  a  vocable  in  the  distant  wilds  of  Norway,  than 
step  across  the  Tweed  into  the  North  of  England,  where  they 
would  find  the  Dano-Saxon  language  of  their  early  progeni- 
tors. 

^  Warton  has,  indeed,  acknowledged,. "  that  Barber  has 
'*  adorned  the  English  language^  by  a  strain  of  versification^ 
**  e^rosion,  and  imagery,  far  superior  to  his  age." 
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derived  his  genius  &Qm  Scotland^  owed  his  exc«$l]ent 
oducfttioa  to  England^  ia  the  tongue  vhereof  h» 
thought,  and  wrote :  As  he  lived,  in  England,  con* 
temporary  with  Chaucer,  he  composed  in  the  language 
of  this  venerated  father  of  old  English  poetry*. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  Dougks,  Dun« 
bar,  and  Lyndsay,  who  are  said  by  Warton  *^  to  have 
'^  adorned  the  present  period  with  a  de^ee  of  senti- 
<'  ment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phraseology,  and  % 
**  fertility  of  imagination,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in. 
*^  any  English  poet,  since  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate." 
He  might  safely  have  added^  says  Pinkerton,  **  nor 
'*  even  in  Chaucer,  or  Lydgate.'*  it  is  sufficient, 
that  Dunbar,  Douglas,,  and  Lyndsay^  acknowledge- 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Ly^;ate,  as  iheir  masters,  and 
celebrate  them  "  as  the  great  improvers  of  oailngUsJ^ 
*'  tutig**  Dunbar,  the  greatest  of  the  Scotisb  poet»> 
in  the  English  language  cries  outf: 

*^  O !  reverend  Ch;iucer,  rose  of  rethowris  all, 

^^  As^  in  our  toung,  an  flour  imperiall, 

^*  Was  thou  nocht  of  o«r  Inglis  all  the  licht !" 

*  Among  other  elegant  accomplishpients,.  this  prince  wrote- 
a  pretty  hand,  and  was  £004  of  writing  with  his  own  pen;  as. 
we  knew  from  the  chartularies:  We  may  see,  in  Anderson's 
Dijjhmata,  a  fac  simile  charter  of  James  I.  From  his  charters^ 
Irhich  remain,  it  is  apparent,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Eftglish, 
vui  not  in  the  Scetish  orthography,  and>  manner. 


Duibtr  goes  on  to  cekbcate 

" morale  Groweir,  and  Lidgait  laureat : 

"  Yoiir  suggarit  toungis,  and  lippis  aareat> 
"  Bene  to  our  eiris  cause  of  gret  delytc) 
^'  Your  angelic  mouth  most  mellifluat^ 
"  Our  rude  language  hes  ckir  illumynat^ 
"  And  bes  ou'rgilt  our  spekhcj  that  imperfyte  . 
"  Stude,  or  your  golden  pennis  schup  to  wryte 
*^  This  yle  befolr  was  bair  and  dessolat 
"  Of  rethorik,  or  lusty  fresche  indytc.'* 

Those  English  poets,  who  had  thds  improved  their 
speech,  were  praised  in  similar  strains  of  panegy- 
rical acknowledgement,  by  Douglas*>  and  by  Lynd- 
sayf. 

Without  running  with  the  editors  of  Romance  into, 
fimcijul  theories,  on  the  origin  of  the  English  lau-^ 
guage,  in  Scotland,  it  is  sufficient  to  state>  as  an  his- 
torical iact,  which  is  capable  of  moral  demonstration, 
that  the  English  people  of  Scotland  were  the  same  as 
the  English  people  of  England,  though  perhaps  a  little 
more  mixed,  with  Flemings,  and  Danes.  The  peo- 
ple, and  their  speech,  are  correlative.  The  sama 
people  must  necessarily  have  the  same  speech,,  though 
possibly  Bot  ih»  same;  ^faounar.  Theeiisteace  o£th« 

*  la  the  Preface  to  his  Traruiation  qf  FirgiL 
f  Ib  lii»  PupingiK 
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same  speech^  in  two  separate  countries,  evinces>  thdt 
the  people  were  the  ^ame,  in  their  lineage.  It  is  a 
fact,  as  we  have  seen^  that  the  English  speech  of 
Scotland  was  the  same,  at  the  earliest  epoch,  when 
the  English  speech  began  to  grow  out  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  root.  It  was  the  same  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  the  same  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  Dun- 
bar, Douglas,  and  Lyndsay,  as  they  themselves  avow^ 
wrote  the  same  language  as  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
Lydgate,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  • 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  language  of  Wiclify. 
who  died  in  1 384,  is  the  best  standard  of  the  English 
tongue,  during  his  age.  If  it  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  language  of  that  learned  reformer  is  a  genuine 
specimen  of  true  old  English,  it  may  easily  be  shown, 
that  the  Scotish  people  have  retained  that  standard 
of  the  English,  particularly,  in  their  forensic  forms, 
while  the  English  have  departed  jfrom  it*.    If  it  be 

♦  See  Wiclif's  Translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  his 
two  short  Treatises  against  the  Greyfriers,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1608,  with  an  Exposition  subjoined  of  «  the  hardest 
**  words;"  whence  it  appears,  that  many  expressions,  which 
are  now  deemed  peculiarly  Seotish^  are  merely  the  standard 
English  of  Wiclif :  Aneniis,  as  to;  assoUe,  absolve,  or  acquit ; 
axing,  demand;  hUcked,  defiled;  chUder,  children;  dotjvyd,  en- 
dowed; dome,  judgex^ent  i  y^ulor«»  faFourers^  hadcn,  holdeni 
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tnie>  that  the  great  body  of  the  English  language  it 
derived  from  the  Anglo-SaxoD:  if  it  be  tnie^  that  the 
broad  Scotish  remains  nearer,  both  in  its  matter^  and 
Ibrm^  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  than  tlie  English  itself  f 
it  will  follow^  as  a  &ir  inference,  if  we  except  the 
expressions  of  cant,  and  the  words  of  anomaly,  that 
the  Scotish  speech  has  continued  nearer  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  original,  than  the  English.  But,  though  the 
modem  EngUsh,  in  the  prpgress  of  refinement,  has 
become  somewhat  different  in  pronunciation,  and 
orthography,  from  the  Scotish  speech ;  yet,  the  dia» 
lects  of  England,  parttcularly,  those  of  the  North, 
remaiQ  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  vernacular  Ian* 
guage  of  Scotland.  Many  Scotish  vocables,  which 
superficial  observers  regard,  a»  pecuJ^ar- ta  Scotland, 
may  all  be  found  in  the  northern  dialects  of  £ng« 
land*.     It  follows^  as  a  fair  deduction,  from  the 

hcak^  health;  Uasings,  lies;  meynes^  houses ;^  micA^Z,  much; 
nou^A^,  nothing;  «cA:cr,.  sure,  tfue;  fo^Ae,  truth;  imnrdn^i  get- 
ting; witteny  know;  ti;oo<2,  mad;  writ,  scripture;  and  Wiclif 
uses  kyrke^  for  church,  which  Chaucer  has  softened  to  cherche* 

•  See  Ray's  LociU  fr<yrdsi  the  Yorkshire  Dialog,  leM; 
the  Lancashire  Dialect,  1 775 ;  the  Westmoreland  Dialect,  1 790 ; 
the  Cumberland  Dialect,,  in  Relph*s  Poems,  1747;  and  see 
Grose's  Glossary  1787,  Skinner's  Lexicon  1671-,  the  old  Eng- 
lish Dictionaries  of  Philips,  of  Coles,,  and  Kersay,  and  also  the 
Local  ffbrds^  in  Ashe's  copicAis  Dictionary.  It  ought  always 
to  be  recollected,  while  we  discuss  such  topics,  that  the  several 
iukcu  of  England  are  chiefly  composed  of  Anglo-Saxon^  with  a 
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fcregoiBg  iDtlmatkxtis,  that  the  several  dialects  of  £ng^ 
Jand  are  merely  tbe  old  language  <^ England;  and 
that  of  conise^  the  vemacokr  speech  of  Scotland  is 
merely  old  English,  with  the  slight  peculiarities  o£ 
provincial  aaalog7. 

Experience^  indeed^  erinces,  that  xerj  sl^ht  causes^ 
will  give  rise  to  iita/of<;f.*  ait^tioo  of  place,  change 
of  connection^  the  barrier  of  a  mountain,  theces8atk>dL 
of  intercoursOi  the  want  of  cultivation  5    all  these 
canses  will  create  dialectic  fonxis  of  speech.    With, 
the  pretensions  of  Edward  I.  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Scotland,  and  the  accession  of  Robert  Bruce,  when 
the  Engliidi  langnages  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  the 
saoie,  begam  long  wan,    and  evevwduring  enmi^, 
e8tr»igemeat>  and  6eparatk»i>  wiKch  continued  be* 
tween  those  kindred  people^  darmg  four  wretched 
centuries  of  absurd  government    In  that  long  period 
of  warfare,  and  of  jealousy,  the  En^ish  cultivated 
their  language,  while  the  Scot ish  people,  who  were 
harassed  by  foreign  wars,  and  disturbed  by  domestic 
feuds^  neglected  .theirs.    As  there  is  scarcely  an  abr> 
surdity,  that  some  ^iDsophera  have  not  msntained,^ 

mixture  of  Stitish,  Dam^,  atid  £l«mi^,  wotdt  \.  and  in  North 
Britain^  with  a  pfaportion  of  Iri^  word»;  but,  neither  of 
those  dialecti  has  many  French^  or  other  foreigB  words  ^ 
whkh  abound  in  the  polished  Engfish:  The  ^ople  have  pre^ 
served  the  Anglo  Saxon,  m  their  tongties,  wMle  the  v^ritert 
«f  Eng^sh  have  adopted  novelties  of  every  kind. 
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-so  are  tfaoe  some  tbeomts^  who  hold^  that  the  Scotidi 
people  took  the  lead,  m  improving  their  speeds,  while 
the  En^h  folks  retafined  their  aocient  talk.  As  &r 
as  there  is  any  argament  in  mere  assertion,  it  must 
be  wretched  reasoning,  which  runs  against  facts:  In 
tmth,  the  language  of  Dunbar,  Douglas,  and  Lynd- 
say,  is  the  same  English,  which  had  come  down  to 
them  frGOk  Gower^  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate,  while  the 
language  of  those  old  English  poets  became  gradually 
improved.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  per- 
Xieive  any  difficulty,  far  less  *'  insuperable  difficulties,** 
in  lowing  "  how  the  Scotish  dialect  was  formed.** 
The  ScoHsh  dialect  was  foraged,  as  die  wious  dia- 
lects of  £ngland  were  formed,  by  retaining  antiquat- 
ed words  and  old  orthography,  while  the  standard 
English  relinquished  both,  and  adopted  novelties. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this  position,  by 
showing  the  gradual  change,  which  took  place,  in  the 
successive  in^rovement  of  the  Eo^ish  speech  : 


Jng^'Sfu^m.  OldEnglis 

A..  Old  Scotis 

h.  Modem  Eng. 

^uha       -  abeven 

-  aboven 

-  above. 

Ttitin            -  ath,eath. 

-  aith 

-  oath. 

M            -  ^ 

-  aid 

-old. 

lalgeats       -  aigates 

-  aigates 

-  j^ways. 

a-lyt           -  8-lite 

-  a-lite 

-  a  Kttle. 

slier          -  allet 

.  aller 

-all,  altogether 

aknaest      -  almest 

-  almaist 

-  almost. 
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Ang,'Sax€n.  Old  English,  OldScotish.   Modem  Eng^ 
als  -  als  "  als  -  as. 

^Is-micel  «  alsmykel  *  als  mikel  -  as  much, 
alle-swithe-  als  with  -  alswyth  -  instantly, 
anes  -  anes  -  anis  -  once, 

axian  »  axe  -  axe  -  ask. 

This  comparative  list  might  be  pursued  into  a  large 
vocabulary  J  I  will  only  add  a  few  specimens  of  the 
cihanges,  which  the  English  have  made,  in  their  pas- 
sion for  metatliesis : 

Ang.-Saxon.  Old  English,  OldScotish,    Modern  Eng. 
brennan     -    brenne      -    brenne      -    bura. 
thridda       -     thridde     r    tl^ridde     -     third. 
•      thrittij       -    thretty      -     thretty     -    thirty*. 

While  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  English 
has  operated  great  alterations  on  the  common  speech, 

•  Dr.  Johnson  has,  indeed,  observed  the  improprieties, 
which  have  sometimes  been  committed  by  the  English  phi- 
lologists, in  their  pursuit  of  novelty:  HalCy  adj.  healthy,  he 
says  should  rather  be  written  hail  from  hael,  health :  so  halsef, 
a  rope,  is  corruptly  pronounced  hawser.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  forming 
the  Glossary  to  his  Specimens^  has  distinguished  several  words 
as  Scotish,  which  are  merely  Old  English,  in  the  Saxon  form: 
Arte,  one,  the  indefinite  article.  Sc.  This  is  the  A.^Sax.  and  Old 
English  mu  Blaw,  blow, — ^A.-Sai.  and  Old  English,  blau\ 
HaxU,  whole,— hael,  A.-Sax.  and  Old  English;  so  hatTf  and 
hditf  &c.:  almost  all  the  words,  marked  in  this  Glossary,  as 
jpcr\i]\p.r]y  Scotirh,  sre  finl^^okl  F/.i  "I'.ch,  'n  ihe  Saxoti  forn\8. 
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by  changing  the  Saxon  vocables,  the  sanse  Saxon  re* 
mains  have  been  preserved  in  the  vulgar  dialects  of 
England,  and  Scotland,  through  many  ages,  almost  in 
their  original  form.    Take  the  following  examples: 

Ang.' Saxon.    Eng,  Dial,     Scot.  Dial,     PoUshedEng, 


axian 

-     axe 

-    axe 

-     to  ask. 

bald 

-     bald 

.     bald 

-     bold. 

band 

-     band 

-    band 

-    bond. 

bath 

-     baith 

-     baith 

-     both. 

biggan 

-     bigg 

-     bigg 

-    build. 

brewer 

-     breeder 

-     breeder 

-    brother 

brigg 

-     brig 

-     brig 

-     bridge. 

clath 

-     claith 

-     claith 

-     cloth. 

eath 

-     eath 

-     eath 

-    easy. 

eyen 

-    een  . 

-    een 

-    eyes. 

fayen 

-     fain 

-     fain 

-     fond. 

fia 

.    fra 

.    fra 

-    from. 

And  many  Saxon  words,  which  have  been  long  since 
discarded  from  the  polished  English,  are  still  retained, 
fh  common  use,  in  the  vulgar  dialects,  both  of  North 
and  South  Britain:    for  example, 

Saxon,  English  Dial,  Scot,  Dial.  English. 

baed  -     bad          -  bad           -  desired, 

beam  -    barn         -  bairn        -  a  child, 

dough  •    clough     -  cleugh      <-  a  ravine, 

a^nean  -    anent       -  anent       -  opposite. 


^ese  migbt  be  oontiniied  to  a  great  extent  of  similar 
instances:  bnt»  the  foregomg  examples  are  sufficient 
to  show  faoiw  closely  the  commoo  people  hare  adhered 
to  the  speech  of  their  Saxon  ancesrtrrs^  ^ring  ina» 
ny  centuries  of  iDnovatiof)^  perhaps  of  improveinent> 
in  the  cultivated  language  of  England.  And  they 
show  the  futility  of  the  supposition,  that  the  people 
x)f  North  Britain  began  the  improvemient  of  theif 
speech,  before  the  people  of  the  South  bad  cultivated 
theirs. 

While  the  English  speech  had  thus  undergone  a 
progressive  change,  and  a  lasting  innovation  had  takefi 
place,  from  the  ages  of  Wklif>  aad  Chaucer,  dowa 
to  the  days  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  the  Scotisk 
tongue  remained  pretty  much  in  its  Saxon  fornix 
without  a  single  essay  of  improvement,  or  one  at^ 
tempt  -at  innovation.  The  foregoing  tables  are  de* 
tnonstrations  of  this  instructive  feet.  The  fact  is  the 
best  coi^tatkm  oi  the  theoxy  of  those,  who  insist> 
that  the  Scotish  writers  improved  their  ^eecb,  wlule 
the  English  neglected  theirs.  If,  indeed,  we  compare 
the  language  of  Barber^  the  able  contempotary  dt 
Chaucer^  with  the  speech  of  his  successors,  during  & 
t^enturyanda  half  of  misi^e,  and  wxetchedness,  it  will 
appear  to  every  eye,  that  the  Scotish  writers  improved 
in  nothing.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  added  nev^ 
terms,  which>  while  they  contributed  something  to 
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tbe  copiousness^  Introduced  little  clearness,  or  ame- 
nity. Wyntown,  who  wrote  more  than  forty  years,  and 
Blind  Harry  more  than  eighty  years,  after  Barber, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  been  modernised,  in  the  latest 
edition,  form  fair  comparisons;  as  they  wrote  similar 
nan-atives,  in  the  simplest  versification.  Wyn town's 
langoage  is  the  same  as  Barber*s ;  but,  as  his  ortho- 
graphy is  more  various  it  is  also  more  uncouth.  The 
only  difference,  between  the  language  of  Barber,  and 
that  of  Blind  Harry,  is  that,  the  latter  has  more  of  a 
vulgar  cast,  with  less  artificial  embellishment.  If  we 
compare  the  language  of  Barber  with  tliat  of  Dunbar, 
Doi^las,  and  Lyndsay,  who  wrote  a  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  after  him,  we  find  the  only 
change,  diat  had  taken  place>  was  an  affectation  of 
new  terms,  which  they  had  avowedly  learned  from 
Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate.  From  those  English 
poets,  the  greatest  of  the  Scotish  versifiers  borrowed 
freely  ''  the  ornate  terms,"  wherewith  those  English 
writers  h^d  studied  to  adorn  their  *'  Inglis  toung.*' 
They  may  have  also  adopted  some  of  the  exotic 
novehies  of  the  romance-writers.  A.nd  they  will  be 
found  to  have  been  more  diligent  to  obtain  uncouth 
expressions,  than  to  give  cl^rness,  and  smoothness, 
to  their  verses.  It  is  a  fiict,  that  much  of  Dunbar's 
poetry,  and  the  whole  of  Douglas's  Virgil,  are  lesd 
intelligible,  than  eitlier  Barber's  Bruce,  or  ChauQ^r'9 
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laies*,     And^  even  Ljndsay^  who  is  studious  to 
make  his  language  intelligible  to  every  capacity^  when 

♦  **  Did  w^  not  know  the  age  of  Gawain  Douglas,"  says 
Mr.  W.  Scot,  **  we  should  certainly  esteem  his  language  older 
"  than  that  of  Chaucer,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  two  centu- 
«*  ries  later.**  This  observation  is  equally  true  of  Dunbar,  and 
Lyndsay.  And,  this  fact  is  amply  sufficient  to  preclude  the 
late  theory,  that  the  Scotish  poets  took  the  lead  in  improve- 
ment ;  leaving  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  Lydgate  far  behind.  To 
argue  against  the  fact  is  abundantly  absurd ;  but  to  Speculate 
against  conviction  is  quite  romantic  !  Lisle,  the  Saxon  scho- 
lar, says,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Ancient  Monuments  of  the 
<«  Saxon  tongue,  that  he  improved  more,  in  the  knowledge  of 
««  Saxonf  by  the  perusal  of  Gawain  Douglas's  Virgil,  than  by 
■*  that  of  all  the  Old  English  he  could  find,  poetry,  or  protc; 
«f  because  it  was  nearer  the  l^xoa,  and  further  from  the 
**  Norman."  Thus  far  the  Saxon  lisle !  Not  so,  the  Belgic 
Sibbald!  He  says  that,  *'  Lisle*8  declaration  amounts  to  this, 
**  that  the  colloquial  words,  and  phrases  used  by  Douglas,^ 
"  were  pure  Angio-Belgic"  Ihtrod.  xlv.  Lisle,  who  under- 
stood the  Saxon  tongue,  declares  Douglas's  Virgil  to  bij  pure 
Saxon:  Sibbald, who  was  not  master  of  any  language,  declares 
it  to  be  pure  Anglo-jBe2^r,  supposing,  what  has  not  yet  been 
proved,  that  there  is  such  a  dialect  as  Anglo-'Belgicy  in  Britain. 
Fawkes,  who,  in  our  times,  has  translated  Gawain  Douglas 
into  English  verse,  declares,  "  that  the  work  of  Douglas  may 
**  serve  as  an  instance,  that  the  Lowland  Scotch  language 
<*  and  the  English  were  nearly  the  same,  in  the  ages  of  Chau- 
M  eer,  and  Douglas."  In  the  same  manner,  Lyndsay's  Ian* 
guage  is  full  of  positive  SaxonUms,  aa  we  shall  tee  bere^fter. 
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he  appears^  in  the  genuine  dress  of  his  earliest  edi- 
tioDs^  is  not  one  iota  more  polished  than  Barber:  The 
"  aureate  tennis^**  which  Lyndsay  had  avowedly 
learned^  in  the  school  of  Chaucer^  are  overbalanced 
by  the  vulgarisms,  that  his  purpose  led  him  to  adopt. 


§  IX. 

An  Examination  of  the  Language  of  Lyndsay. 


Wfi  arc  thus  led  on  to  descend  into  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  language,  and  poetry,  of  sir  David 
Lyndsay,  who  wrote  in  the  period,  from  1528  to 
1553;  with  a  view  to  this  complete  edition  of  his 
poetical  "Works. 

1.  The  great  body  of  his  language  was  merely  the 
common  speech  of  the  Saxon  Scots,  in  his  age,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  hetier  Saxon,  but  worse  English, 
than  the  language  of  England,  throughout  the  same 
period.  It  was  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  South 
and  East  of  Scotland,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon usage  of  more  recent  times,  has  been  called  the 
Scoiish,  though  there  had  been  mc^-e  fitness,  in  calling 
it  what  Lyndsay  called  it  himself,  the  JngHs  tomng, 
La 
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As  the  two  languages  are  the  same,  since  they 
were  transmitted  by  the  same  people,  they  do  not 
require  a  commentary.  But,  this  intimation  points 
to  the  lights,  which  must  guide  our 

'*  wandering  feet> 
^^  And  thro*  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
*^  Their  uncouth  way.— — --— '* 

And  it  is  in  the  Old  English,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
that  the  whole  language  of  Lyndsay  is  to  be  founds 
if  we  except  the  cant  expressions,  which  cannot  b© 
traced  to  any  source,  and  the  anomalies,  that  cannot; 
be  brought  within  any  rule  of  pseudography. 

2.  While  Lyndsay  has  embellished  his  poetry  witl^  '■ 
spme  aureate  termis,  he  was  chiefiiy  studious  to  fami- 
liarize his  diction  to  the  many,  rather  than  to  captivate  ; 
the  fewj  his  object  being  to  instruct  rather  than  to 
please.  Like  Chaucer,  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  usa 
of  the  vulgar  speech,  which  he  enaphatically  calls  ''the 
maternal  tongue  :**  And  he  accordingly  avows  *t 

^'  Quharefore  to  coilearis,  carteris,  and  to  cukis,, 
**  To  Jok,  and  Thorn,  my  ryme  sal  be  directit, 
^'  With  cunnyng  men  howbeit  it  will  be  lackit." 

While  defending  his  own  purpose,  our  reformer 
uses  an  argument,  which  opens  up  the  state  of  the. 

f  In  hi«  iexclamation  to  the  Redar,  twiching  the  wrytting  q% 
Yulgar>  aB4  maternal  language. 
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vulgar  language  of  Scotland^  in  his  age^  as  it  was 
divided^  accoiding  to  the  nature  of  the  people^  into 
the  Gaelic,  and  the  English  :  He  shrewdly  intimates 
that, 

'^  Had  Sanct  Jerome  bene  borne  intill  Argyle, 
"  Into  Irische  toung  his  bukis  had  done  compyle/* 

Our  poet  is  of  course  very  copious ;  containing  [ 
perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  words,  than  all  his  con-  '. 
temporary  versifiers  5  he.aboundswith  wiora/jen/ewc«,  j 
and  proverbial  speeches ;  delighting  '^  to  proverb  the  j 
*'  people  with  a  grandsire  phrase  .•"  Hence,  the  peo-  [ 
pie  of  Scotland  in  return,  when  they  heard  a  pro-  ; 
position,  which  tliey  deemed  unfit,  used  to  observe, 
even  down  to  our  own  times,  '*  There  is  na  sic  a 
*'  word  in  a'  Davie  Lyndsay." 

3.  As  there  was  no  standard  of  spelling,  from  the 
earliest  to  recent  times,  the  orthography  of  Lyndsay 
must  be  expected  to  be  very  various,  and  sometimes 
equivocal,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  inter- 
polations»  and  the  misprints :  When  making  a  similar 
remark  of  Gawyn  Douglas,  the  learned  Ruddiman 
observed  this  want  of  uniformity  to  be  the  frequent 
imperfection  of  living  tongues.  The  ancient  poets  of 
England,  from  Chaucer  to  Spenser,  as  well  as  Dou- 
glas, and  Lyndsay,  used  an  unchecked  license,  in 
changing  their  orthography,  violating  the  grammar, 
and  sometimes  in  obscuring  their  sense  j  to  suit  their 
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rhymes,  and  accommodate  their  measures  *.  Wordt 
also  are  sometimes  lopped,  and  often  lengthened,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  metre,  while  he  did  not 
affect  the  height  of  thought  f.  Like  the  old  English 
writers  he  uses  very  violent  metathesis;  as  hroch,  for 
borgh^  hrugh,  for  burgh  j  tirsle,  for  brisle^  lerth,  for 
brethj  lurnet,  for  brunet,  as  in  Chaucer  5  hrist,  and 
hrast,  for  burst,  as  in  R.  of  Glo'ster,  R.  of  Bmnne,  and 
in  Chaucer 5  tuts,  for  truss;  thirlage,  for  thrallagei 
wroken,  for  worken,  as  in  R.  of  Brunne  5  ring,  for  reign  j 
heningy  for  benign,  as  indeed,  we  may  see  benyng,  in 
R.  of  Glo*8ter,  and  in  Chaucer.  Our  poet's  words  are^ 
indeed,  frequently  written  as  they  were  pronounced, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  old  English  writers  : 
The  I,  and  //,  are  often  sunk,  as  indeed  they  are 
in  England,  for  which  the  u,  and  w,  are  generally 

*  Lyndsay  often  makes  very  violent  changes,  during  hit 
dearth  of  rhyme:  He  malktA  toundefy  for  t* other ,  to  rhyme 
with  thunder}  twane,  for  twoy  to  rhyme  with  certane;  doutance, 
for  douhff  to  rhyme  with  mischance;  fameil,  for  family y  to 
thymt  with  weil;  mariTudy  for  marinery  to  rhyme  with  gwer^ 
nal;  murmeUy  for  murmur y  to  rhyme  with  counsell;  and  so  of 
others,  wherein  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  the  rhyme. 

f  Lyndsay  has  servey  for  deserve;  willy  for  wilful;  defame, 
for  defamation;  strengthy  for  strengthen;  hlasphematuriSf  for 
liasphemers;  melancJioUouSy  for  melancholy.  We  see  too  the 
grammar  violated,  for  the  same  end;  3^6  forfalty  for  forfaliU; 
preifity  for  ^eif;  he  scurgit,  for  to  betcurgit;  eschame  ye  rtochty 
for  are  ye  nocht  eschamit. 
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Bobstitated.  The  h,  and  gh,  are  also  sunk  in  many 
Words}  as  dout,  for  doubt ;  dety  for  delt^  he  and  hie^ 
for  high.  Such  licenses  are  stigmatized,  as  Scoti- 
dans  3  yet^  are  they  common  In  R.  of  Glo*8ter,  WU 
ciif>  and  in  Chaucer  5  as  assaat,  for  assault;  assaught, 
for  assaulted;  autere,  for  altar;  hatidrick,  for  bald" 
rick;  baud,  for  laid;  maut,  for  malt;  and  soof  others, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  word-books.  This  prac- 
tice, both  in  the  Scotisb,  and  English  writers,  conti- 
naed  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  who  makes  Holo- 
femes  cry  out  against  such  r ackers  of  orthography, 

4.  Lyndsay>  like  his  masters,  Gower,  and  Chaucer,  \ 
and  his  contemporaries,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas,  takes 
great  liberty  with  proper  names,  to  suit  his  rhyme,  and 
metre:  Perse,  for  Persia,  as  indeed  in  Chaucer;  and 
Diodore,  for  Diodorus  j  Fezensis,  for  Fex ;  Marrock, 
for  Morocco;   Sardane,  for  Sardinia, 

5.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties,  in  the  or- 
thography of  the  Old  English,  and  Scotish  writers, 
was  the  different  use  of  the  0  and  a.  This  appears  in 
very  ancient  writers*  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  Many 
Saxon  words,  in  Lye*s  Dictionary,  are  indifferently 
written  with  an  a,  and  an  0,  according  as  the  manu- 
scripts, firom  which  they  were  taken,  were  composed, 
in  the  southern,  or  in  the  northern  dialect ;  as  hand, 
or  hond ;  hangen,  or  hongen  j  land,  or  lond  ;  lang,  or 
long.  Thus,  the  0  prevailed,  in  the  South,  while  the 
a  was  used,  in  the  North :  and  hence,  the  0  is  more 
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freqtient^  in  the  writings,  of  R.  of  Glo'ster,  Wiclifi 
and  Chaucer^  while  the  a  is  more  used  in  R.  (jf 
Brunne^  and  Minot  *.  Even  Chaucer  writes  many 
words  with  the  a,  in  the  pure  Saxen  form^  as  the  same 
form  continued  to  be  used  by  Lyndsay,  and  other 
Scotish  writers  of  his  age^  and  by  those^  who  wrote  in 
the  dialect  of  the  North  of  England^  even  to  the  pre*- 
sent  day  f .     On  the  other  hand^  Chaucer  writes  se^ 

*  R.  of  Bruni^b  has  amoag,  aught»  awen>  bode,  bald,  braken, 
fond,  fae,  fain,  hald,  balden,  holy,  hamage,  lang,  more,  most, 
pope,  sore,  ta,  told,  wold,  won,  whan,  and  so  of  others:  Minot 
has  aid,  aUane,  bald,  baldly,  bare,  brade,  brake,^me  for  fond, 
fae,  fond, -fra  for  from,  gaes,^a£^  for  ghost,  haly,  hold,  law  for 
low,  ma,  mane,  more  for  more,  moste  for  most,  none,  rope  for 
rope,  row,  sare,  sary  for  sorry,  saul,  wold  for  would,  and  so 
of  others.    Sibbald  would  call  such  words  Scoticisms, 

f  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  several  forms,  as  th« 
words  appear. 


In  tlte  Saxon 

* 

in  Chaucer; 

in  Lyndsay;  in 

Mod*  English, 

JEnes 

- 

anes 

- 

anis 

once. 

hatha 

. 

bathe 

. 

baith 

both. 

fajen 

- 

fain 

- 

fain        •     - 

fond. 

fande 

• 

fand    ^ 

<i 

fand 

found. 

fra        - 

• 

fra    - 

- 

fra        -       - 

from. 

halden 

- 

hald,  halden 

hald,  halden 

hold,holdeii. 

ham 

- 

hame 

- 

home. 

lawe 

- 

lawe        * 

- 

law      -        . 

law. 

ra 

- 

ra 

- 

ra        ->        « 

a  roe. 

- 

swa 

- 

swa              * 

so. 

twa,  twey 

- 

tway    - 

- 

tway 

two. 

wan 

wan    • 

wan    -        ^ 

WOB« 
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vera]  words  with  o,  where  the  Scotish  speech^  as  well 
as  the  modem  English^  have  retained  the  a ;  as  in 
hongt  ho»d,  lond,  sond,  for  hang,  hand>  land,  sand, 
As  the  English  of  the  South  gcadoally  substituted  o, 
for  a,  m  a  great  many  words,  this  formed  the  chief 
point  of  dilFerence,  between  the  English,  and  Scotish 
laogoages,  in  Lyndsay*s  age.  While  the  English 
writers  of  the  South  were  departing  from  the  Saxon 
form  of  the  words,  the  English  people  of  the  North, 
with  the  Scotish,  retained  them  unchanged;  and 
most  of  the  dialects,  both  of  the  North  of  England, 
and  of  Scotland^  continued  to  use  the  Saxon  words,  in 
their  original  forms  *. 

It  thus  appears,  that  Lyndsay's  orthography  was  no  more 
Scotish,  than  the  spelling  of  Chaucer ;  and  that  the  practice 
of  both  was  immediately  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

*  Take  the  following  examples :  alone,  alang,  almaest,  ane, 
flnce,  old  or  ould,  b^zith,  below,  bane,  braid,  cam,  cald  or 
c/iuld,  daith,  clothes,  craw,  fand,  fald,  fra,  fain,  gane,  got, 
hold,  home,  haet  or  het,  know,  long,  laif,  law,  lawer,  loith, 
mair,  na,  nane,  rope,  sair,  sow,  saui,  stone,  strong,  swore,  tae, 
tangs,  two,  wae,  work,  world,  worse,  wrong,  and  others.  In 
all  these  words,  which  are  common  to  the  dialects  of  the  north 
of  England,  and  of  Scotland,  the  Saxon  a  has  been  retained, 
while  it  has  been  supplanted  by  o,  in  the  modem  English.  See 
the  Yorkshire,  and  the  Westmoreland  Dialects,  and  Ray's 
English  Words  of  the  several  Shires.  In  Mr.  Francis 
Brokesby's  observations,  concerning  the  dialect,  and  pronuu'- 
ciation  of  Yorkshire,  he  says,  **  Many  words  are  varied,  by 
"  changing  the  o  into  o,  though  I  question  whether  our  York* 
•*  shire  pronunciation  be  not  the  most  ancient ;  so,  for  both,  w« 
**  pronounce  bath;  for  bone,  bone;  for  work,  work;  fbr  m<?r«. 
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6.  Lyndsay,  with  the  old  English  writers^  made  a 
very  improper  use  of  the  article^  as  indeed  scholars^ 
at  present^  make  a  very  anomalous  use  of  thai  essential 
part  of  speech ;  as  we  know  from  Lowth  :  Lyndsaj- 
has,  ''  of  the  deith/*  for  of  death  5  *'  put  to  the 
deith,"  for  put  to  death  5  ''  put  to  the  flicht/'  for 
put  to  flight :  And  so  he  writes  ''  the  heven,"  *'  the 
hell."  On  the  other  hand,  he  omits  the  article,  in 
some  cases,  wherein  it  is  now  more  fitly  adopted  j  as, 
*'  of  haly  kirkis,"  for  of  the  haly  kirkis.  This  mode 
of  expression  is  common  in  the  old  Scotish  acts  of 
parliament,  which  were  not  always  penned  by  very 
cunning  scribes. 

/  7.  Like  the  other  great  poets  of  his  age,  Lyndsay  is 
I  fometimes  redundant,  and  often  penurioas  of  his 
I  words,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  metres,  and  his 
\  rhymes.  He  leaves  the  sense  sometimes  imperfect^ 
as  when  he  says,  ''  1  not  said  /,  mak  sic  memorial*.** 

**  mare ;  for  home,  home  .•  hence  all  the  towns  ending  in  hanit 
**  as  Wickham,  FulAaw,  Stret^am ;  hamely  for  homely ; 
«*  for  worse,  warse,  and  war;  for  stone,  stanei  hence  Stan^ 
"  ton,  iStom-ford,  Staiie-more,  &c. ;  and  so,  for  *  wo  is  me,' 
'*  we  say  *  wa^s  me,*  &c."  These  pertinent  observations  of 
Mr.  Brokesby  were  published  in  Ray's  Local  H^ords,  p.  170. 
Every  one  of  Mr,  Brokesby's  observations,  applies  to  the 
common  dialect  of  Scotland,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Yorkshire.  See  the  Clavis  to  the  Yorkshire  Dialect. 
/  ♦  He  has,  among  such  penurious  expressions,  **  Iniquitie 
•  ^  under  my  sword  doum  thrall,^*  when  he  means  that  luiquitic 
'^hall  he  put  down» 
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He  sometimes  uses  words,  for  the  rhyme,  \7hxch  are 
inapplicable  to  the  sense,  as  confest  for  informed  i  irk, 
to  rhyme  with  kirk ;  suppryis  for  spoil ;  speche  to 
rhyme  with  ieche  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  sense  t9 
the  sound :  and  our  poet  sometimes  coins  words  to 
soit  bis  purpose,  as  indeed  Chaucer  had  coined  before 
him*. 

8.  Plural  nouns  are  frequently  used  by  Lyndsay  for 
the  singular.  In  his  poetry,  two  negatives  do  not 
amount  to  an  affirmative,  but  make  the  negation 
stronger  3  according  to  the  Saxon  idiom,  with  which 
he  abounds,  and  as  G.  Douglas  practised  ;  according 
to  the  remark  of  Ruddiman. 

9.  The  obsolete  words  in  Lyndsay  may  be  all  found, 
by  diligent  inquiry,  in  the  old  English  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy ;  as  hath^  indeed,  been  intimated.  Our  poet, 
as  well  as  the  fathers  of  English  poetry,  makes  fre* 
quent  use  of  abbreviated  phrases,  which  obscure  the 
sense,  and  debase  the  language.  Chaucer,  and  Lynd- 
say, have  not  for  the  Saxon  ne  tvot,  and  the  English 
know  not :  and  they  both  make  use  of  nf// for  ne  will, 
or  ivill  not.  This  practice,  which  led  to  obscurity, 
and  barbarism,  continued  even  in  tlie  Augustan  age  of 
Anne,  till  it  was  ridiculed  by  Addison.  Lyndsay, 
and  his  contempoi^es,  have  dampn  for  damn,  con* 

*  Lyndsay  has  evildeidic,  for  given  to  evil  deeds;  exercitian^ 
for  exercise.  Chaucer  has  coltish,  for  playful;  and  so  of 
•thers. 

1 
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dampn  fox  condemn^  solempne  far  solemn^  the  same 
as  in  Chaucer^  and  the  other  old  English  poets.  In 
several  words,  which  were  derived  from  the  French^ 
where  the  modem  English  have  thrown  in  (d)  before 
(g),  Chauoer,  and  Lyndsay,  have  written  them  in  the 
original  form,  as  juge,  ahrege,  loge*.  The  words 
moon,  soon,  too,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  whicli 
appear  in  the  modem  English,  are  seen  in  Chaucer^ 
Douglas,  and  Lyndsay,  in  the  old  form  of  mone,  sone, 
to,  and  so  of  others.  Lyndsay  has  also  copied  Chaucer 
in  the  use«  or  disuse,  of  the  aspirate  (h)  according  to 
the  old  English  form  f.  Lyndsay  makes  use  of  seve- 
ral verbs  without  the  prefix,  as  the  earliest  writers 
of  England,  R.  of  Glo'ster,  Mandeville,  Wiclif,  and 
Chaucer,  had  done  before  himj:.      Lyndsay,    and 

*  So  in  other  FreDch  words,  as  under : 

Chaucer,  Lyndsay,  The  English, 

advance 
advantage 
advise 
adventure. 

t  As,  armeit,  a  hertnit;  armonie,  for  harmomei  armitage,  for 
hermitage.  On  the  other  hand;  Chaucer,  and  Lyndsay, 
have  habU,  habiUtiey  habundanct,  haJbundanty  while  the  modem 
English  want  the  aspirate,  in  these  familiar  words. 

J  The  examples  are ;  cheoe,  for  attheve;  covety  for  recovery 
dress,  for  redress ;  Jrane,  for  refrane;  gauy  for  began;  counter^ 
for  encounter;  bracey  for  embrace;  chaip,  for  escape;    longt 


avance 

- 

avaunce 

avantage 

- 

avantage 

avis 

- 

avise 

aventure 

. 

aventure    - 
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Chaucer,  use  the  prefix  de  to  some  verbs,  without 
aheringthe  sense;  Bsde-part,  for  to  part;  de-paint, 
for  to  paint)  and  so  in  others.  Bene  is  used  by 
Lyndsay,  for  to  he,  is,  are  3  and  so  are  bein,  and  ben, 
in  Chaucer,  Robert  of  Bruhne,  and  Wiclif  *.  Lynd- 
say frequently  writes  the  termination  of  the  past 
tense,  and  the  participle,  in  the  same  old  form  as 
Chaucer,  and  from  the  same  common  sourcef .  The 
inflections  of  the  verb,  which  have  been  changed  by 
the  improvements  of  modem  English,  were  conti- 
nued by  Lyndsay,  in  the  same  forms,  wherein  he 
found  them  in  the  old  English  of  Chaucer,  and  Wi- 
clif: as,  mot,  in  Lyndsay,  mote,  in  Chaucer,  for 
might,  the  preterite  of  wiay  ;  coud  and  couth,  in 
Lyndsay,  coude  and  couthe  in  Chaucer,  for  the  pre-  - 
.  terite  of  can^  begoud,  begouth,  in  Lyndsay,  begoude, 

for  bdoTtg;  moneis,  for  admonish;  plane,  for  complain;  swage, 
for  asswage.  And  so  also  of  nouns ;  as  gre,  for  degree;  chekher^ 
f 01  exchequer ;  greeabiU,  for  agreeable ;  plaint^  for  complaint; 
according  to  the  old  English  use. 

*  The  bene  of  those  old  writers  is  from  the  A.-Saxon  bin, 
sum;  2reo7z, esse. 

t  As  in  ahhorde,  labord'e,  rettorde,  for  abhorred,  laboured, 
restored.  But,  the  most  frequent  termination  of  the  preterite 
V9»it,  where  the  modern  English  has  ed;  as  carvt^,  turniV, 
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hegoutke^  in  Chaucer,  for  the  preterite  of  begin  *• 
The  same  irregularity,  which  appears  conspicuous^  inr 
the  old  English,  of  wriring  the  present  for  the  past^ 
equally  occurs  in  Lyndsayj  as  yeild  for  yielded, 
cruciat.  for  cruciatcrf,  forfalt  for  forfalte^,  cum  and 
come  for  came,  become  for  became  f .  Lyndsay,  like 
R.  of  Glo'ster,  also  uses  were  fox  may  be;  ''  that 
**  she  were  out  of  pain,**  for,Vthat  she  may  be  out  of 
pain.  L3mdsay,  like  Chaucer,  uses  do,  and  done,  as 
auxiliary  verbs,  according  to  the  old  English  manner; 
'f  sail  do  appeir,**  for  shall  appear  5  "  has  done  re- 

*  Take  the  following  illustrations : 


Old  EnglisJi. 

Lyndsay. 

Modern  Ejiglisk. 

clam 

- 

clam 

- 

climbed. 

Lest      - 

- 

keist     - 

. 

did  cast. 

lough 

- 

leugh 

- 

laughed. 

vreihe 

- 

wesche 

- 

washed. 

nught    -  . 

- 

raucht    - 

- 

reached. 

straught 

- 

straucht 

« 

stretched; 

swatte    - 

- 

swatte 

•■ 

sweated. 

wox     - 

- 

wox 

•• 

waxed. 

tane 

- 

tane     - 

• 

taken. 

I  So  cum,  com,  cmve,  are  put  for  came  by  R.  of  Glo'ster, 
by  Robert  of  Brunne,  and  in  the  old  English  romances.  R.  of 
Glo'ster  has  smite,  for  smote ;  Mp,  for  helped  ;  gadercy  for 
gadered;  gify  for  gave ;  and  R.  of  Bninne  has  grants  f«r 
granted. 
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main/*  for  has  remained  3  ''  has  done  compleit,*'  for 
has  completed;  '^  Aos  (ion«  avance,**  for  has  ad- 
?anced ;  "  AaM  ctoTie  ifidyie"  for  has  indited  *. 

10.  Lyndsay  uses  the  pronouns^  not  according  to 

tbe  new^  but  the  old  English  speech.     He  writes  him 

for  he  I  the  for  thee,  and  thyseff;  you  for  yourself ^ 

myne  for  my;  thae,  and  ^Aay>  for  those}  thir  for  /Ao^;, 

and  these,  a  peculiarity^  which  is  supposed  to  be  con- 

&ied  to  Scotish  writers :  yet^  this  usage>  and  the  other 

peculiarities^  are  all  common  to  the  o]d£nglish>as  they 

were  equally  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon :   But, 

the  English  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  wrote 

tho,  in  place  of  thae,  for  these  and  those,  according  to 

the  change,  which  had  taken  place,  in  the  south  of 

England,  by  adopting  o,  for  the  Saxon  a, 

11.  It  is  not  easy  to  enumoiate  all  the  siognlfflrities, 
which  Lyndsay  uses,  and  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
old  English  writers.  He  has  till  and  to,  in  the  sense 
of  for,  in  the  same  manner  as  R.  of  61o*ster,  and 
R*  of  Bninne.  He  says  it  is  '^  as  leifsome  till  ilk  man 
"  to  marry,'*  as  lawful /or  each  man  to  many ;  h& 
has  intUl  for  to,  according  to  the  old  English  form  5 
and  he  uses  ''  to  their  gyde,*'  in  the  place  of  for  their 
guide.  He  makes  use  of  or,  in  the  sense  of  before,  as 
Chaucer  had  used  it  before  himj  '^  or  I  hyne  fair,*' 

*  So  Chaucer,  in  his  Cant.  Tales,  has  do  wepei  do.  kepe,  do 
siripm  mCy  do  me  drenckt. 
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before  t  go  hence.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  adoption 
from  the  A.-Saxon  err,  which  is  the  progenitor  of  the 
English  ere.  Lyndsay,  like  R.  of  Brunne,  uses  wilh 
Bometimes  in  the  sense  of  Ij/ ;  as  *'  gydit  with  my 
**  faesy*  for  guided  hy  my  foes.  .  The  well  known 
Scoticism  of  tvill  for  shall,  and  shall  for  unll,  are  very- 
obvious  in  Lyndsay's  writings  ♦. 

12.  But,  the  greatest  Scoticism,  in  the  dialect  of" 
Scotland,  is  said  to  be  the  singular  use  of  the  qu, 
and  quh,  which  appear,  frequently,  in  Lyndsay, 
as  well  as  in  the  Scotish  poets  of  his  age.  This  has 
been  regarded  by  intelligent  writers,  *'  as  one  of 
the  few  peculiarities  J**  which  distinguish  the  Scotish 
speech  from  the  old  Englishf .  This  peculiarity,  Mr* 
Sibbald,  the  chronicler  of  the  Scotish  poetry,  in  his 
zeal  for  Cfothicism,  has  endeavoured  to  derive  from 
an  unknown  character  (©)  in  the  Grothic  Gospels  of 
Ulphilas,  which  were  written  in  the  fourth  century^ 

*  There  are  other  peculiaritiet,.  which  are  mone  approp 
priate  to  Lyudiay,  such  as  ;  «  be' I"  for,  if  J  he;  **  bpaeha^^ 
for,  if  she  be ;  **  micht  thayy*  for,  if  (key  might;  *«  trotvit  /,** 
for,  if  I  trouit  ^  **  as  he  zvere  ch<fist"  for,  as  if  he  tvere  chased; 
**  tJie  Lord  moty*  for,  may  the  Lmd;  **  cum  pas"  for,  comt- 
and  pass :  as  is  used  in  the  sense  of  tha7i ;  of  is  used '  in  the 
sense  of  for  stndfrom ;  nor  is  used  in  the  sense  of  that ;  with  h. 
used  in  the  sense  of  by ;  bot  is  used  in  the  sense  of  certainly,  ai^ 
*♦  bot  lo»t,**  *'  bot  schent,"  **  bot  deid ;"  and  so  of  other?. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  no,  v.  p.  204, 
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This  uncoutfi  chatracter,  whi^h  has  puzzled  the 
Goftic  etymologists,  otir  chronicler  conceives  to  be 
fet  reifl  progenitofr  of  the  Scotish  quh.  But,  in  orde^ 
tS  carry  up  the  olyscu^e  origin  of  that  enigmatical 
tikfUcier  still  higher,  he  coiqectares,  that  rt  may  be 
A^itted  from  the  Hebrew  ain !  From  these  conceits, 
fet  t»,  however,  appfeal  to  facts.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
^,  Sted  quK  ^ere  not  used,  in  the  writings  of  Scot- 
iEhrf,  during  the  twelfth^  and  thirteenth  centuries  *. 
hi  tfife  14th  century,  this  innovation  appears  but  sel- 
ffitflr,'  yet,  fh  the  charters  of  the  15th  and  l^th  cen- 
6a!es,  it  bec^e  common.  The  quh  is  obviously  an 
artificial  combination,  which  was  introduced  to  repre- 
sent the  broad  pronunciation  of^  the  c&^  and  it^/i ;  and 

*  In  several  iiam«s  of  places  the  quk  have  been  introduced 
for  the  ch\  a  changfe  this,  which  took  place,  after  the  13th 
century :  For,  all  those  names  were  written  with  the  cA,  in  the 
charters  of  the  12th  and  ISth  centuries;  as,  Aldc/iarn,  which 
has  been  ch^ged  to  AldfttAam ;  Dalcftam,-  to  Dal^u^am ; 
BalcAuidder,  to  Bal^uAidder ;  Culc^oirk,  to  Cul^t^Aork ;  Inver* 
cAaritie,  to  Inver<^Aaritie ;  Urc/tard,  to  Urquh^xd ;  Sanc/iar,  to 
San^uAar;  and  so  of  other  such  names  of  places.  The  two 
last  are  particularly  striking,  as  they  are  the  nathes  of  several 
considerable  places,  in  diffeirent  parts  of  Scotland.  UrcAard 
wai  thus  written  iii  chkrtefs'of  the  ISth  centui-y :  The  first 
change  to  Ur^uAart  is  in  thte  charters  of  David  II.,  at  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  SenecAar,  and  SancAaer,  as  they 
appear,  in  documents  of  the  13th  century,  were  changed'  t« 
SanguAar,  during  the  14tK  cehtuiy. 
VOL,  I*  M 
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\vhich  was  delved  from  the  native  languages  of  oar 
island^  where  we  must  look  for  its  origin^  and  not  in 
the  Hebrew^  or  in  the  Gothic.  The  British  ^^  and 
chwy  and  the  Saxon  ctv,  are  the  nearest  characters  to- 
the  qu,  and  quh,  which  exactly  represent  the  pronun-.' 
ciation  of  these  several  combinations*.  The  gw  is 
an  important  character^  in  the  British^  and  begins  a^ 
very  nufherous  class  of  words  f .  The  g  is  almost 
constantly  prefixed  to  the  u^ ;  and  the  British  substi- 
tute the  combined  gw,  for  the  Roman  v,  or  the 
Teutonic^  and  English  w  X  :  Therefore^  such  words  as 
begin  with  w,  in  the  English^  begin  in  the  Welsh^  and 

*  The  cho  begins  a  very  numerous  class  of  words,  in  the 
British  speech ;  add  such  of  these,  as  are  in  the  English,  be- 
gin with  wh.    For  example : 


British. 

EngUsh. 

chwap     • 

whap,  a  stroke. 

chwel    . 

wheel,  a  turn. 

chwif       -       . 

whiff. 

chwim  - 

whim,  an  impulse. 

chwip        -      •        whip,  a  quick  flirt. 

chwyl    - 

while. 

chwyn 

whin. 

chwyr    - 

^hirr,  a  strong  impulse. 

i^nd  some  of  this  class  of  words  have  fu,  for  chw^  as  chteaf^ 
Brit.,  quaff,  English.  The  British  chw  has  exactly  similar 
powers,  and  pronunciation,  as  the  Scotish  quh, 

t  Owen*8  Dictionary. 

i  Lhuyd's  Archaeologta,  p.  9—25* 
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Cornish^  with  gw  *.  In  the  Irish  speech,  /has  the 
place  of  the  British  gw  $  and  such  words  as  b^^ 
with^,  in  the  British,  begin  with/  in  the  Irish 
tongue  f .  And  the  Irish/is  put,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  British  gw,  for  the  Roman  v,  and  the 
Boglish  w  X>  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
while  fuh  was  used^  for  wh,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Scotland,   where  the  British  people  prevailed,    the 

*  For  example,  from  Lhuyd's  Arch,  and  Pryce*s  Arch. 
British  and  Comisk,  EngU$h» 

gwerdi     -       -  worth* 

gwylt    -  -  wild, 

gwedhar  -  'weather, 

gwin       •        •  wine* 

gwahtod  •  walsted. 

gwandre  •  wander, 

gwedhra    •      -  wither. 

f  lJiUyd*8  Arch.  25;  and  compare  Owen*s  Welsh  Dic« 
denary  with  the  Irish  Dictionaries  of  O'Brien,  and  Shaw.  For 
example : 

British,  •         Irish,  EngUsh, 

gwln        -        -        fin        -  •-        wine. 

gwyn    -  -        fin  -        -        white. 

gwem  -       feam    -  •        the  alder-tree. 

gwadh  •        fadh         •        •        a  mole. 

gwledh  •        fleadh  -  •        a  feast. 

gwair     -         -        fear         -        •        grass,  hay. 

gway         -      -       fua      -  -       to  weave. 

jgwin    -  -       fin  -       -       worthy. 

t  Lhuyd'sArch.a 
m2 
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Irish  (f )  was  used  for  wh,  aiid  ^uh,  in  the  proBOB- 
ciation  of  the  northern  pstfts,  where  the  Irish  people 
pevailed  the  most  *,  It  is  thus  evident^  that  the  gu, 
and  ifuh,  "were  derived  from  the  British  gw,  and  cktv, 
which  are  the  same^  in  usage,  powers,  and  pronun- 
ciation :  If  we  were  to  ransack  the  whole  of  the 
English  alphabet,  we  could  not  form  any  combination 
of  letters,  that  so  exactly  represents  the  British  pro« 
nunciation  ofgiv,  and  chw,  as  the  gu,  and  quh.  The 
Latin  q  was  substituted  for  the  British  g,  and  c,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  for  the  ApglorSaxon  c.  The 
use  of  the  quh,  ^ad,  qu,  began,  as  early  in  the  old 
English  speech  as  in  the  Scotish ;  and  we  may  see  it^ 
in  the  writings  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, in  its  real  British  form.  In  the  great  charter 
of  Edward  I.,  which  was  issued,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, about  the  year  1284,  we  may  aeegzvicke,  for 
which :  and  in  an  English  song  pf  that  age>  whicH 

*  For  example :  who,  whan^  wharey  whaU  tvhou,  wef  e  writ- 
ten, in  the  South  of  Scotland,  quha,  quhan,  quhare^  quhat, 
quhou ;  and  were  pronounced  in  the  North,ya,  fan,  fare,  fat, 
foiv*  The  learned,  and  intelligent  Ruddiman,  in  his  observa- 
tioits  on  Gawin  Douglas,  has  jioticed  this  peculiarity;  and 
assigns,  as  its  proper  cause,  the  influence  of  the  Irish  people 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  northern  parts:  he  also  remarked, 
that  in  the  south,  and  south-west  of  Scotland,  wh6re  the 
British  people  were  more  prevalent,  the  inhabitants  pro- 
aounced  the  tw  as  qu :  for  example ;  qua^  qual,  quenty^  fce- 
queen,  for  twa,  twal  or  twelve,  twesty,  between* 
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Rlksoti  has  published  from  a  Sloan  MS.  in  the  British 
Moteom^  gwer  is  used  for  where}  and  in  the  ro* 
ouoGf)  of  Ywaiae  and  Grawin>  fu^n  is  nsed  for  whine. 
Even  Wiclif  uses^i&y/e^  and  ^ic3f^«>  indiscriminately, 
ffxqukj  he^wtitesghowling,  for  howUng^  and  Chaucer 
writes  qtaahiHi  Ibf  cushion,  being  the  French  coiasiff . 
In  those  varietiesj  we  may  trace  the  emhryo  of  the  prac- 
tice <^^^  smd  quh,  which  became  commoe  both  in  the 
EngUsh^  and  Scotish  speech.  In  the  writings  of  R. 
ci'Gkmttster^  R.  of  Branne^  Wiclif,  and  Chancer^ 
the  ftt  is  freqoenlly  used  lot  the  €w  of  the  Saxon^  and 
for  Ihe  £  and  ^zt  of  the  French :  aa,  ^elle,  fot  the 
i^i^xotk  cweiitn,  to  kill  >  queme,  for  theA.-Saxon 
cweman,  to  please  >  qualm  for  the  A,-Saxotx  ewaelm  -, 
quede,  for  the  A.-Saxon  cwead,  bad ;  qtieme,  for  the 
A.-Saxon  cweam,  a  hand-mill ;  quick,  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cwic,  alive ;  queint,  for  the  French  coint, 
quaint ;  quyer,  for  the  French  ecuyer,  esquire.  The 
words  beginning  with  qu  considerably  increased  in 
the  period^  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  R.  of 
Gloucester  to  the  age  of  Chaucer^.    In  the  formation 

*  A  few  more  ezamplies  may  be  given  from'  Chaucer,  in 
trder  to  confifm  the  general  principle : 

A^ScLCon,  Chaucer.  Mod,  English, 

cwacce    •  -  ^akke    -  -  quake, 

ntfen:    •*  -  queene  •  queeih 

cwean*  -  queue        -  -  a>  quean, 

cwethan  •  quethe    •  *  -  to  say. 
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of  the  English^  the  qu  were  uniformty  put  for  the  Saxon 
cw}  BS  may  be  evinced  by  abundant  examples*: 
and  in  the  English^  qu  are  frequently  put  for  the  French 
C}  as  to  quqff,  for  co\ffer  ^  quoin,  a  corner^  for  coin; 
quire,  for  chceur  j  and  so  of  othets.  We  now  see, 
from  the  foregoing  examination^  that  the  use  of  the 
qu  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Scotish  practice^  in  modem 
times.  It  was^  indeed,  carried  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  uncouthness,  in  the  Scotish  speech,  than  in  the 
English  5  but  it  was  common  to  both,  and  began, 
probably,  at  an  earlier  period,  in  England,  than  in 
Scotland.  There  is  a  manuscript  in  Corpus  Qiristi 
College,  in  Cambridge,  which  Warton  calls  "  a  sort 
''  of  poetical  biblilcal  history,**  and  which  was  com- 

*  Take  the  following,  in  addition : 


A^axon, 

EngUsK 

cwartem     -       » 

quartern* 

cwencan 

to  quench. 

cwiccan 

>        to  quicken. 

cwoetha               •< 

quoth. 

cwide 

quid. 

cud 

quid. 

cwici            ■• 

quitch,  a  gras&> 

coete 

quoit. 

From  this'  investig^on,  it  must  be  apj>arent>,to  the  more 
judicious  reader,  that  these  notices,  with  regard  to  the  Scotish} 
and  old  English  use  of  the  qh^  must  illustrate  the  history  of  a 
Ijirg^  body  of  English  words,  under  the  letter  9* 
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posed^  he  thinks,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  11.^  or 
Richard  I.^  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  William,  the 
lion,  the  Scotish  king,  when  there  were  not  ten  thou- 
sand persons,  in  Scotland,  who  spoke  English*. 
Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  this  UhJkal  history  : 

"'  So  fneles  am  quan  he  it  sen  dagen. 

'*  Than  man  hem  telled  soche  tale 
'^  Wid  londes  speche  and  wordes  smale 
"  Of  blisses  dune,  of  sorroues  dale, 
"  ^Att  Lucifer  that  devil  dwale, 
^'  And  held  him  sperred  in  belles  male. 

«  «  *  4ir  «  « 

*'  The  lauerd  god  to  wurthinge 
*^  Queiher  so  hie  rede  or  singe." 

13.  But,  of  the  quh,  the  supposed  peculiarity  of 
the  Scotish  speech,  enough  !  Wb  have  now  seen, 
irom  every  mode  of  proof^  that  the  English,  and 
Scotish,  languages  are  the  same ;  and  that  both  were 
derived  from  the  common  source  of  the  Anglo-Saxon : 
and  we  have  also  perceived,  from  various  examples, 
that  the  obsolete  words,  and  peculiar  expressions, 
ipi^hich  are  found  in  Lyndsay's  writings,  are  all  disco* 
verable  in  the  old  English.  As  Lyndsay  avowedly 
wrote  for  the  vulgar,  we  must  expect  in  him  anoma- 

♦  Wartpn'ti  Hist.  En^.  Poetry,  vol.  I 
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}ous  yrofcU^  ^ad  local  expf essions^  which  are  no(  re^ 
ferrible  to  any  Jsnown  source,  though  they  may  be 
found  in  every  dialect.  Iq  ^i^V^^sing  t|ie  pbsol^to 
language  of  Lyndsay,  which  is  only  obsolete  Engii^b| 
we  ^nd,  that  his  antiquated  terms  be^f  but  a  ifpfy 
trifling  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  his  accustomed 
words,  which  are  proper  English,  with  an  antique 
orthography.  In  order  to  give  a  more  perfect  view  of 
the  full  proportion  of  obsolete  language  in  Lyndsayi  it 
is  proposed  to  analyse  the  three  first  stanzas  of  his 
DremCy  the  first  production  of  his  muse,  in  which  we 
may  expect  to  discover,  full  as  many  obsolete  terms^ 
as  in  his  latter  labours.  These  three  stanzas  consist 
of  seven  lines  each,  and  they  contain  in  all  155  words, 
whereof  147  ^ire  common  English,  and  the  other  8 
are  obsolete,   though  they  be  mere  old  English  *. 

•»  The  eight  obsokte  ^ords  of  Ly^p^dsay's  Dreme,  are;: 
tfuhilky  nochtf  yout/i'heidf  h^cht,  hegouth^  Jeirelie,  Jiang,  and 
sen.  Let  us  examine  their  origin.  1.  Quhilk  Is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hwilc,  old  English  wh'itke,  in  Chaucer»  and  in  the 
modern  English,  which,  2.  Nocht  is  the  A.r-Saxon  nt-aucht, 
the  old  English  nought,  in  Chaucer,  aad  the  viodera  Epgii^jb^ 
not.  3.  Youtfhheid  is  the  4.-l§axo^  yeojgutl^heaf^  pld  ^^^dbi^ 
youth^hedc,  in  Chaucer,  t^e  modern  Eoj^Ush  youth^hw^ 
though  now  disused.  4,  Hecht  i«  the.  ^me  aa  the,  old  -Eng- 
lish heglu,  hete,  promised,  in  R.  of  Brunne,  the  preterite 
of  hete,  to  promise,  from  the  A.-Saxon  haetaru  5,  Begouth  is 
the  old  English  preterite  of  begin,  as  in  Chaucer.  6,  Feirelie 
IB  the  old  EngUsh/^eZie,  strangely,  as  in  CJiauc^r.    7.  Flang  is 
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l^t  x^,  'm  ihp  B^me  manner^  analyse  three  stanj^as  of 
Ljtid^aj*8  Mfmarcki^)  t^e  Jast  qf  his  labours.  These 
stanzas  cpnsist  off  lines  each,  and  contaiq  146  words^i 
of  which  140  aire  proper  £nglish,  th^t  are  merely  9 
little  antiquated.  Of  the  other  six>  two  are  ob&o)etQ 
Eoglfsh^  ^d  four  hay^  been  so  altered,  in  their  forms^ 
88  to  give  them  an  antique  appearance*.  Svicb  are 
^e  antiquated  ei^pressions  of  Lynds^y's  seven-Iinq 
ftao^j  yhere  he  laboured  more  with  his  measures 

^  did  Epj^  preterit  of  J^ing^  as  we  knpw  from  Skinner, 
«nd  Jofms9n.  8.  Sen  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  A.-Saxon 
titheot  the  old  English  sen  of  R.  of  Brunne,  the  sin  of  Chaucer, 
the  since  of  modem  English.  We  thus  perceive,  that  all  those 
obsolete  words  are  merely  Saxon,  and  old  English,  in  whic^ 
they  are  as  obsolete,  as  they  are  in  Lyndsay's  peculiar  ^hnues. 
*  The  twp  gfa^ipiete  terms  <(re  fi/dxifiartky  and  down  ^qns% 
\,  ^uifjvxth  ine^ms  went  out ;  Jw  is  the  old  preterite  o^^ire, 
'  to  go,  froi9  the  A.^zon  farqn^  old  English  fare^  in  B..  0$ 
Bnume,  and  Chaucer:  fur^th  is  merely  theEi^lishyo^/^  as  in 
Shakspeare.  2.  Bmjm  dangy  means  beat  down.  Dang  is 
common  to  the  Scotish  speech  and  the  old  English,  as  we  see 
in  Ritson's  Romances.  It  is  the  preterite  of  ding,  from  the 
A.^Sbaon  deagaV'  It  is  stUl  vsecl  in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  at 
ir^  kno?r  i^9m  Ha(y*s  Local  Vf4^xd^*  Of  the  other  fouj;  word^i 
pthilk  h2A  already  been  discuss^*,  th^  il/c  i^  the  A.-Saj;on  elc^ 
the  old  English  ilk,  as  used  by  R.  of  Brunne,  and  Minot,  and 
t^  modern  Ej^i^sh  each  ;  decorit  is,  the  preterite  of  dtcwret  the 
9ld  £j?igli^  ^rm  of  decorate ;  and  be  ia  tl^e  A.-Saxon  be,  the 
0)4  Enj^is^  bf^  in  Wiclif,  and  Chaucer,  4nd  in  modem  Eng- 
lish^* 
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than  in  his  plain  rhyming  couplet.    This  will  appear 
upon  analysing  an  equal  portion  of  his  Monarchies 
containing  130  words^  QS^rj  one  of  which  is£ngli8fa> 
and  only  three  of  them  have  become  obsolete;  quhilk 
and  nocA/>  which  have  been  already  discussed^  and 
spmity  which  is  the  preterite  of  speir,  old  English 
spire,  speyre,  as  in  R.  of  Brunne^  and  spir,  and  sper, 
in  Ritsoh's  Romances^  from  the  A.-Saxon  spyrian,  to 
ask.    Again :  let  us  examine  the  first  21  lines  of 
Lyndsay*s  Complaynfg  which  is  also  written^  in  the 
plain  rhyming  couplet  form  of  metre :  These  contain 
112  words^  which  are  all  English^  and  of  which  three 
have  become  obsolete  *  :  and  the  three  other  anti- 
quated words  are,  quhilk,  and  nocht,  which  have  Al- 
ready been  traced  up  through  the  old  English  to  the 
Saxon ;  and  the  third  word  is  gif,  from  the  A.-Sa:iu)n 
gif,  the  old  English  ^of  R.  of  Brunne^  which  has 
been  changed  to  if,  'm  the  modem  English.     From 
this  examination  of  fotir  of  Lyndsay*s  pieces^    the 
result  is^  that  the  84  lines  examined  contain  543 
words,  whereof  every  one  is  English  j  520  aw  com- 
mon to  the  modem  English  5  10  have  become  obso* 
lete ;  and  13  have  been  so  changed,  in  their  orthogra- 
phy, as  to  be  deemed  antiquated.    This  enumeration 

*  These  are  dolerU,  the  old  English  doUja^  from  the  French 
4ototl,  sorrowful ;  i^fortune,  for  misfortune,  as  it  is  in  Chaucer  | 
'  and  Sdly  tcytty  Uame,  the  old  English  vjite,  in  iL  of  Bninnei 
and  Chaucer,  from  the  A^Saxon  witarw 
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must  sorely  satisfy  all  candid  inquirers  into  a  curious 
subject^  that  Lyndsay's  language  was  what  he  himself 
calls  Inglis,  and  not  Scoto-Befgic,  of  a  different  origin 
from  the  old  English^  and  Saxon. 

14.  It  may  be  worth  while>  on  this  occasion^  to 
make  a  similar  analysis  of  some  portions  of  Chaucer's 
poefry.  it  will  appear,  that  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion of  his  language  has  become  obsolete.  The  three 
first  seven-line  stanzas  of  Troilus  and  Creseide  con- 
tain 161  words,  of  which  only  about  8  are  obsolete, 
and  all  are  common  to  the  Scotish  speech  *.  Hie 
three  first  seven-line  stanzas  of  Chaucer's  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  contain  1 64  words,  whereof  only  about  6 
are  obsolete }  and  they  are  all  cpmmon  to  the  Scotish 
speech  f .  If  firom  Chaucer*s  stanza,  we  turn  to  his 
plain  rhyming  couplet,  we  shall  find,  in  his  Bomauni 
tfihe  Rase,  that  the  first  21  lines  contain  125  words^ 
of  which  about  9  are  obsolete  {,  and  the  whole  125 

^  AsjfrOf  from;  wepin^  weeps ;  clepe^  to  call ;  wig?Uy  a  per- 
^oai  fere^  a  companion;  cAere,  the  countenance;  ne,  not; 
natheUss,  nevertheless.  Indeed,  several  of  the  words  are  rather 
in  the  Saxon,  than  in  the  modern  English  form ;  as  ivepirtf 
frayin,  saine  {sayml,  sothe^  for  weep,  pray,  say,  sooth. 

f  As,  fele,  many;  sote,  sweet ;  ne,  not ;  ne  rvistf  knew  'not ; 
iiVu,  has  not ;  rCdd,  had  not. 

t  As,  mwvenf,  dreams;  Tie,  not;  lesingSy  lies;  bene,  for  is; 
kiffcl,  named ;  halUy  holds ;  whilom^  of  late ;  waieth,  thlDketh  • 
J^i  a  jest. 
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ure  <?ommon  to  the  Scotish  speech.  The  first  3i  lioet 
f>f  the  Dreme  of  Chaucer  contain  135  words^  of 
which  only  7  are  obsolete*  j  and  the  whole  135  are 
common  to  the  Scotish  speech.  In  these  four  podr<« 
tions^  consisting  of  64  lines,  there  are  585  words, 
which  are  all  common  to  the  Scotish  j  and  of  these, 
555  are  common  to  the  modem  English,  and  30  have 
laecome  obsolete*  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  apparcsat, 
firom  this  minute  examination  that,  of  Lyndsay^t 
words,  about  1,  in  24,  is  obsolete ;  and  of  Chaucer's 
1,  in  20 :  yet,  the  langns^es  of  the  two  poets  are  the 
tame  English,  and  are  equally  derived  from  the  Aii-> 
glo-Saxon,  though  Lyndsay*s  speech  be  somcwhal 
less  antiquated  j  and  yet  Chaucer  died,  in  1400^ 
and  Lyndsay,  in  1557*  These  intimattcois  are  alooe 
sufficient  to  show  intelligent  minds  how  much  the 
English  laoguage  had  been  improved,  in  the  centorjr 
and  a  half,  that  elapsed,  firom  the  death  ef  Chaucer  ^ 
and  how  little  the  Scoto-Saxon  had  been  refined,  or 
changed,  in  the  same  period. 

15.  It  may  be  of  use,  considering  the  import- 
ance of  the  point,  to  examine  a  little  the  Saximisms  of 
Lyndsay,  with  which  he  abounds,  tliough  Lisle,  per- 
haps, would  not  allow  him  to  be  quite  so  Saxon,  as 
Gawin  Douglas.     (1 .)  As  far  as  the  great  body  of  the 

*  As,  Tie,  not ;  defautf  want ;  ne,  n<»r ;  n^ys^  '»  not ;  2e/r, 
pleasing ;  mased,  amazed  ;wote,  know. 
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En^i^  language  it  Saxon^  the  great  body  of  Ljnd* 
say*8  langtiage  is  Saxon.  (2.)  But^  many  pure  Sazon^ 
isms^  wbicb  had  long  been  relinquished  by  English 
writers^  appear  in  the  pages  of  Lyndsay^  in  the  samtf 
fbnii,  as  they  now  appear  in  R.  of  Brunne,  Wiclif, 
and  Chaucer.  (3.)  The  Saxon  termioatioa  en  was 
continaed  by  Lyndsay  in  many  \rords )  atf,  making 
atmmin,  getiiM,  hUnden,Jundenj  waxin,  leiiin,  haidin, 
samyn,  witheutin,  and  others,  for  ntdke,  come,  got, 
hound,  found,  wax,  let,  hold,  same,  without,  Lyndsay, 
like  Chancer^  retained,  and  sometimes  rejeeted  tiiis 
Sttonism,  as  it  suited  his  measoie,  and  answered  his 
rhyme  ^.  {4.)  And,  the  Stoon  termination  of  th« 
(mticiple  present,  is  often  used  by  Lyndsay^  in  the 
ttme  manner  as  it  is  by  Widif,  and  Chaucer  f  stt 
ioHmd,  cry''and,  tAeep*and,  fut^and,  sitt-am/.  This 
termination  was  ehaoged  to  ing,  in  the  improfed 
English.  (5.)  The  Saxon  m,  for  in,  as  in  R.  of 
Gloucester,  R.  of  Brunne,  Wiclif,  and  Chaucer,  is^ 
frequently  used  by  L)mdsay  5  as  '^  on  the  new  gyse," 
in  the  new  fashion ;  '^  on  life,"  in  life  ^  "  on  raw,*' 
i»arow.  (6.)  The  Saion  negative  particle  un  is 
continued  by  Lyndsay,  as  a  prefix  to  several  words, 

*  So,  dso,  Gawin  Douglas :  and  as  (g)  had  been  some- 
times corruptly  added  to  the  Saxon  termination,  Ruddi- 
toan  seems  to  have  mistaken  it,  for  the  participle  prCv^ent, 
which  he  supposes,  Douglas  used  for  the  present  tense  of  thtf 
nx)^    0«a*ftulet,  ix. 
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which  have  wiy  or  in,  actordiog  to  the  improved 
English  J  as  »iz-possible  for  im-possible.     (7.)  It    i« 
remarkable^  that  in  the  poetry  of  Lyndsay,  as  weU  as 
in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  who  is  supposed  by  his 
editors  to  have  Frenchified  the  English  language ;  the 
words  borrowed  firom  the  French  are  modelled  ac- 
cording to  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar^  and  new  terms 
are  formed  from  them,  by  adding  Saxon  terminations* 
So  adjectives  are  formed  from  French  subMantives,  by 
adding  the  Saxon  termination  liche ;  as  amri-like  in 
Lyndsay,   and  also  in  Camden,  from  the   French 
court*.    And  the  verbs  borrowed  fix>mthe  French 
are  modelled,  and  inflected,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  3  as  descrwen,  descrwe,  firom  the  French 
descrire  f .     (8.)  The  Saxon  plural  termination  is  c<mi- 
tinned  in  several  words,  by  Lyndsay  j  as  eyen,  ene, 
eeen,  for  eyes :  A.- Saxon  ey-cn  j  so  eyen  in  Chaucer; 
scho-en,  schoon,  for  shoes ;  A.-Saxon,  sco-eii,  shone, 
shoone,  in  Chaucer,  and  Wiclif  {.     (9.)  The  Saxon 

*  So  also  durliche,  durUe,  in  Lyndsay,  from  the  French  duri 
and  eseliehf  estatelichf  fcHHe^  in  Chaucer,  from  the  French 
nouns  aise^  estate  foUe, 

\  And  60  in  Chaucer,  who  has  discomforten,  from  the 
French  descmtftyrter  \  falsen,  from  the  "Ereaeh  falsifier :  And 
he  forms  verbs  from  French  nouns,  by  adding  the  Salon 
verbal  termination  en,  as  coyerif  to  quiet,  from  the  F^rencb 
coy. 

Eeerit  for  eyes,  and  shoont  for  shoes,  are  still  retained^  in 
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prefixes  were  still  continued,  by  Ljndsay,  in  several 
words^  where  they  hiad  been  omitted  in  the  improved 
English ;  as  qffiar,  qffere,  to  fear ;  A.-Saxon  afaran } 
so  afere,  in  R.  of  Gloucester,  and  affere  in  R.  of 
Bronne;  adjo,  adoe,  todo|  A^'-Saxoa  adoa -,  so  ado 
in  Chaucer,  (la)  The  Saxon  (f)  was  put  for  (v) 
byLyndsay>  in  several  words,  which  were  derived 
from  the  French,  and  Latin  ^  assoi^  for  save:  the 
SaioQ  (f )  doubled,  in  the  plural,  as  wiffii^,  Ijffis,  the 
same  as  in  Minot,  was  continued  by  Lyndsay,  l<»g 
after  the Jf  had  been  softened  into  v,  as  wives,  lives, 
in  the  improved  English.  (11*)  The  Saxon  words, 
ending  with  (c),  which  has  the  power  of  (k),  are 
used  by  Lyndsay,  in  the  old  form,  and  pronunciation, 
white  they  had  been  altered  in  the  improved  English, 
by  patting  the  aspirate  (h),  after  the  (c),  and  in  some 
the  (t)  before  it :  as. 


Jng.'Saxon,    Chaucer, 

Lyndsay. 

Imp.  EngUsk, 

pic           .    pik 
thac         *    thacke 
beaecan    -    beseke 

.    pik 
.    thak 
-    beseik 

-  pitch. 

-  thatch. 

•    beseech. 

And  so,  various  others,  which  are  continued,  accord- 

theiKalsctf  of  Englaiid,  tnd  Scotland.  Johnaon  suppoaes  eyne, 
^plonl  of  eye,  to  be  obsolete  :  But,  the  use  of  eyne^  by  our 
potest  poets,  will  always  retain  it  in  poetry.    . 


itjg  to  the  cA^  Saxom  form,  in-  tlfe  SccFtd-SaidE^y  aM 
the  Ro^thumbeflatfd  dialect  In  tfie  iaffi^  fiam&{ 
the  S^on,  and  British  words,  ^^bich  hfegifi  wifh  (6)/ 
ate  nsed  by  Lyndsay,  in  the  original  formff,  wHile  tb^ 
improved  English  had  changed  them  by  jfttakio^  oSt? 
of  the  aspirate  (h) :  as,  the  A.-Saion  tyfc,  (M  EngKsfr 
iifk,  Lyndsay*s  Jtyrk  and  kirk,  Efiglisfr  cfttirch}  s6; 
the  British  cist,  Lyndsay's  kisi,  1*6  Eriglisli:  th^^  in4 
«6  of  others.  (12.)  The  Saxon  (c),  affei*  (s),  Bai? 
Beerf  reftairied  by  tyricfeay,  thotigh  H  had  httd  df6pt 
hf  ttte  English  wiifers :  as. 


A,-Saxon. 

Isy*ndsd!^. 

EngKsS. 

tclriz    -' 

-     schiii 

-'    sblri. 

ifceall 

^    sehell    . 

.    sl*H. 

ic6    -" 

rf    sch6        * 

-'    sM. 

sciran 

-     scheir 

-    sh^aJrl 

•cir 

-     schir 

-    sir. 

The  s«f,  *td  sch,  are  ebmnXonly  used  by  R.  of  GIi5u- 
cester.  It.  of  Brunne,  tVidif,  and  Chancer  *  :  Tr^yr- 
whlt  KaST  improperly  riiodef nized  mtoy  of  €Eaftc<ir*« 
words,  by  leaving  out  the  (c).     (13.)  A  number  of 

•  iB'WicKf  V  N.  Td&taAieBtr  thtf  sch  seertis  to  be  uniwrsat; 
9Bf  scktdden,  ^h&f  sthulen,  schai,  schdde,  scharpe^  schreundf- 
schalle,  schepardisi  svkoofu 
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Saxon  words^  which  bad  undergone  a  change.,  in  the 
English,  are  written  by  Ljndsaj^  in  the  Saxon  form^ 
and  in  the  spelling  of  the  old  £nglish  of  the  fourteenth 
century! 


Saxon* 

OldEng, 

Lyndstxy, 

Mad.  Eng. 

be 

-  be 

^be 

^by. 

cynn 

-  kinn 

-  kinn^  kyn 

-  kind,kindfed. 

tie 

-  ne 

*  ne 

-  not,  nor,  nei- 
ther. 

oe-aught    booght  *> 

nocht 

*  not. 

noghtf 

ta  ■ 

.  til 

-  tiU 

-  to. 

trampe 

*  trampe 

-  ti^p 

-  trample. 

laverce 

-  laverock 

-  laverock 

*  lark. 

haet 

•  hade 

-  hail 

-  hale,  health. 

ac 

-  ilk 

'  ilk 

*  each. 

leaf-ibl 

-  lefd 

.  leiftil 

.  lawful. 

lende 

•  lende 

*  lende 

.  loin. 

lyte 

•  lite 

-  lite 

^  little. 

ma,  mo 

-  ma,  mo 

-  ma,  mo 

*  more. 

mirce 

•*  mirk 

-  mirk 

-  dark. 

reafan 

-  reve 

-  refe 

•  rob. 

sere 

-  serk 

•*  sark 

*  shirt. 

♦  Chaucer. 

t  Wiclif. 

VOL,  f. 
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Saxon. 

Old.  Eng.      Lindsay. 

Mod.  Eng. 

slider 

-  slider          -  slider 

-  sHppeiy. 

swa 

-  swa            -  swa 

-  so. 

mjcel 

-  mickel       -  mikel 

•  much. 

(14.)  A  great  number  of  Saxon  words  are  osed^  ia 
the  old  £nglisbj  and  in  Lyndsay^  which  have  been 
long  obsolete^  in  the  modem  English;  A  few  speci- 
mens will  show  distinctly  how  close  the  old  English^ 
and  the  Scotish  of  Lyndsay^  kept  to  the  Saxon  ori« 
ginals: 


A.'Saxon 

.    Old'Eng.  Lynds.  Scots.     EngUsh. 

cyrtell 

.  kirtel 

-  kirtel 

-  a  gown. 

cyth 

-  kithe 

.  kithe 

-  to  make  appear. 

laecan 

.  lakke 

-  lack 

^  tofind&ult. 

laecce 

-  lakke 

.  lack 

-  afeultj  want. 

laece 

-  leche 

.  leche 

-  a  physician. 

bals 

-  hals 

-  hals 

•  the  neck. 

gaep 

-jape 

-jape 

-  a  trick;  a  jest. 

leasing 

-  leasing 

-  leasing 

.  alie. 

lith 

.  lith 

-  Uth 

•  a  joint. 

recceleas 

-  reckles 

-  reckless 

•  careless. 

redan 

-  rede 

-  rede 

-  to  advise. 

rewan 

•  rewe 

-  rewe 

-  to  pity. 

ryfan 

-  rive 

•  rive 

•  to  split. 

scaethan 

•  scathe 

•  iBcaithe 
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sibb 

-  sibbe 

-  sib 

*  related. 

stour 

-  stowre 

-  stour 

.    .  battle;  fight 

tholian 

-  thole 

-  thole 

-  t6  suffer. 

trowan 

-  trow 

-  trow 

-  to  believe. 

witan 

-  wite 

-  wite 

•  to  know. 

witan 

-  wite 

-  wite 

-  to  blame. 

wod 

-  wode 

.  wade 

•  mad. 

And  those  specimens  show  not  sirailarities^  but 
samenesses ;  and  evince  the  natural  descent  of  the 
old  English  firom  the  Anglo*SaxoD^  and  the  Scotish 
speech  from  both.  (15.)  The  Saxon  j,  which  b 
commonly  used  by  R.  of  Glo*ster,  R.  of  Brunne^ 
and  Wiclif^  is  also  used  by  Lyndsay,  as  it  was  com- 
mon to  the  Scotish  speech  of  that  age.  It  has  been 
generally  mistaken  for  z  5  and  has  been  so  written^ 
and  printed  :  it  has  most  commonly  the  power  of  y, 
and  sometimes  that  of  g.  In  a  few  words^  wherein 
the  modern  English  has  pat  g  for  it,  the  Scotish,  and 
old  English  used  y  *,  as  gcUe,  English  yate,  and  yet, 
Scotbh;  forget,  English,  foryet,  Scotish;  yede, 
Scotish,  for  gede,  went.  But,  these  changes  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  Scotish  speech ;  as  the  y  was  so  used, 
in'  the  old  English  5  as  yate,  for  gate ;  yede,  for  went ; 
yeue,  for  gave;  yettin,  for  gotten;  yefte,  for  gift,  ia 
Chaucer^  and  in  R.  of  Brunne.     Such,  then^  are  th« 
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SaxmismsotLjndaajl  These  instnictive  exai;nplei 
might  be  enlarged  to  an  ample  volume.  But^  the 
foregoing  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much  Lyndsay 
Abounds  with  Saxwiisms,  and  how  many  of  his  ob- 
solete words  are  to  be  founds  literally,  in  the  old 
English  language. 


Oii  the  Versification  oTLtitdsat^ 


Aftbs  this  very  full  examinatioa  of  Lyiidsajf'ii 
language,  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  his  vemfica^ 
Am.  Ljndsay  begsin  to  write,  in  1528,  when  hit 
youthhood,  as  he  says  himself,  was  nearly  overblowfi* 
He  had  before  him  the  versifiers  of  his  conntiy,  par-i 

/ticnlarly,  the  two  greatest  poets  of  their  age,  who  den 
parted,  as  he  was  appearing  on  the  stage  $  Dunbar, 
**  wha  language  had  at  large ;"  and  Gawin  Pouglas, 

'  who  was  as  superior  to  other  makers,  ''.  as  ^Fhebns 
«'  dok  Cymhia  preeeli;*  But,  h  was  the  English 
poets  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  lidgate,  "  who  bore  the 
''  bell  of  rethoriek  in  oar  vulgar  toung."^  In  cotx-* 
kmplatiBg  on  thdr  {Hre-^minence,  the  muse  of  Lynd* 
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9sy  was  thrown  into  despair.  Nothing  seemed  to  re«^ 
inain^  within  "  the  garth  of  eloquence^"  but  barrant 
stok  and  siane :  •'  The  polite  tennis  were  pullit  ever* 
"  ilk  ane."  When  he  sat  down^  after  much  exer« 
cise  of  his  ingyne,  during  five-and-twenty  years^  to 
write  his  Monarchie  5  and  as  he  mused  on  the  mu 
serabill  stait  of  the  world,  our  poet  desired  uo  k^^ 
port  from  the  muses  of  Greece^  and  Rome  5  and 
reflecting  on 

*'  This  muming  maler^  mad^  and  miserabill^ 
*'  I  mon  ga  seik  ane  muse  mair  confortabill  j, 
"  And  sic  vane  superstitioun  to  refuse  j 
"  Beseikand  ih^greU  God  to  be  my  muse.** 

Yet^  though  Ljndsay  rejects  thus  contemptuously 
the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman  poeti^  he 
mingles  their  appropriate  m3rthology  with  his  sa- 
tred  troths^  so  frequently^  and  so  fully^  as  to  amount 
to  something  like  profanation.  His  beseeching  the 
great  God^  for  his  nrase^  is  still  more  solemn^  than 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  by  Milton,  which 
has  hardly  passed,  without  blame.  They  are  both 
equally  serious,  and  they  are  both  equally  struck  with 
the  importance  of  their  several  objects.  After  trust- 
ing to  such  a  muse,  we  find  Lyndsay  often  casting  an 
inquisitive  eye  on  Lidgate,  and  Gower,  and  always 
^ofitihg  from  the  practice  of  Chaucer. 
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The  Dreme  of  Lyndsay^  which  was  written,  daring 
the  maturity  of  his  judgement,  and  which  is  supposed 
J 'to  be  his  most  poetical  effort,  with  other  of  his  poems, 
was  composed,  in  Chaucer's  favourite  stanza  of  seven 
lines,  with  heroick  metre,  and  rhymes  on  the  third, 
on  the  fourth,  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  lines 
of  every  stanzai  Chaucer  also  tried,  in  his  Complaint 
of  Mars,  a  more  difficult  stanza  of  nine  lines,  in  he- 
roick metre,  with  rhymes,  falling  on  the  first  and 
second,  the  fourth  and  fiftli,  the  sixth  with  the  se« 
venth,  and  the  eighth  with  the  ninth.  He  seeniis  to 
have  soon  relinquished  what  was  not  very  graceful, 
nor  very  easy.  Yet,  Lyndsay  followed  him  into  this 
mazy  walk  of  versification,  in  the  Exhortation  to  the 
King,  at  the  end  of  his  Dreme^  and  in  other  pieces 
of  his  poetry. 

But,  as  Lyndsay  wrote  much,  so  he  tried  a  great 
variety  of  metres.  ^  He  wrote  best,  as  he  wrote  with 
most  facility,  in  the  rhyming  couplet  of  octave  verse, 
like  Chaucer's  Romant  of  the  Rose,  In  this  flowing 
measure,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  narrative, 
Lyndsay  composed  his  Cowplaynt,  the  Adventures  of 
Squire  Meldrum,  much  of  his  Monarchie,  and  a  great 
part  of  his  Satyre  on  the  Three  Estates,  He,  how- 
ever, varies  his  metres,  in  his  larger  compositions,  as 
he  seems  to  have  found  some  convenience,  in  change. 
In  the  commodious  strain  of  the  rhyming  couplet. 
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Ljndsay  seems  to  have  indul^^  the  most ;  as  his . 
great  object  appears  to  have  been  to  write  ^miliar  \ 
verses^  for  vulgar  men.  While  he  thus  indulged^  he 
seems  to  have  carried  awaj  the  palm  of  smooth,  and 
easy  versification,  from  his  great  precursors  Dunbar, 
and  Douglas.  When  he  got,  however,  into  the 
complication  of  the  nine-line  stanza,  he  felt  the  em«  ' 
barrassments  of  his  predecessors  of  the  art,  and  of 
someof  the  greatest  of  his  successors.  To  close  the 
sense  with  the  stanza,  seems  to  have  required  theur 
greatest  efforts :  They  were  often  obliged  to  compress 
too  much ;  and  sometimes  indulged  in  too  much  ex* 
pansion.  When  he  finds  himself  embarrassed>  Lynd-* 
say  easily  breaks  his  fetters,  by  hobbling  from  one 
stanza  to  another,  continuing  over  his  sense,  at  the 
loss  of  gracefulness,  with  the  gain  of  ease :  In  gene- 
ral, however,  our  poet  winds  up  his  stanzas  with 
some  iQgenuity ;  leaving  the  impression  of  force  upoQ 
the  reader's  mind. 

As  none  of  the  great  poets,  either  Scotisb,  or 
English,  whom  Lyndsay  had  perused,  and  remem- 
bered, were  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  of  mea- 
sure }  our  poet  seems  not  to  have  perceived  the  de- 
formity of  the  &ult,  i^  less  to  have  courted  the 
beauty  of  correctness.  He  is,  however,  less  faulty, 
in  this  respect,  throughout  his  genuine  text,  than  in 
the  spurious  editions  of  Charteris^  and  of  Purfoote. 
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This  fault,  as  ittfegan  fearly,  among  his  predecessors, 
continued  long  "among  the  Scotish  poets,  his  suc- 
cessors:  It  was  Tesetved  for  Pope  to  show  an  ex- 
ample of  correctness;  which  every  poet  has  since 
tried  to  imitate;  though  every  poet  could  not  possess 
liii  gepius;  nor  obtain  his  success. 
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THE   DREME. 


Thb  Dreme  of  Lyndsay  was  his  earliest  production, 
that  has  yet  appeared,  as  we  have  seen*  To  dreme 
dremes  is  one  of  the  commonest,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  fictions.  Chaucer  has  many  dremes.  Lang- 
land  discloses  the  Fisions  of  Peirce  Plowman,  in  a 
sweven,  Adam  Davie  had  also  sometimes  his  swevens, 
Gawin  Douglas  conducted  the  whole  machinery  of  hi« 
Fdike  of  Honour,  in  a  dreme:  William  Dunbar,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Scotish  poets,  deals  much  in 
Dremes  :  And  it  was  to  his  Golden  Terge,  that  Lynd- 
say  was  obviously  indebted  not  only  for  the  conceit 
of  his  Dreme,  but  also  for  the  plan,  and  some  of  the 
machiner}'.  In  the  Golden  Terge,  Dunbar  rises,  ''  as 
"  the  stem  of  day  began  to  schyne^"  going  out  to 
enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  he  lays  himself 
down  by  a  roseir,  or  arbour  of  rosebushes,  where 
being  lulled  to  rest,  by  the  song  of  tlie  birds,  and  the 
sound  of  the  river,  he  began  to  be  haunted  by  glorious 
dreams*  Lyndsay  too  walked  out  at  sunrising ;  and 
iieposing  himself  on  the  sea  shore,  he  falls  asleep,  in 
a  cove,  where,  in  his  fantasm,  he  is  accosted  by  Dame 
Eememhrance,  who  carries  him  through  hell  to  hea- 
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ven,  and  from  heaven  to  earth,  to  Parmyse,  and  to 
Scotland.  With  Dame  Rememhrance  he  takes  an 
ecstatic  view  of  the  whole  j  and  his  poem  tells  of  a«e 
marvellous  visioun,  in  elegant  metaphor,  and  flowing 
mimbers,  with  the  reflections,  that  the  succession  of 
such  sights  suggests  to  a  vigorous  mind.  The  Dreme 
of  Lyndsay  was  composed^  as  we  have  founds 

(      in  1528. 


The  Efistill  to  the  Kingis  Grace. 

Ill  CUT  potent  prince  of  hie  imperiall  blude. 

Unto  thy  grace,  I  traist  it  be  weill  knawin. 

My  service  done  unto  thy  celsitude> 

Qubilk  neidis  nocht,  at  lenth  for  to  be  schawin ; 

And  thocht  my  youtheid,  now  be  neu*  ou'r  bla^Jvdn ', 

Exercit,  in  service,  of  thyne  excellence, 

Hope  hes  me  hecht^  ane  gudly  recompence. 

Quhen  thou  wes  young,  I  bure  the  in  myne  arme. 
Full  tenderlye,  till  thow  begouth  to  gang  ': 
And  in  thy  bed,  oft  happit*  the  full  warme, 

'  Lyndsay  was  then  thirty-eight,  or  thirty-nine  years  old. 
«  hecht ;  promised ;  given  me  reason  to  expect;  as  in  Chaucer, 

3  began  to  tvalk. 

4  fcrppi/;  covered. 
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With  lutQ  lb  hand,  syne,  so&lye  to  the  aang : 
Sumtyme,  in  danstng,  feirelie*,  I  flang; 
And  samtyme,  plajand  &rsis*,  on  the  flare. 
And  somtTme,  on  mjne  office  takand  core ; 

And  snmtyme,  lyke  ane  feind',  transflgorate. 

And  sumtyme,  lyke  the  grislie  gaist  of  Gy  \ 

In  divers  formis,  oftymes  disfigurate  ^, 

And  sumtyme,  disagysit  full  plesandlye : 

So>  sen  thy  birth,  I  have  continuallye. 

Bene  occupyit,  and  ay  to  thy  plesour. 

And  sumtyme,  Sewar^^  Coppar^  and  Carvoor'; 

'farclUi  stnngdy,  merrily, 

*  f arsis;  tchu  houforme^  action  dir&€}  farces* 
3  fand\  fiend,  any  infernal  being :   Tom  u  followed  by  the 

foul /end  '>' "    '  " 

<  the  frigh^  ghost  of  Guy;  the  well-known  Sir  Guy  of  ^t*^  .*  ^., 

romance.  \  v.» 

s  disfigara<«,  transfigurate;  disfigured,  transfigured  .*  disa«        '^> 

gysi^  disguised.*  This  kind  of  termination,  ate^  and  tl,fbr  erf,     *[^.. 

is  very  common  among  poets  of  Lynd8ay*s  age* 

*  The  sewer  was  the  officer,  who  came  in  before  the  dinner,    ^  ^ '*  *  ^ 
the  attentive  master  of  an  English  inn,  and  arranged  the  dishes : 

So,  in  Stephen  Hawe*s  PtuHme  of  Pleasure: 

**  She  warned  the  cook,  called  temperance, 
**  And  after  that  the  «ei«er  observance, 
^  With  plesaunce,  the  panter,  and  dame  courtesy, 
**  The  gentle  butler,  and  the  ladies  alL** 

7  cupbearer,  and  carver. 


v^ 
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Thy purs'i»aMer,  and Secrelttheiaiittire^  ' 

Thy  ischar ',  ay  sen  thy  "natlvitie. 

And  of  thy  dialnier  cheif  cvibiciiidire  *, 

Quhilk^  to  this  boiir^  h^s  keipit  itie  rftwtie*> 

Loving  be  to  the  blessit  trinitie ! 

That  sic  ane  wrechit  wdrttie  hfes  maid  so  tiabiH, 

Till  sic  aoe  prince  to  be  sb-agreabtlL 

Bot,  now  thow  art,  be  influence  natural!  % 
Hie  of  ingyne,  and  richt  inquisityve^ 
Of  antique  storeis/ and  deidis  martially 
Mair  plesaodlye  tlie  iyme^  for  till  ou*rdryve, 
I  have,  at  lenth,  the  stoi'eis  done  discryve. 
Of  Hector,  Arthur,  and  gentill  Julkis^ 
Of  Alexander,  ^d  werthy  Fompeius  '^  > 

Of  Jason,  and  Medea,  al  at  lenth. 
Of  Hercules,  the  dctis  horiorabill. 
And  of  Sampson,  the  supematurall  strenth> 
And  of  leiU  luflfaris  '  storeis  amiabill ; 
And  oftyme^^bave  I  feinzeit  mony  fabili, 

>  osben 

*  chief  officer  of  his  bedchamber :  Lyndsay  was  his  princi-o 
paJ  page;  and  as  such,  performed  all  those  offices  for  the 
ycttng  prince. 

3  kept  myself  dutiful, 

«  The  king  was  now  sixteen, 

s  We,  herein,  see  the  stories,  which  were  then  in  vogtie, 

•  leiU.  luffaris ;  true  lovers. 


Of  Troylus,  the  sorrow,  and  the  joy. 

And  seigis  all,  of  Tyre,  Thebes",  and  Troy  *. 

The  prophecjds  of  Rymour,  Beid,  and  Marling*, 
And  of  inony  other  plesand  storye  *, 
Of  the  reid  Etin*,  and  the  gyir  carling*, 
Confortand  the,  quhen  that  I  saw  the  sorye; 
Now,  with  the  support  of  the  king  of  glorye, 
1  sail  the  schaw  ane  storie  of  the  new. 
The  qohilk,  afore  I  never  to  the  schew. 

fiot,  humilye,  I  beseik  thyne  excellence. 
With  ornate  termis,  thocht  I  can  nocht  exprei 
This  sempyll  mater,  for  lak  of  eloquence  i 
Yit,  nochtwithistandyng,  all  my  besynes. 
With  hart,  and  hand,  my  mynd^.  I  sail  addresj 
As  I  best  can,  and  maist  compendious  j 
Now,  1  begyn,  the  mater  hapnit  thus. 

*  The  many  fables,  and  teigis  of  JLyndaay  were  drawn  frOa 
Ouiucer,  99A  Lyd^Ucv 

*  Kyxomrt  B»le»  wA  Merlin)  Miarling,  for  the  rbyme  vnA 
cariipgfs.  Their.  |iToptiecief  were  long  known' to  the  populacv^ 
and  are  now  only  known  to  antiquaries. 

>  Storye  is  the  reading  of  the.Ed.  1558. 

*  The  red  giant  i  the  iayle  of  the  red  Etin  19  menticmed  in 
9ke  CainpiayM  ^  JSc^iiandiiM  a  popuW  story  of  a  giant  \vitk 
three  heads. 

^  Lyndsay  again  nentloov  the  gyir  carling^  in  his  Playt  the 
was.a  witch  of  hidfiou»  am>earance. 
'  for  myndf  pen  yrzs  in  the  ed*  15SB^ 
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The  Proloq. 

Into  the  kalendis  of  Januarie  S 
Quhen  fresche  Phebus,  be  moving  circulartf^ 
From  Capricorae,  was  enterit  in  Aqaarie*, 
With  blastis^  that  the  branchis  maid  full  bare. 
The  snaw,  and  sleit,  perturbit  all  the  air. 
And  flemit '  Flora,  from  every  bank,  and  bus, 
Throuch  support  of  the  austeir  Eolus  * : 

Efter  that,  I  the  lang  wynteris  nicht. 
Had  lyen  vralkyng*,  in  my  bed  allone, 
Throuch  hevy  thocht,  that  na  way  sleip  I  micht, 
Remembryng  of  divers  thingis  gone : 
Sa,  up  I  rais  ^  and  cleithit  me  anone  j 
Be  this,  fair  Titan  ^  with  his  lemis  *  licbt. 
Over  all  the  land  had  spred  his  baner  bricht 

>  The  kalends,  or  calends,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ro* 
mans  to  the  first  day  of  each  month :  The  calends  of  January 
vrjere  particularly  regarded,  as  the  first  day  of  the  new  yean 
when  there  were  great  rejoicings* 

^  Aquariusy  the  eleventh  sign  in  the  2Sodiac. 

3  Jlemit ;  banished :  so  in  Chaucer* 

4  The  snow,  and  sleet,  banished  Fior»«  through  the  h^  of 
l£olu8. 

s  had  lain  awake.  ^  So,  tip  I  rose.  f  The  sun. 

*  Ume  is  a  gleam ;  Umis^  blazes :  lo  Ch^wcer,  *  of  fire  witli 
rede  Umu^ 
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With  doke^  and  hude^  I  dressit  me  bel)rve  ^ 
With  dowbiU  schone^  and  mittanis  on  my  handis^ 
Howbeit  the  air  wes  richt  penetrat3nre> 
Yit^  fare  I  forth,  lansing  overthort  the  landis*, 
Towart  the  aey,  to  schort'  me  on  the  sandis. 
Because,  unblomit  was  baith  bank,  and  bray  *: 
And  sa,  as  I  was  passyng  be  the  way, 

I  met  dame  Flora,  in  dule '  weid  disagysit, ' 
Qahilk,  into  May,  was  duloe,  and  delectabill. 
With  stalwart^  stormis,  hir  sweitnes  wes  suppiysit ; 
Hir  heyinly  hewis  war  tumit  into  sabill, 
Qohilkis  uroquhyle  war  to  luffaris  amiabill ' ; 
Fled  from  the  frost,  the  tender  flom'is,  I  saw. 
Under  dame  Naturis  mantill  lurkyng  law '. 

The  small  fowlis,  in  flokkis,  saw.I  fle. 
To  Nature  makand  greit  lamentatioun, 
Thay  lychit  doun,  besyde  me,  on  ane  tre, 

>  hdyve ;  presently :  and  it  is  so  used  by  Spenser. 

*  YctfWeni  I  out;  darting  across  the  lands;  Jure  is  the  pret. 
of  fare,  to  go ;  lansing  is  darting,  skipping :  so  in  Gawin  Dou- 
glas, *<  Uuuand  lichtly  over  the  landis." 

>  to  schort  ate;  to  amuse  myself. 

*  brayt  or  ^ae,  is^well  known,  in  Scotland,  for  an  acclivity^ 
though  it  is  not  so  well  known,  that  it  is,  merely,  the  Cambro- 
British,  Cornish,  and  Gaetic,  bre.  s  dule\  sad. 

^  The  ed«  1597  has,  absurdly,  substituted  sturdy  ^  for  steUtoart, 
which  here  means  violent ;  and  tupprysit  signifies  suppressed, 

7  which  late  were  to  lovers  amiable.  Umquhyle  is  sunUymt 
ik  the  tdt  1597.  «  law ;  low. 
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Of  thair  complaint^  I  ha4  compassioun^ 
And,  with  ane  pieteous  exclamatibian^ 
Thay 'said,  Blissit  be  somer,  with  his  floum^ 
And  waryit  *  be  thow  wmter,  with  thy  schouri*, 

Allace!  Aurora,  the  siDie  lark  can  cry*, 
Quhare  hes  thow  left  thy  balmy  liquour  sweit. 
That  us  rejosit,  we  mounting  in  the  sky? 
Thy  silver  droppis  ar  tumit  into  sleit : 
O  fair  Phebus !  quhare  is  thy  hailsum  heit  ^' 
Cluhy  tholis*  thow  thy  hevinly  plesand  face,   , 
With  mistye  yafwuris,  to  be  obscurit,  allace  ! 

Quhare  art  thow  May,  with  June,  thy  'sister  schene  *, 

Weill  bordourit  with  dasyis  of  delyte  ? 

And  gentill  Julie,  with  thy  mantill  grene, 

Enamilit  with  rosisi  reid,  and  whyte  ? 

Now  auld,  and  cauld,  Januar,  in  dispyte, 

Reifl&s  ^  from  us,  all  pastyme,  and  plesure : 

Allace !  quhat  gentill  hart  may  this  indure  ? 

Oversylit'  ar,  with  cloudis  odious. 
The  goldin  sky  is  of  the  orient ; 
Changyng,  in  sorrow,  pur  sang  melodious, 

»  wai-yit ;  cursed:  So,  wariCf  in  Chaucer. 
^  ^'can  cry  ;  began  to  cry:  So  can,  a  corruption  of  g«7i,  for 
.began,  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  Spenser. 

3  wholesome  bea|(,  /*  4  suffers, - 

i  schenei  shining,  bright,  so  in  Chaucer,  aQd  sheen.  In  Shali;- 
l|>eare :  llus  rery  old  word  Lyndsay  delights  to  repeat.     . 

^  robs  ufc  '  7  obscured;  covered  over. 


Quhilk  we  had  wont  to  sing,  with  gude  intent  | 
Resoundand  to  the  hevinnis  firmament : 
Bot,  now  our  day  is  changit  into  nicfat^ 
With  that  thay  rais,  and  flew  furth  of  mj  sicht, 

PensTve  in  hart^  passyng  fall  soberlje^ 

Unto  the  sej,  fordwart  I  fitfe  anone  '• 

Theseywas  fttrth^  tbeaadd  W)i»  snioith>  and  tby^^ 

Than,  up  and  down;  I  musit  myne^  akxie^ 

Till  that  I  Bjpyit  ane  Ijtill  cave  of  stone; 

Hich  in  ane  craig,  upwart  I  did  approche^ 

Bat  tarying\  and  clam'  up  in  the  roche : 

And  purposit,  for  passing  of  the  tyme^ 

Me  to  defend^  from  ociositie*^ 

With  pen,  and  paper,  to  register  in  lyme. 

Sum  meiy  mater  of  antiquitie : 

Botidilnes,  ground  of  iniquitie, 

Scfao  maid  so  dull  my  spreitis,  me  within, 

Tbat  I  wist  nocht  ^  at  quhat  end  to  begin : 

Bot,  sat  stilly  in  that  cove,  quhare  I  npdcht  se^ 
The  welteryng  of  the  wallis%  up  and  doun ; 

>  Forward  I  went  immediately. 

*  The  sea  was  outi  it  was  low  water. 

*  myne,  and  me,  are  often  used,  by  our  poet|  for  myse{f* 
4  Without  delay. 

*  clamt  climbed :  So  clamt  in  Robert  of  Glo'ster. 
^  idleness.  7  wist  nocht )  knew  not. 

*  voaUis;  waves;  waivity  in  the  edit,  1597;  so  iMn^y  hx 
waves,  in  Chaucer. 

VOL,  I.  « 
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j^d  this  tais  warldis  instabilitie 
tJntothat  sey  makand  comparisouiij 
And  of  this  warldis  wrechit  variatioun. 
To  thame,  that  &ds  on  it  thair  *  intent> 
Considering  qoha  maist  had^  suld  maist  repent : 

Soj  -with  my  hude>  my  heid  I  happit  warme^ 

And  in  my  doke^  I  fauldit  baith  my  feit ; 

I  thocht  my  corps^  with  cauld^  suld  tak  na  harme% 

My  mittanis  ^  held  my  handis  weill  in  heit; 

The  skowland  craig  *,  me  coverit  from  the  sleit  i 

Thare,  still  I  sat,  my  banis,  for  to  resti 

Till  Morpheus,  with  sleip,  my  spreit  opprest : 

So,  throw  the  bousteous  blastis  of  Eolus, 
And  throw  my  walkyng '  on  the  nicht  before^ 
And  throw  the  seyis  moving  marvellous. 
Be  Neptunus,  with  mony  rout,  and  rore*, 
Constrainit  I  was,  to  sleip  withouttin  more : 
And  quhat,  I  dremit,  in  conclusioun, 
I  sail  you  tell  ane  marvellous  visioun.    • 

>  fins  on  it  thair  is  the  old  reading;  the  ed.  1568, 157'^ 
1592,  and  1597,  have  substituted  «  fixes  aU  thair  hailL*' 
^  sidd  nockt,tak  harm  is  the  old  reading. 

3  mittamSf  as  before:  mittainet  in  Chaucer;  worsted  gloves^ 
mittens,  thick,  winter  gloves,  in  Coles. 

4  overhanging  rock.  s  waking. 

'  rout  and  rore;  bellow  and  roar:  rout  means  a  bellow,  or 
roar :  rout  and  rore  is  a  conjunction  of  syaonyniout  tenns^ 
which  is  common,  in  the  old  poets. 
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Me  thocht^  ane  lady  of  portratour  perfyte 

Did  salus  *  me^  with  benyng*  contenance ; 

And  I,  quhilk  of  hir  presens  had  dely  te^ 

Till  hir  agane  maid  humill  reverence^ 

And  hir  demandit^  saving  hir  plesance  ^, 

Quhat  was  hir  name  ?  scho  answerit^  conrteslye^ 

Dame  Remembrance^  scho  said^  callit  am  I ; 

Quhilk  cummin  is^  for  pastyme,  and  plesoor^ 
Of  the,  and  for  to  beir  the  companye  j 
Because,  I  se  thy  spreit,  without  mesour. 
So  soir  pertorbit,  be  melancholye ; 
Causing  thy  corps,  to  waxin  cauld,  and  dry : 
Tharefore  get  up,  and  gang  anone  with  me ; 
So,  war  we  baith,  in  twinklyng  of  ane  ee, 

*  solus;  salute. 

*  benign. 

3  settting  fdrpiesaneei  meaning  no  offtnct* 

4  fuhUk  cummm  is;  which  is  come. ' 

•  51 
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Doon  throw  tha  ertfa,  in  middis  of  the  center. 
Or  ever  I  wist,  into  the  lawest  hell  ^; 
And  to  that  cairftill  *  cove,  quhen  we  did  enter, 
Yowtii^  and  yowling  ^,  we  hard,  with  monj  yell,. 
In  flamme  of  fyre,  ficht  furious,  and  fell. 
Was  ctyand  mony^cair^ill  creatuce, 
•Blasphemand  God,  and wariand*  nature : 

Thare,  sawe  we  divers  paipis,  and  empriourif , 
Without  recover,  mony  caiifuU  kingis ; 
Thare,  sawe  we  mony  wrangous  conquerouris^ 
Withouttin  richt,  reifiaris  of  utheris  ringis^; 
The  men  of  kirk  lay  bundin  into  bingis  ^; 
Thare,  saw  we  mony  cmrfull  cardinal!. 
And  archebischopis,  in  thair  pontificail ; 

>  lowest  hell :  So  in  the  Monarchies  Lyndsay  sap  <*  heft 
^]  in  mid  c^ntel*  of  the  dementljii:*'  The  notion,  that  heU 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the.  earth»  was  part  of  the  oI<i 
mundane  system :  So,  in  a  fragment,  cited  by  Heame,  in  hia 
Glossary  to  R.  of  Glo'ster, 

■'Right  so  is  hell  pitt,  as  derkes  telles, 
*  Amyde  the  erthe,  and  no  where  dies.** 

*  emr/uUf  which  Lyndsay  ddights  to  repeat,  means  full  of 
care,  or  woe. 

3  roaring,  and  lamenting :  Lyndsay  often  repeats  the  same 
vncouth,  but  forcible  expressions. 

4  wariandi  cursing. 

5  re^aris  of  utheris  lingis^  spwlert  of  others  gwerwnmts, 

*  bmiiid  in  heap* 
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Froode^  and  perverst  prelads^  out  of  nummer^ 

Yryoans,  Abbattis^  and  fals^  flattenmd  freiris  3 

To  specific  thame  all^  it  wer  ane  cummer '  j 

Regolare  channonis^  churle  *  monkis^  and  chartereiriij 

Carious  clerkis^  and  preistis  seculeiris  $ 

Thare  was  sum  part  of  ilk  religioun^ 

In  haly  kirk^  quhilk  did  abusioun.  9 

Hian  I  demandit  dame  Remembrance, 

The  cause  of  thir  prelatis  punitioun. 

Scho  said  the  cause  of  thair  unhappy  chance. 

Was  covetyce^  Inst^  and  ambitioun. 

The  quhilk  now  garris  thame'  want  fruitiouii 

Of  God^  and  heir  etemalljre  mon  dwell, 

loto  this  painfull  poysonit  pit  of  hell : 

Als^  thay  did  nocfat  instruct  the  ignorent, 

Prevocand  thame  to  penitence>  be  preichmg : 

Bot,  servit  warldlye  princis  insolent. 

And  war  promovit,  be  tliair  fenxeit  fleiching*, 

Nocht  for  thair  science,  wisdome,  nor  teichlng : 

Be  symonie,  was  thair  promotioun, 

Mair  for  deneiris  ^  nor  for  devotioun : 

'  trouble.  «  churlish. 

3  garris  thame ;  makes  them ;  as  in  Spenser:   ■*  Whkt  gam 
thee  greet?" 

4  feigned  flattering. 

s  deneiris;  money:   So  afterwards,  Lyndsay  has  ^  tdHng 
their  deneiris^*  ctfunHng  thttr  mwMy. 
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Ane  uther  cause  of  the  punitioun 
Of  thir  unhappy  prelatis^  imprudent, 
Thay  maid  nocht  equall  distributioun. 
Of  haly  kirkis  patrimonies  and  rent^ 
Bot  temporallie,  thay  haif  it  all  mispent ;   « 
Quhllkis  sulde  have  bene  tripartit  into  thre, 
ll^st  to  uphauld  the  kirk,  in  honestie  j 

The  secund  part,  to  sustene  thair  estaitis. 
The  thrid  part,  to  be  given  to  the  puris ; 
Bot,  thay  dbponit*  that  geir  all  uther  gaitis  ^, 
On  cartis,  and  dyce,  on  harlotrie,  and  hurls, 
Thir  catyvis  tuke  na  compt  of  thair  awin  curis  *  ; 
Thair  kyrkis  revin*,  thair  ladyis  clenely  cled. 
And  richelie  rewlit,  baith  at  burd,  and  bed'' : 

Thair  bastard  bairnis,  proudely  thay  provydit. 
The  kirk  geir  largelye,  thay  did  on  thame  spend, 
;    In  thair  defaltis,  thair  subditis  ^  wer  misgydit. 
And  comptit  nocht  •  thair  Grod,  for  till  offend, 
Quhilk  gart  thame  want  grace,  at  thair  latter  end ; 
,  Bewland  that  rout  ®,  I  saw  in  caipis  of  bras, 
\      .y    Symon  Magus,  and  bischop  Caipbas  j 

•  estate.  •  disposed.  3  other  ways. 

4  paid  no  attention  to  their  own  cures.  s  ruinous^ 

•  board  and  bed.  7  subjects.  *  cared  not, 
9  rabble;  a  multitude,  as  in  Spenser: — 

"  A  rout  of  people,  there  assembled  were^ 
«  Of  evry  sort,  apd  nation  under  sky.** 
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Bischop  Annas^  and  the  tratour  Judas^ 
Machomeit^  that  piot>heit  poysonabiU^ 
Chore^  Dathan^  and  Abiron^  tharewas; 
Heretykis^  we  saw  innumeiabill : 
It  was  ane  sicht^  richt  wounder  lamentabill^ 
How  that  thay  lay  into  Ihae  flammls  fleiting ', 
With  cairfull  cry  is,  giming,  and  greiting*: 

Religious  men  wac  puneistit  panefiillye^ 

For  vane  glore,  als  for  mobedience  ; 

Brekand  thair  constitationis  wilfbllye, 

Nocht  havand  thair  oyennen^  in  rererence^ 

To  knaw  thair  rewll,  thay  maid  na  dili^nccj^ 

Unlei&umlye^  thay  usit  pn^rtie,  ' 

Passing  the  boondis  of  wilfoll  povertie, 

1 
Full  soir  weipyng,  with  vocis  lamentabiU, 
Thay  cryit  loud,  O  emprionr  Constantine  ! 
We  may  wyte  *  thy  possessioun  poysonabil],  ' 

Of  ail  our  greit  punitioun,  and  pyne : 
Howbeit  thy  purpose  was  dll  ane  gude  fyne, 
Thow  baneist  from  us,  trew  deyotioun, 
Havand  sic  ee^  till  our  promotioun* 

'  fiammisJUiting ;  flames  floating. 

<  giming,  and greiling ;  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  weeping:  at 
in  Mat.  viii.  **  There  shal  be wepyng,  and  gnathyng  of  tethe.**^ 
3  iinlei/sumlye  ;  unlawfully,  4  blame.^ 

i  Having  such  an  eye* 
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Thsai,  we  beheld  aiie  den  ful  doIoxQus^ 
Quhare  that  priaciSj  and  lordis  temporall) 
War  cruciate  *  with  paiiis  rigorous ; 
Bot,  to  expreme  ^  th^  pam9«  in.  special!. 
It  dois  exq^idall  my  memoriall.; 
ImportaWll*  p^e  th^  had>  but  confortyng, 
Thair  blade  roj;all  ipaiAe  thasne  na  supportyngt 

Sum  caty ve  kingis,  for  cruell  opju'essloun^ 
And  uther  sum,  for  tbair  wningous  conquest, 
Vfai  condampnit,  thay^  and  their  successioun. 
Sum  for  publict  iKiulterye^  and  incest ; 
Sum  leit  thair  pepill  never  leif  in  rest, 
Delyting  So,  in  pli^sour  sen^uall ; 
Quharefore,  thair  pane  was  diare  perpetuall. 

Thare  was  the  cursit  emprioor  Nero, 
Ofeverilk.vice,  the  hbrrlbill  veschell  ^; 
^are  was  Pharao,  withdivers princis  mo, 
Oppressouris  of  the  1;>^rnifi  '  of  Israeli  i 
Herode,  ^nd  mony  mo,  than  I  can  teil^ 


f  were  excruciated. 
»  to  express. 

9  ImportaJbill  pane%  insupportable  pain  :  I^yndsay  has  tm- 
portdble  passions :  Spenser  uses  impiyrtible  in  the  same  sense. 
4  veschell ;  vassal,  slave. 
6  ctildren  of  Israel. 
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Ponce  Pylate  was  thare^  hangit  be  the  lials  % 
With  unjust  jugts,  for  thair  seotenoe  Ms* 

Dukis,  marqu^ssis^  erlis,  barronis,  knichtis^ 
With  thare*  princis  war  puneist  panefiillie ; 
Participant  thay  war  of  thair  unrichtis : 
Fordwart  w6  wesxt,  and  leit  thir  lordit  ly^ 
And  saw  quhare  ladyis  iamentabilly> 
Lyke  wod  '  lyonis^  war  cairfully  ciyand. 
In  flamme  of  fyre,  richt  fiorioaalye  fiyand  : 

£mpryce8>  quenis^  ttod  ladyis  of  honooris, 
Mony  duches^  and  countes,  full  of  cair ; 
Thay  persit  myne  hart>  thae  tender  creaturi^ 
So  pynit^  in  that  pit^  full  of  dispair^ 
Plungit  in  pane^  iRdth  mony  reulhfull  rair  ^ : 
Svua  for  thair  pryde^  sum  for  adulteiye. 
Sum  for  thair  tyisting  ^  men  to  lecherye : 

Sum  had  bene  cruelly  and  malicious^ 
Sum  for  makyng  of  wrangous  heritouris' j 
For  till  rehers  their  lyffis  vicious^ 

>  hanged  by  the  neck :  so,  Chaucer,  «  be  I  honged  by  the 
'Judse"  »  The  ed.  1 558  omitted  thare, 

s  mad  lions :  so,  wod^  mad,  in  Chaucer. 
«  mUhfitU  rair  I  rueful  roar.''         5  tjfisHng;  ^ticiil^. 
*  wrongful,  or  adulterous  heirs.  ^ 
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It  war  bot  tarye  *  to  the  aaditouris. 
Of  lecherie  thay  war  the  verray  luris'  j 
With  thair  provocative  impudicitie, 
Brocht  mony  ana  man  to  iofelicitie  : 

Sum  wemen^  for  thair  pusillanimitie. 
Overset  with  schame^  thay  did  thame  never  schryve  *> 
Of  secreit  S3mni8,  done  in  quietie^ 
And  sum  repentit  never  in  thair  lyve : 
-— Quharefor,  but  reuth,  thae  rufieis  did  thame  ryve% 
Rigorouslie^  without  compassioun ; 
Greit  was  thair  dule^  and  lamentatioun. 

That  we  war  maid,  thay  ciyit  oft,  allace ! 
Thus  tormentit  with  panis  intoUerabill^ 
We  mendit  nocht,  quhen  we  had  tyme,  and  space, 
Bot  tuke,  in  erth,  our  lustis  delectabill : 
Quharefor,  with  feindis,  ugly,  and  horribill. 
We  ar  condampnit,  for  ever  mair,  allace ! 
Etemallye,  withouttin  hope  of  grace. 

»  tiresome.  •  very  lures. 

3  confess:  so,  shrive,  in  Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare. 

*  quietie;  put  for  quietness,  to  suit  the  rhyme. 

s  Quharefor,  tcithtrnt  pily,  those  riiffians^  or  rather  /lends, 
did  them  tear :  For  pity,^  ruthe  is  used,  by  Chaucer;  and  rutk^ 
by  Milton. 
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Ouhare  is  the  meit^  and  drinks  delicious. 
With  quhilk,  we  fed  our  cairfal  carionis  *  ? 
Gold^  silver^  silk^  with  perlis  precious. 
Oar  r7chi3,  rentis,  and  our  possessionis  ? 
Withouttin  hope  of  our  remissionis, 
AUace !  our  panis  ar  insufferabill. 
And  our  tormentis,  to  compt,  innumerabill. 

Than  we  beheld,  quhare  mony  ane  thousand 
Commoun  pepill  lay,  fiichterand*  in  the  fyre. 
Of  everilk  stait,  was  ane  bailfiilL^  band, 
Thare  micht  be  sene,  mony  sorrowful!  8yre% 
Sum  for  invy  sufFerit,  and  sum  for  ire. 
And  sum  for  lak  of  restitutioun. 
Of  wrangous  gei^  without  remissioun. 

Manswome  marchandis,  for  thair  wrangous  winnyng, 
Hurdaris  *  of  gold,  and  commoun  ockeraris  *,    V 


*  carcases. 

«  fluttering:  sOy flicker,  to  flutter,  in  Chaucer,  and  Shak- 
speare :  In  Lear,  wc  have — "  On  JUckering  Phoebus  front." 
The  editors  display  a  profusion  of  black-letter  learning  on  the 
vfordjlickering,  which  seems  to  have  been  common,  in  the  old 
English  poets,  in  Lyndsay's  sense. 

3  sorrowfiiL  So  httUJul^  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shak- 
fpeare :  **  Thou  ^a^e/wZ  messenger,  out  of  my  sight  I" 

«  sir.  ^  hoarders.  *  usurers. 
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Fals  men  of  law,  in  cantelis  *  richt  cunnyng, 
Theiffis,  revaris,  and  publict  oppressaris : 
Sum  part  thare  was  of  tmleill  lauborarisS 
Craftismen,  thare  saw  we,  outofntimmer^ 
Of  ilk  state,  to  declare,  it  war  ane  cummef. 

And  als  langsum  to  me,  for  tyll  indyte. 
Of  this  presoun,  the  painis  in  speciall ; 
The  heit,  the  cauld,  die  dolour,  and  dispyte, 
Cluharefor  I  speik  of  thame  in  generall : 
That  dully  ^  den,  that  fumeis  infei'nall, 
Quhais  reward  is  rew,  without  remeid. 
Ever  deand'',  and  never  to  be  deid. 

Hunger  and  thrist,  in  steid  of  melt  and  drink. 
And  for  thair  cleithirig,  taidis  *,  and  scorpionis. 
That  mirk  mansioun  is  tapessit  with  stink^: 
lliay  se  na  thing,  hot  horribill  visionis : 
Thay  heir  hot  scome,  and  derisionis, 

>  quirks :  So,  cautele,\n  Chaucer,  and  in  Maundeville,  **  tie 
was  fulle  of  coMteleSy  and  of  sotylle  disceytea.'^  The  word  h 
used,  in  the  English  law. 

*  dishonest  lalfourers* 
3  doleful  den. 

*  cver^ying. 
^  toads. 

*  That  dark  mansion  is  htingf  or  full  of  stink,  as  wiiir 
aiuoke :  Chaucer  tu^s  tajntCf  to  hang  with  tapestry. 
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Of  fbulefeindis^  and  blasphematiomSy 
Thair  feiUing  is  importabill  ^  passioois. 

For  ffododye,  miserabUl  murnjrng^ 
Thare  is  na  solace^  hot  dolour  infinjrte^ 
In  bailfiill  beddis,  bitterlje  bomjng^ 
With  sobbing,  siching,  sorrow,  and  with  syt&\ 
Thair  coDsciencej  thair  hartis  sa  did  byte. 
To  heir  tbame  flyte,  itwasanecaceof  cair^ 
.  So,  in  ^sp3rte,  plungit  into  dispair. 

A  Ijtill  above  that  dolorous  dungeoun. 
We  enterit,  in  ane  cuntrie,  full  of  cair> 
Quhare  that  we  saw  mony  ane  legioun, 
'Oreitand,  and  gowland,  with  nnony  nitbfull  ratr  ^ 
Quhat  place  b  this,  quod  I,  of  blis  sa  bair  ? 
Scho  answerit,  and  said,  Purg^torie, 
Quhilk  purgis  saolis,  or  thay  cum  to  glorie :  • 

I  se  na  plesour  heir,  hot  mekiU  pane  j 
Quharefore,  said  I,  leif  .we  this  sort  in  thrall, 
J  purpose  never  to  cum  heir  agane : 

*  insupportable:  so,  in  Chaucer;  **  Til  that  his  peinet 
were  importaUei"  and  Spenser  uses  the  word,  in  the  tase 
f^DBe. 

^  griet 

3  Crying,  and  hwjlingt  with  many  ruifiU  f9mr. 
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Bot,  yit  I  do  beleve,  and  ever  sail. 
That  the  trew  kyrk  can  na  way  erre  at  all. 
Sic  thing  to  be,  greit  clerkis  dois  conclude, 
Howbeit  my  hope,  standis  maist  in  Christis  blude. 

Abufe  that,  in  the  thrid  presoun,  anone. 

We  enterit  in  ane  place  of  perditioun, 

Quhare  mony  babbis  *  war  makand  drery  mone  j 

Because  thay  wantit  the  fiiiitloun 

Of  God,  quilk  was  ane  greit  punitioun. 

Of  baptisme,  thay  wantit  the  ensenze* : 

Upwart  we  went,  and  left  that  mirthles  raenze'. 

Intill  ane  volt,  abone  that  place  of  pane. 
Unto  the  quhilk,  but  sudgeome  *,  we  ascendit. 
That  was  the  lymbe,  in  the  quhilk  did  remane. 
Our  forefatheris,  because  Adam  ofFendit, 
Eitand  the  firute,  the  quhilk  was  defendit, 
Mony  ane  yeir  thay  dwelt,  in  that  dungeoun. 
In  mirknes^  and  in  desolatioun. 

'  babes. 

*  The  sign :  G.  Douglas  has  ensenxie,  in  this  sense. 

»  group,  company;  so  memye  in  Chaucer;  «  Or  with 
hir  meinye  putten  hem  to  flight,"  And,  in  Shakspeare, 
«  they  summon'd  up  their  mciny  \  straight  took  horse/* 

«  without  sojourn^ 
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Than  thronch  the  erUk,  of  natare  cauld,  and  drye, 

Glaid  to  eschaip  those  ^ces  perrilous. 

We  haistit  us,  richt  wounder  spedilye ; 

Yit,  we  beheld  the  secretis  marvellous. 

The  mjnis  of  gold,  smd  stanis  precious. 

Of  sjlver,  and  of  everilk  fyne  mettell» 

dahilk  till  declare^  it  war  ou'r  lang  to  dwell. 

Up  throuch  the  water,  schortlye,  we  intendit^ 
Quhilk  environnis  the  erth,  withouttin  dout  t 
Syne,  throw  the  air,  schortlye  we  ascendit 
His  regionis  throuch,  behalding  in>  and  out, 
Quhilk  erth,  and  water,  closis  round  about : 
Syne,  schortly  upwart,  throw  the  fyre  we  went, 
duhilk  wes  the  hiest,  and  hotest  element. 

Quhcn  we  had  all  thir  elements  overpast } 
That  is  to  say,  erth,  water,  ar,  and  fyre, 
Upwart  we  went,  withouttin  ony  rest. 
To  se  the  hevinnis>  was  our  maist  desyre ; 
Bot,  or  we  michtwin  to  the  hevin  empyre  V 
We  behuffit*  to  pas  the  way  full  evin. 
Up  throuch  the  spheiris  of  the  planetis  sevin. 

^  But,  before  we  could  get  to  tke  heavenly  empire. 
•  H^e  behtffit,  in  the  ed.  1558 :   It  behuffU  ?«,  in  the  lubie  " 
^uent  editions :  In  the  ed.  1592,  it  i»  It  Uhovit  m. 
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.  First  to  the  moone,  and  vesjit  all  hir  sphdr^ 
]  Cluene  6f  the  fxj,  and  bewtie  of  the  nicfat^ 
'  Of  nature  wak>  and  caold  S.  and  na  thing  cltvf, 
'For  of  her  self^  scho  hes  none  nther  licht, 
Bot  the  reflex  of  Phebus  bemis  bricht  •  : 
The  twelf  signis>  scho  passis  round  about^ 
In  aucht.and  twentie  dayis,  withouttin  dout^ 

Than>  we  ascendit  to  Mercurious, 
Quhilk  poetis  callis  God  of  Eloquence, 
Hicht  doctourljke,  with  termes  dellcioiis^ 
In  art  expert,  aad  fall  of  sapience: 
It  was  plesour  to  pans^  on  his  prudence, 
PayntQuris,  poeitis,  ar  subject  to  his  cure. 
And  bote,  and  dry,  he  is  of  his  nature: 

And  als,  as  cunnyng  astrologis  ^  sayis, 
,  He  dois  compleit  his  cours  naturallye,^ 
In  thre  hundreth.  and  aucht  and  thretty  dayis. . 
Syne^  upwart  we  ascendit  haistdye. 
To  &ir  Venus,  quhare  scho  rtcht  lustslye, 

'  ^et  and  cold* 

^  Lyndsay  is  fond  of  this  expression,  the  rtfUx  of  Phehis 
bemit  bricht :  so  I^bar ;  The  reflex  of.  Phsbiu  ▼ifs^ 
bright. 

9  to  pans  \  to  think. 

i  mtrologisi  astrologers ;  Chaucer  hat  astroU^giusm 
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Wes  set  intill  ane  chare^  of  sylver  schene  \ 
That  firesche  goddes^  that  lustie  lufSs  quene  : 

Thay  persit  myne  hart>  hir  blenkis  amorous  *> 
Howbeit^  that  sumtyme  scho  is  changeabill^ 
Vnth  countenance^  and  cheir  ^  full  dolorous, 
Quhylomis^  richt  plesand,  glaid,  and  delectabiU> 
Suint3ane  constant,  and  sumtyme  variabill  t 
Yit,  hir  bewtie,  resplendent,  as  the  fyre, 
Swagis  ^  the  wrath  of  Mars,  the  god  of  ire« 

This  plesand  ^laneit,  gif  I  can  richt  descrive^ 
Scho  is  baith  bote,  and  waik^  of  hir  nature. 
That  b  the  cause,  scho  is  provocative. 
Till  all  thame,  that  ar  subjectlt  to  hir  cure> 
To  Venus  werkis,  till  that  thay  may  indurc  > 

>  This  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558 ;  the  subsequent  edi* 
tions  have  varied  the  expression,  in  different  ways. 

*  blenkis  amorous  \  glances  amorous :  So,  "  blenkis  amorous^* 
in  Henryson's  Test,  of  Creseide ;  and  blenk,  in  R.  of  Brunne. 

3  cheir ;  aspeict,  countenance :  So,  cheer  is  used  by  R.  of 
Gloucester,  Wiclif,  Lydgat^,  and  Chaucer :  «  Upon  her 
rA«ere  he  would  him  oft  avisc:**  So  in  Spenser,  and  in  Shak^ 
speare;  ^  All  fancy  sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer**  Lyndsay 
has, a  tew  stanzas  after,  **  hevy  cheir** 

4  Tvhiles,  sometimes:  wkiloTne  is  used,  in  this  sense,  by 
Chaucer,  and  Spenser ;  and  whilom^  by  Milton. 

5  appeases,  assuages :  So,  swage,  in  Chaucer,  and  Milton. 

*  hot,  and  moist. 

vol,  I.  t 
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As  scho  completis  hir  coursis  natiirail^ 
In  twelf  monetbis,  withouttin  ony  fail. 

Than  past  we  to  the  spheir  of  Phebus  bricht. 
That  lustye  lamp,  and  lanterne,  of  the  hevin. 
And  glaider  *  of  the  sterris,  with  his  licht : 
And  principall  of  all  the  planetis  sevin. 
And  set  in  middis  of  thame  all  full  evin. 
As  roy  royall,  rolling  in  his  spheir. 
Full  plesandlye  into  his  goldin  chair : 

Quhais  influence,  and  vertew  excellent, 
Gevis  the  lyfe  tiD  everilk  erthlie  thing  -, 
That  prince  of  everilk  planeit,  precellent, 
Dois  foster  flouris,  and  garris  herbis  spring,   • 
Throuch  the  cauld  erth,  and  causis  birdis  sing  j 
And  als,  his  regular  moving,  in  the  hevin. 
Is  just  under  the  zodiac'k  full  evin : 

For  to  discryve  his  diademe  royall, 

Bordourit  witli  precious  stanis  schyning  bricht'. 

His  goldin  cart,  or  throne  imperial]. 


»  glaider ;  gladder,  comforter :  Chaucer,  and  Dryden,  have 
gladcTy  in  the  same  sense. 

*  **  Bordouiit  with  precious  stanis**  is  the  reading  of  the  ed. 
1558  ;  the  subsequent  ed.  have  "  Bordourit  about  with  stwds^* 
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The  foure  steidis^  that  drawith  it  full  richt^ 
i  leif^  to  poeitis^  because  I  have  na  slicht'  ; 
Bot^  of  his  nature^  he  is  hote^  and  diye^ 
Compleitand^  in  ane  yeir,  his  cours  trewlye. 

Than^  up  to  Mars^  in  hy  we  haistit  U8> 
Wounder  hote,  and  dryer  than  the  tounder ', 
His  face  flammand,  as  fyre  richt  furious^ 
His  host,  and  brag,  inair  a  wfiill,  than  the  thunder. 
Maid  all  the  hevin,  maist  lyke  to  schaik  in  sunder; 
Qiilia  wald  behald  his  countenance,  and  feir^ 
Micht  call  him  weill  the  god  of  men  of  weir  : 

With  colour  reid,  and  luke  malicious, 
Richt  colerik  of  his  complexioun, 
Austeir,  angrie,  sweir,  and  seditious, 
Principall  cause  of  the  destructioun 
Of  mony  gude,  and  nobill  regioun  : 
War  nocht  Venus,  his  ire  dois  mitigate. 
This  warld  of  peace  wald  be  full  desolate : 

This  god  of  greif,  withouttin  sudgeorning. 
In  jdris  twa,  his  cours  he  doith  compleit. 
Than  past  we  up,  quhare  Jupiter  the  king, 

*  lieave. 

*  skill :  Chaucer  uses  sUi^ht,  for  contrivance,  skill. 

3  the  tounder;  toother;  the  other;  a  perversion  for  the  rhyme. 

*  frir ;  appearance,  aspect. 

p2 
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Sat  in  his  aplieir,  richt  amiabill,  and  «Weit, 
Complexionate  with  waknes,  and  with  heit. 
That  plesand  prince,  fair,  dulce,  and  delicate^ 
Provokis  peace,  and  banissis  debait. 

The  auld  poeti»,  be  superstitiotm. 

Held  Jupiter  the  father  principally 

Of  all  thair  goddis,  in  condusioim. 

For  his  prerogatyvis,  in  speciall, 

Als,  behisvertew,  into  gcnerall. 

To  auld  Saturne,  he  makis  resistance^ 

Cluhen,  in  his  malice,  he  wald  wirk  vengeance^ 

This  Jupiter,  withouttin  sadgeorning, 
Fassis  throw  all  the  twelf  planetis  full  ev'm. 
In  yeiris  twelf  j  and  than,  but  tarying. 
We  past  unto  the  hyest  of  the  sevin. 
Till  Satumus,  quhiik  troublis  all  the  hevin. 
With  hevy  cheir  *,  and  colour  paiU,  as  leid' ; 
In  him,  we  saw  bot  dolour  to  the  deid  : 

And  cauld,  and  dry,  he  is  of  his  fiature, 
Foule,  lyke  ane  oule,  of  evil  conditioun, 

»  hevy  cheir  I  heavy  countenance:  So,  ch€re,m  Chaucer, 
means  countenance,  aspect. 

^  colour  pale  as  lead :  So,  Henryson,in  d«8crihing  Saturn, 
(ays,  «  His  lere  (complcxioB)  w«i  like  the  lede.*'  Test,  of 
Creseide. 
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Richt  trnplesaod,  he  is  of  portrature^ 
His  intoxicate  dispositioun^ 
It  puttis  all  thing  to  ])erditioun> 
*Ground  of  seiknes^  and  melancholious  S 
Pervertt^  and  pure^  baith  falsj  and  invyous : 

Hisqualitie,  I  can  nocht  love^  bat  lack*; 
As  for  his  moving^  naturallie>  but  weir^^ 
About  the  signis  of  the  zodiack. 
He  dois  compleit  his  cours^  in  thretty  yeir. 
And  so  we  left  him^  in  his  frosty  spheir. 
Upwart  we  did  ascend^  incontinent. 
But  rest^  till  we  come  to  the  finnament  | 

The  quhilk  was  fixit  full  of  sterris  bricht. 
Of  figour  round,  richt  plesand,  andperfyte, 
Quhais  influence,  and  richt  excellent  licht. 
And  quhais  nununer  may  nocht  be  put  in  wryte ; 
Yit,  cunning  clerkis  dois  naturally  indyte. 
How  that  he  dois  compleit  his  oours,  but  weii. 
In  space  of  seyiu  and  thretye  thousand  yeir. 

>  mdancholious ;  melancholy,  for  the  rhyme* 

•  hut  lack ihuthhm^i  To  lakke^  iqCbauqCTyto  fiad  fault* 
to  blame ;  lakke,  fault, 

.?  without  doubt :  S09  were^  ia  Chaucer, 

without  rest,  stop, 
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Than  the  nynt  spheir,  and  movare  principall. 
Of  all  the  laif  S  we  vesyit  •  all  that  hevin, 
Quhais  daylie  motioun  is  continually 
Baith  firmament,  and  all  the  planetis  sevin. 
From  eist  to  west,  garris  thame  tu^ne'  fiill  eviUj^ 
Into  the  space  of  foure  and  twenty  houris  * : 
Yitjt  be  the  myndis  of  the  astronomouris. 

The  sevin  planetis,  into  thair  proper  spheiris. 
From  west  to  eist,  thay  move  naturallye : 
Sum  swift,  sum  slaw,  as  to  thair  kind  eflfeirisS 
As  I  have  schawin,  affore,  speciallye, 
Quhais  motioun  causis  continuallye, 
Bicht  melodious  harmonte,  and  sound. 
And  all  throw  movyng  of  those  planetis  round. 

*  laifi  rest,  remainder. 

«  vesyit;  viewed,  examined. 

'  The  ed.  1568,  and  1574,  have  omitted  tumey  which  is  ia 
the  ed.  1558 ;,  and  the  ed.  1592,  and  1597,  hav^put^o,  whtc% 
but  ill  supplies  the  place  of  tume, 

4  The  ed.  1558  has  four  and  twenty  houris ;  the  ed.  1568, 
1574,  and  1597,  have  substituted  yeiris  for  houris^  and  have, 
altered  the  correspondent  word,  for  the  rh3rme. 

5  effeiris ;  belongs,  is  proper :  So,  theirs,  in  Barber*s  Bruise* 
Effeirs  is  still  used,  as  a  law  term. 
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Than  mountit  we,  with  richt  fervent  desyre. 
Up  thrpw  the  hevin  callit  crystalline  *, 
And  so,  we  enterit  in  the*  hevin  cmpyre, 
Quhilk  to  desciyve,  it  passes  myne  ingyne  ', 
Quhar  God  intDl  his  haly  throne  devyne, 
Regnis  intill  his  glore  inestimabill. 
With  angellis  cleir,  quhilkis  ar  innumerabill. 

la  ordouris  nyne,  thir  spreitis  glorious, 
Ar  devydit,  the  quhilkis,  excellentlye> 
Makis  lovyng,  with  sound  melodious, 
Singand  sanctus,  richt  wounder  ferveutlye. 
Thir  ordouris  nyne,  thay  ar  full  plesandlye 
Devydit  into  hierarchies  thre. 
And  thre  ordouris,  in  everilk  hierarchie  ! 

The  lawest  ordour  is  of  angellis  bricht. 
As  messingeris  send  to  this  lawe*  regioun  5 
The  secund  ordour,  archangellis  full  of  micht. 


'  Most  of  this  philosophy  was  borrowed  from  the  Nurem- 
burgh  Chroxiicle,  a  celebrated  book,  when  Lyndsay  wrot«  s 
It  was  printed,  in  1493.  See  Warton's  Poetry,  ii.  300.  «  The 
"sterry  hevin  and  christ«dline,"  is  an  expression  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Lyndsay,  in  the  Monarchies. 

*  **  in  the  heuiK^  is  the  reading  of  the  ed,  1558 ;  the  ed, 
1574,  and  1597,  have  put  **  into  hevinJ* 

?  mv  ability,  genius.  *  lawe ;  low, 
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Virtues^  potestatis,  princtpatis  of  renoun  5 
The  sext  is  callit  dominatioun ; 
The  sevint  thronus ;  the  auchtin '  chembin  j 
The  nynt>  and  hyest^  callit  seraphin. 

And  nixt  unto  the  blissit  trinitie^ 
In  his  tryamphand  throne  imperial], 
Thre,  intill  ane^  and  ane  substance  in  thre^ 
Quhais  indivisabill  essence  eternally 
The  rade  ingyne  of  mankynd  is  to  small 
Till  comprehend,  quhais  power  infinyte. 
And  devyne  nature,  ua  creature  can  wryte ; 

So,  niyne  ingyne  is  nocht  sufficient. 

For  to  treit  of  his  hich  divinitie  j 

All  mortall  men  ar  insufficient. 

Till  considder  thae  thre,  in  unitie ; 

Sic  subtell  mater,  I  mon,  on  neidj^  lat  be  V 

To  studie  on  my  creid,  it  war  foil  fair. 

And  lat  doctouris  sic  hie  matteris  declair. 


■  The  ed.  1597  has  put  aught  hecht,  for  aughtniy  in  the  old 
ed.;  the  ed.  1592  has  auckt  in  cherubm,   as  pubHdied  by 
Mr.  Sibbald,  who  did  not  advert,  that  auchtin  is  the  Saxon 
form  of  the  English  eighth ;  as  in  R.  of  Brunne,  auhterif  an4  ' 
auhtmd,  for  eighth. 

*  /  mon^  on  need^  lat  he;  I  must,  of  necessity,  let  it  alon^ ; 
80  mon,  for  must,  in  Chaucer. 
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Than^  we  beheld  the  blissit  humanities 

Of  Christy  sittand  intill  his  sege  royall  ^ 

At  the  richt  hand  of  the  divinitie^ 

With  ane  excelland  court  celestially 

Quhose  exercitioun*  continually 

Was  in  loving  thair  prince^  with  reverencef 

And^  on  this  wyse^  thay  keipit  ordinance. 

Nixt  to  the  throne>  we  saw  the  queue  of  quenis, 
Weill  companyit'  with  lady  is  of  delyte ; 
Sweit  was  the  sang  of  those  blyssit  virginis, 
Na  mortall  man  thaur  solace  may  Indyte^ 
The  angellis  bricht^  in  nummer  infinytd^ 
.  Everilk  ordour^  in  thair  awin  degce. 
War  officiaris  «uito  the  deitie. 

Fatriarkis,  and  prophetis^  honorabill, 
Collaterall  counsalouris  in  his  consistorie, 
Evangelistis^  apostolis  venerabill. 
War  capitanis  unto  the  king  of  glorie^ 
Quhilk^  chiilane  lyke^  had  wob  the  \dctories 


>  seat,  or  throne  royal :  So,  tege,  and  siege^  in  old  English : 
Spenser  has  «  lofty  siege ;"  and  •*  stately  tiege:* 

*  The  ed.  1597  has  put  execution  for  exercitumn^  exercise, 
fmployment. 
)  accompanied :  80  Shakipeare  iiset  cwmpany^  for  accom- 
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Of  that  tiyumphant  court  celestiall, 
Sanct  Peter  was  lieutenant  generall. 

The  martyris  war,  as  nobill  stalwart  knichtis, 

Discom$touris  of  cruell  battellis  thre. 

The  flesche,  the  warld,  the  feind^  and  all  his  michtis^ 

Confessouris^  doctouris  in  divinitie. 

As  chapell  clerkis  unto  his  deitie , 

And  last^  we  sawe  infinyte  multitude^ 

Makand  service  unto  his  celsitude  3 

Quhilkis* ,  be  the  hie  divyne  permissioun, 

Felicitie  thay  had  invariabill. 

And  of  his  godheid  cleir  cognitioun. 

And  compleit  peace,  thay  had,  interminabill ; 

Thair  glore,  and  honour,  was  inseparabiU  j 

That  plesand  place,  repleit  of  pulchritude, 

ynmesurabill,  it  was,  of  magnitude. 

Thare  is  plentie  of  all  plcsouris  perfy  te^ 
Evident  brychtnes,  but  obscuritie  > 
Withouttin  dolour,  dulcore  *,  and  dely te, 
Withouttin  rancour,  perfyte  charitie, 
Withouttin  hunger,  satiafeilitie : 
Q !  happy  ar  those  saulis  predestinate ! 
Quheij  saule,  and  body,  sal  be  glorificate. 

4  Quhilkis,  whilk ;  which,  who :  Sp,  whilke^  in  Qbaucf  |» 
?  sweetness. 
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Thir  marvellous  mirthis^  for  to  declare^ 

Be  arithmetike,  thay  ar  innumerabillj 

The  portratour  of  that  palice  preclarej, 

By  geometrie,  it  is  immesurabill. 

By  rethorik  als  inpronunciable : 

Thare  is  nana  eiris  may  here,  nor  ene  *  may  se« 

Nor  hart  may  think,  thair  greit  felicite^ 

Quhareto  sulde  I  presume,  for  till  indyte. 

The  quhilk  Sanct  Paule,  that  doctour  sapient^ 

Can  nocht  expres,  nor  into  paper  wryte. 

The  hie  excellent  wark  indeficient. 

And  perfyte  plesour  ever  permanent. 

In  presence  of  that  mychtie  king  of  glore, 

Quhilk  was,  and  is,  and  sal  be  ever  more* 

At  Remembrance,  humililie  I  did  inqu)rr6, 
Gif  I  micht,  in  that  plesonr,  still  remane. 
Scho  said,  Aganis  resoun  is  thy  desyre : 
Quharefor,  my  freind,  thow  mon  retume  aganeji 
And  for  thy  sinnis,  be  penence,  suffer  pane^, 

^  eyes : — So,  eene^  tyen^  in  Rob.  of  Glo'ster,  MaundevHIe,, 
and  Chaucer ;  ^yne  in  Shakspeare. 

*  **  Nw  hart  may  think  thair  greit  felicitCy*  U  the  reading 
5>f  the  ed.  1558  ;  the  subsequent  ed.  have  substitute  **  this  thair 
felicitier 

9  *•  And  far  thy  sinnis,  he  pmence,  suffer  pane"  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  ed.  1558;  the  subsequent  editions  have  **  Into  the 
%*arld,  quhare  thow  sail  suffer  pane," 
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And  thole  *  the  deith^  with  cruell  panis  sore/ 
Or  thpw  be  digae,  0  dw^U  into  this  glore*. 

Than,  we  returnit,  sore  aganls  my  will, 
Doun  throw  spheiris  of  the  hevinis  cleir, 
Hir  commandement  behuffit  I  fulfill. 
With  sory  hart,  wit  ye,  withouttin  weir*, 
I  wald  full  faine  *  half  tary it  thare,  all  yeir  5 
Bot,  scho  said  to  me,  Thare  is  na  remeid. 
Or  thow  remane  heir,  first  tbow  mon  be  deidt 

Quod  I,  I  pray  you  hartfully,  madame, 

Sen^  we  half  had  sic  contemplatioun. 

Of  hevenlye  plesouris,  yit  or  we  pass  hameji 

Lat  us  haif  sum  consideratioun, 

Oferth,  and  of  his  situatioun. 

Scho  answerit,  and  said.  That  sal  be  done^ 

So  wer  we  baith  brodit  in  the  air  full  sone* 


>  suffer:  So  thoU  in  Chaucer;  and  in  Langland's  Pierce 
Plowman. 

s  «  to  dwell  into  this  glore"  h  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558  $ 
the  subsequent  ed.  have  substituted  '<  to  regne  wiih  him  in 
gloirr 

3  tint  %e,  loithautiin  weir  \  know  ye,  without  doubt ;  So,  wifh% 
outtin  were,  in  Chaucer. 

4  I  would  full  gladly. 
s  since. 
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Qiihare  we  micht  se  the  erth  all  at  ane  sicht^ 
Bot  lyke  ane  mote^  as  it  appeirit  to  me. 
In  the  respect  of  the  hevinis  bricht : 
I  have  marvell,  quod  I,  how  this  may  be. 
The  erth  semis  of  so  ly till  quantite  *  j 
The  leist  sterne  fizit  in  the  firmament. 
Is  mair  than  all  the  erth,  be  my  jc^ment* 

Scho  sayis,  Sone,  thow  hes  schawin  the  veritie^ 
The  smallest  sterne  fixit  in  the*  firmamoit^ 
In  deid  it  is  of  greiter  quantitie. 
Than  all  the  erth^  efter  the  intent. 
Of  wise,  and  cunnyng  clerkis  sapient : 
Quhat  quantitie  is,  than  the  erth  ?  quod  I ; 
That  sail  I  schaw  to  the,  quod  scho,  schortly*. 

Efler  the  myndis  of  the  astronomouris. 
And  speciallye  the  auctor  of  the  Spheir  ', 
And  uther  divers  greit  philosophouris. 
The  quantite  of  the  erth  circuleir. 
Is  fiftye  thousand  liggis,  withouttin  weir, 

>  The  ed.  1558  has  lytiU;  the  ed.  1568,  1S74,  1592,  aiid 
1597,  have  absurdly  substituted  small. 

9  1  schaw  to  the,  quod  scho,  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558 ; 
the  subsequent  ed.  have  placed  to  the,  after  quod  scho. 

3  Anaximander  wrote  upon  the  sphere  552  B.  C.  But, 
Lyndsay's  auctor  of  the  Spheir  was,  no  doubt,  **  iSp/upra  mundi 
cum  tribus  conunends  nuper  editis :  per  Simonexn  Vapiensem 
dictiun  fiivilaquam :  Venet.  1499.'* 
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Sevin  hundreth^  and  fifiye^  and  no  mo  \ 
Devyding  ay  ane  lig,  in  mylis  two. 

And  everilk  myle,  in  aucht  staidis*  devyde. 
Ilk  staid  *  ane  hundreth  pais,  twenty  and  fyve, 
Ane  pais  fyve  futc>  quba  wald  tham  weil  decyde  ^ 
Ane  fiite  four  palmes,  gif  I  can  richt  descryve, 
Ane  palme  four  iuche,  and  quha  sa  wald  bdyve 
The  circuite  of  the  erth,  pas  round  about. 
May  *  be  considderit,  on  thii  wyse,  but  dout* 

Suppone  that  thare  war  none  impediment^ 
Bot  that  the  erth,  but  perrel,  war,  and  plane^ 
Syne  that  the  person  war  lycht  diligent. 
And  geld  ilk  day%  ten  liggis  in  certane. 
He  mycht  pas  round  about,  and  cum  agane. 
In  four  yeiris,  sextene  oukis  ^,  and  dayis  two  3 
Ga,  reid  the  auctor,  and  thou  sail  find  it  so. 


«  The  ed.  1558  has  stagisy  and  stage;  the  subsequent  ed. 
have  staidisy  and  staid:  This  change  has  been  made,  in  other 
places. 

3  «*  tham  weil  decyde**  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558 ;  this 
was  changed,  by  the  subsequent  ed.,  to  **  than  richt  decyde" 

*  may,  in  the  ed.  1558,  was  changed  by  the  subsequent  edi-^ 
tions  to  moru 

5  geid  ilk  day;  went  each  day. 

•  sextene  oukis  ;  sixteen  weeks. 
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The  DivisioUN  of  the  Erth'. 

Than,  certanlye,  scho  tuke  me  be  the  hand  j 

And  said.  My  sone,  cum  on  thy  wajris  with  me  ; 

And  80,  scho  gart  me  cleirly  xmderstand^ 

How  that  the  erth  tripartit  was  in  thre  * ; 

In  Africk,  Europe,  and  Asie, 

Efter  the  myndis  of  the  cosmographouris^ 

That  IS  to  say,  the  warldis  descriptouris. 

First,  Asia  contenis  the  orient  *, 

And  is  Weill  mair,  than  baith  the  uther  twane ; 

Africk,  and  Europe,  in  the  Occident, 

'  The  ed.  1558  has  not  here  any  break,  nor  any  tide  of  *« 
new  division,  which  the  subsequent  editions  have  assumed. 

•  We  here  see,  that  Lyndsay,  who  wrote  this  in  1528,  di- 
vided the  earth  in  tripartite.  An  American  isle,  one  of  the 
Bahamas,  had  been  discovered,  in  1492.  Discoveries  conti- 
nued to  be  made,  in  every  year.  And  yet,  when  Munster 
published  his  Cofmographia  UniversaliSfinl559,  the  American 
continent  was  scarcely  known ;  at  least,  it  had  not  even  then 
been  admitted  to  be  a  fourth  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  called 
America:  The  Novus  Orhis  of  Grynatus,  which  was  pub- 
lished, in  1537,  has  a  rude  sketch  of  South-^mmca,  with  this 
name  upon  it. 

'  **  Asia  contenis  the  orient"  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  155S- 
The  subsequent  ed.  changed  this  reading  to  "  Asia  conienit  is. 


And  ar  devydit,  be  ane  sej  certane. 
And  that  is  callit  the  sey  Mediterrane, 
Cluhilk  at  the  strait  of  Marrok  ^  hes  entrie> 
That  is  betuix  Spanze>  and  Barbarie« 

Towart  the  southwest  lyis  Africa, 

And  in  the  northwest  Europa  doith  stand> 

And  all  the  eist  conteinith  Asia : 

On  this  wyis,  is  devydit  the  ferme  land. 

It  war  mekill  to  me,  to  tak  on  hand, 

Thir  regionis,  to  declare  in  speciall ; 

Yit,  dall  I  schaw  thair  names,  in  generally 

In  mony  divers  famous  regionis. 

Is  devydit  this  part  of  Asia, 

Weill  plenischit*  with  citeis,  towris,  and  townid  i 

The  greit  Inde,  and  Mesopotamia, 

Pentapolis,  Egypt,  and  Syria> 

Cappadocia,  Seres,  and  Armenie, 

Babilone,  Caldea,  Parth,  and  Arabic. 

Sidon,  Judea,  and  Palestina, 
Upper  Scithia,  Tyre,  and  Galilie, 
Hiberia,  Bactria,  and  Philestina, 

in  the  orievt.'*    Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare,  use  orient,  for  the? 
cast,  as  they  use  Occident,  for  the  west. 

*  Morocco.  «  well  replenished^ 


^  .. 
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HircaDia^  Compagena^  and  Samarie  : 
In  lytill  Asia^  standis  Galathie^ 
Pamphilia,  Isauria>  and  Leid, 
Rbegia^  Arethusa^  Assyria^  and  Meid. 

Secundlye^  we  considderit  Africa^ 
With  mony  fructfiill  famous  regioun. 
As  Ethiopie^  and  Tripolitana, 
Zewges^  quhare  standis  the  tryomphand  toun 
Of  nobill  Carthage^  that  citie  of  renoun^ 
Garamantes^  Nadabar^  Libia^ 
Gelulia^  and  Mauritania^ 

Fezensis^  Nunudie^  and  Thingitane^ 
Of  Affricke,  thir  ar  the  principall. 
Than^  Europe  we  considderit  in  certane^ 
Quhose  regionis  schortlye  reherse  I  sail ; 
Four*  principallis^  I  find  abone  thame  a]l, 
Qahilkis  ar  Spanye^  Italie^  and  France^ 
Quhose  subregionis  wer  mekill  till  avance> 

Nether  Scithia,  Thrace,  and  Carmanie ', 

'  Fezensis  for  Fez :  The  ed.  1597  has  substituted  Fez  with, 
'  Four  is  the  old  reading ;  yet,  only  three  countries  are  spe- 
cified :  The  ed.  1597  has  substituted  TTttr,  and  subsequent  edi- 
tions Thtstt  which  better  correspond  with  the  context. 

'  The  ed.  1558  has  Germanie;  but,  the  context  requires 
Carmanie^  as  the  subsequent  editions  have  adopted. 
VOL.   I.  ft  •  • 
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Thusia^  Histria^  andPannonia^ 

Denmark^  Gotland^  Grunland,  and  Almanie^ 

Pole,  Hungarye,  Boeme,  Norica,  Rethia, 

Teutonia ',  and  mony  divers  ma. 

And  was  *  in  four  devydit  Italye, 

Tuscane,  Hethruria,  Naplis,  and  Champanye. 

And  subdevydit  sindry  uther  wayis. 
As  Lmtibardie,  Veneis,  and  uther  ma^. 
Calaber,  Romanie,  and  Genowayis  *  : 
In  Grace,  Epyrus,  and  Dalmatia, 
Thessalie,  Attica,  and  Illyria, 
Achaya,  Beotia,  andMacedone, 
Archadie,  Picrie,  and  Lacedemone. 

And  France,  we  sawe  devydit  into  thre, 
Belgica,  Celtica,  and  Aqukane; 
And  subdevydit,  in  Flanderis,  Picardie, 
Normandie,  Gasconye,  Burgunye,  and  Britane, 
And  utheris  divers  duchereis  *,  in  certane^ 
The  quhilkis  wer  to  lang  for  to  declair, 
Quharefore  of  thame  as  now  I  speik  na  mair. 

*  Theed.  1597  has  Aworia  for  Thusia^  and  Helvetia  for  Teu- 
tonicu 

*  The  ed.  1597  has  substituted  als  for  was.  3  more. 

«  Genowayis,  for  the  rhyme :  The  Libel  of  English  Policie, 
which  was  written  under  Henry  Vl^in  Hackluyt,  has  Gcnuoyt, 
and  Genuois,  for  Genoese,  «  duchies. 
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la  Spanye^  lyis  Castillie^  .and  Anagone, 
Navarre^  Gralice^  Portugall^  and  Granate  '$ 
Than^  sawe  we  femoua  ilia  mony  one^ 
Quhilkis^  in  the  oceane  sey,  was  situate^ 
Tbame^  to  discryve^  my  wit  was  desolate ; 
Of  cosmographies  I  am  nocht  expart^ 
For,  I  did  never  stodie  in  that  art : 

Yit,  I  sal  sum  of  thair  names  declare^ 
As  Madagascar^  Gade8>  and  Taprobane  ^ 
And  uther  divers  ilis  gude^  and  fair. 
Situate  into  the  sey  Mediterrane^ 
AsCyper^  Candie,  Corsica^  andSardane% 
Crete,  Abydos,  Thoes,  Sicilia, 
Tapsus>  Eolie^  and  mony  uther  ma. 

Quha  wald  at  lenth  heir  the  descriptioun 
Of  everilk  ile,  als  weill,  as  the  ferme  land> 
And  propexteis  of  everilk  regioun. 
To  study,  and  to  reid,  man  tak  on  hand. 
And  the  attentike  '  warkis  understand. 
Of  Plinius,  and  worthy  Ptholomie, 
Quhilkis  war  expert  into  cosmographie. 


*  Grenada ;  GranaU^  for  the  rhyme. 
^  Sardinia;  Sardaney  for  the  rhyme* 
3  authentic. 

a  2 
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Thare^  sail  thay  find^  the  namis^  and  properteia 
Of  everie  ile,  and  of  ilk  regioun. 
Than  I  inquirit  of  erthly  Paradeis, 
Of  the  quhilk  Adam  tint  ^  possessioim : 
Than,  schew,  scho  me  *  the  situatioun 
Of  that  precelland  place,  full  of  delyte  ', 
Quhose  properteis  wer  lang  for  till  iadyte. 


Of  Paraotse  *. 

This  Paradice^  of  all  plesour  repleit. 
Situate  I  saw,  to  the  orient. 
That  glorious  garth  of  every  flouris  did  fleit*. 
The  lustie  lillyis,  the  rosis  redolent, 
Fresche  hailsum  fructis  indeficient^ 

^  tint;  lost. 

^  «  schew  scho  me"  is  the  old  residing,  and  is  the  Scotish  idiom. 

3  <*Jull  ofdelyt^*  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558 ;  the  subsequent 
ed.  have  absurdly  omitted  fiiU^  which  the  context  requires. 

4  The  ed.  1558  has  not  any  divisions  of  this  nature>  nor  any 
titles.  From  this  fact,  we  may  infer,  that  Lyndsay  made  no 
such  divisions:  Yet,  as  they  were  adopted  as  early  as  the 
English  edition  of  1566,  and  the  Scotish  edition  of  1568 ;  and 
have  been  continued  by  every  edition  since ;  I  have  not  dis- 
continued them. 

«  That  glorious  garden  of  every  flower  did^fe,  or  flow ;  as 
in  G.  Douglas;  «*  The  feildis  ferlyis  of  thare  fructuous^t*," 

*  indeficient,  for  the  rhyme  with  redolent ;  not  deficient. 
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# 
Baith  herbe,  and  tre,  thare  growis  ever  grene. 

Throw  vertew  of  the  temperate  air  serene. 

The  sweit  hailsum  aromatike  odouris^ 
Proceiding  from  the  herbis  medicinal!. 
The  hevinlye  hewis  of  the  fragrant  flouris. 
It  was  ane  sicht  wounder  celestiall  5 
The  perfectioun,  to  schaw,  in  specially 
And  joyis  of  the  regioon  divine. 
Of  mankynde,  it  exceidis  the  ingyne. 

And  als  so  hie,  in  situatioun, 

Surmontyng  the  mid  regioun  of  the  air, 

Quhare  na  maner  of  pierturbatioun. 

Of  wedder,  may  ascend  so  hie,  as  thair : 

Four  fludis  flowing  from  ane  fontane  fair. 

As  Tigris,  Ganges,  Euphrates,  aod  Nyle, 

Qoilk,  in  the  cist,  transcurris  mony  ane  myle. 

The  cuntrie  closit  is  about  full  richt. 

With  wallis  hie,  of  bote,  and  bimyng  fyre. 

And  straitly  keipit  be  ane  angell  bricht. 

Sen  the  departing  of  Adam,  our  grandschyre ' ; 

QuhUk,  throw  his  cryrae,  incurrit  Goddis  ire. 

And  of  that  place,  tint^  the  possessioun, 

Baith  from  himself,  and  his  successioun. 

«  forefather.  *  lost. 
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Quhen  this  lafesum  lady  Remembrance^ 
All  this  forsaid ,  had  gart  me  understand, 
I  prayit  hir,  of  hir  benevolence. 
To  schaw  to  me  the  cuntrie  of  Scotland : 
Weill,  sone,  scho  said,  that  sail  1  take  on  hand  -, 
So  suddandlye,  scho  brought  me,  in  certane, 
Evin  just  above  the  braid  isle  of  Britane : 

Quhilk  standis  northwest,  in  the  oceane  sey. 

And  devydit,  in  famous  regipnis,  two. 

The  south  part  Ingland,  ane  fill  riche  countrey, 

Scotland  be  north,  with  mony  ilis  mo : 

Be  west  Jngland,  Ireland  doith  stand  also, 

Quhose  properteis,  I  will  nocht  take  on  hand. 

To  schaw,  at  lenth,  bot  onlye  of  Scotland. 


Of  the  RBikLME  of  Scotland. 

Quhilk  efter  my  sempyl  intendement. 
And  as  Remembrance  did  to  me  report, 
1  sail  declare  the  suith,  and  verrayment ', 
As  1  best  can,  and  into  termes  schort  $ 
Quharefor,  efFecteouslye,  I  yow  exhort, 
Howbeit  my  wryting  be  nocht  till  avance, 
Yit  quhare  I  faill,  excuse  mjme  ignorance. 

>  ruithf  and  verrayment^  the  truth,  and  verity. 
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Quhen  that  I  bad  oversene  this  regioun^ 

The  quhilk^  of  nature^  is  baith  gude^  and  faire, 

I  did  propone^  ane  lytill  questioun^     {  ,» ,_\  ,.. . 

Beseikand  hir^  the  same  for  till  declare :  ^ 

Qahat  is  the  cause  our  boundis  bene  sa  bare  ?  — 
^Quod  I^  or  quhat  dois  niove  our  miserie^  ) 
Or  quhareof  dois  proceid  our  povertie  ? 

For  throw  the  support  of  your  hie  prudence. 
Of  Scotland,  I  persave  the  properteis ; 
And  als  considderis,  be  experieooe, 
,  Of  this  cuntrie  the  greit  commoditeis : 
First,  the  aboundance  of  fischis,  in  our  seis. 
And  fructyall  montanis  ^  for  our  bestiall. 
And  for  our  comis,  mony  lusty'  vaiU. 

The  riche  riveris,  plesand  and  proffitabill. 
The  lustie  *  lochis,  with  fische  of  sindry  kyndis, 
Huntyng,  halkyng,  for  nobillis  convenabill, 
Forrestis  full  of  da,  ra  ^,  hartis,  and  hyndis, 

'  fruitful  mountains :  Lyndsay  overcharges,  on  this  occasion, 
as  on  others,  the  picture  of  Scotland's  fhictuosity,  for  the 
purpose  of  satire;  which  is  levelled  throughout  against  the 
Douglas  party. 

^  lusty  vaill,  lustie  loc}u.8  \  pleasoTU  t  which  is  the  old  sense  of 
the  word :  and  so  it  is  ofteif  used  by  Chaucer;  as  lusty  bacha- 
lere,  bisty  ladie.  . 

3  da,rai  doe,  roe. 
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The  fresche  fontanis,  quhose  hailsum  cristal  strandis ', 
Refreschis  so  the  fair  fiureist  *  grene  meidis^ 
So,  lak  we  na  thing,  that  to  nature  neidis : 

Of  everilk  mettell,  we  have  the  riche  mynis^ 

Baith  gold,  silver,  and  stanis  precious : 

Howbeit  we  want  the  spycis,  and  the.wynis. 

Or  uther  strange  fructis  delicious. 

We  have  als  gude,  and  mair  neidfull  for  us, 

Meit,  drink,  fyre,  claiths,  thare  micht  be  gart*  abound, 

Quhilkis  ellis  is  nocht  in  all  the  mapamound^ 

Mair  fairer  pepill*,  nor  of  greiter  ingyne. 
Nor  of  riiair  strenth,  greit  deidis  till  indure; 
Quharefore,  I  pray  yow,  that  ye  wald  defyne. 
The  principall  cause  that  ®,  we  ar  so  pure  j 
For  I  marvell,  greitlye,  I  yow  assure, 

*  hailsum  tristal  strandis  ;  wholesome  crystal  streams. 
3  «« the  fairjlureist'*  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558. 

3  **  thare  micht  be  gart  abound^'  is  the  old  reading,  before  the 
ed.  1597:    gart  is  made ;  caused^  the  preterite  of  gar. 

4  /n«/><i7nozf7irf,mappemonde,  Fr.  Cotgrave;  map  of  the  world. 

5  "  mair  fairer  pepiU,*  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558;  the 
ed.  1574,  and  1597,  omitted  pcpill;  the  ed.  1597  has  **  fairar 
wen:* 

^  «  ca7/^e  that,**  in  the  ed.  1558;  the  subsequent  ed.  substituted 

quharefore. 
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Consldderand  the  pepill^  and  the  ground. 

Thai  riches  sulde  nocht,  in  this  realme,  redound  \ 

My  sone,  scho  said,  be  ray  discretioun, 

I  sail  mak  answeir,  as  I  understand, 

1  say  to  the  under  confessioun. 

The  fait  is  nocht,  I  dar  weill  take  on  hand*, 

Nouther  in  the  pepill,  nor  in  tlie  land ; 

As  for  the  land,  it  lakis  na  uther  thing, 

Bot  laubour,  and  the  pepill  governing. 

Than  quharein  lyis  our  inprosperitie. 

Quod  I,  I  pray  yow  hartfuUi^e,  madaine. 

Ye  wald  declare  to  me  the  veritie. 

Or  quha  sail  beir,  of  our  barrat  ^,  the  blame  ? 

For,  be  my  treuth,  to  se,  I  think  greit  schame. 

So  plesand  pepill,  and  sa  fair  ane  land, 

And  so  few  verteous  deidis  tane  on  hand*. 

Quod  scho,  I  sail,  efter  my  jugement*. 

Declare  sum  causis  into  generall. 

And  into  termes  schort  schaw  myne  intent ; 

*  redound  is  the  ancient  reading,  till  the  ed.  1597  substituted 
abound, 
^  take  on  hand  f  undertake,  assure. 

3  barrat;  misery. 

4  tane  on  hand;  undertaken. 

5  ejier  my  jngement ;  according  to  my  judgment. 
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And  syne,  transcend^  mair  into  special! ': 
So,  this  is  ray  conclusioun  iinall. 
Wanting  of  justice,  policie,  and  peace, 
Ar  cause  of  thir  unhappines,  allace ! 

It  is  difficill,  riches  till  incres, 

Quhare  policie  makith  na  residence : 

And  policie  may  never  have  entres, 

Bot  quhare,  that  justice  dois  diligence. 

To  puneis  quhare  thare  may  be  fund  offence ; 

Justice  may  nocht  have  dominatioun, 

Bot  quhare  peace  makis  habitatioun. 

Quhat  is  the  cause,  than  wald  I  understand. 
That  we  suld  want  justice,  and  policie, 
Mair  than  dois  France,  Italie,  or  Ingland  ? 
Madame,  quod  I,  schaw  me  the  verite  ? 
Sen  we  have  lawis,  into  this  cuntre, 
Q.uhy  want  we  lawis  ej^ercitioun, 
Quha  suld  put  justice  till  executioun  ? 

Qubarein  dois  stand  our  principall  remeid. 
Or  quha  rbay  mak  amendis  of  this  mischeif  ? 
Quod  scho,  I  find  the  fait  into  the  heid, 
For  thay,  in  quhome  dois  ly  our  haill  releif, 
I  find  thame  rute,  and  ground  of  all  our  greif ; 

»  «<  mair  into  ^eciall "  is  the  old  reading. 
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For  quhen  the  heidis  ar  nocht  diligent^ 
The  xnembris  mon  on  neid  ^  be  negligent : 


So,  I  conclude  the  causis  principally 
Of  all  the  trubiU  of  this  natioun^ 
Ar  into  princis,  into  specially 
The  quhilkis  hes  the  gubernationn^ 
And  of  the  pepill  dominatioun ; 
Quhose  continuall  exercitioun^ 
Sulde  be  in  justice  executioun : 

For  quhen  the  sleuthfldl  bird  dois  lunge*,  and  sleip. 

Taking  na  cure^  in  keiping  of  his  fiok^ 

Quha  will  ga  serche  amang  sic  hirdis  scheip. 

May  habill  find  mony  pure  scabbit  crok% 

And  going  wyld,  at  large,  withouttin  lok  *, 

Than  lupus*  cummis,  and  Laurence*  in  ane  ling^ 

And  dois,  but  reuth®,  the  sely  scheip  dounthring®. 


'  mon  on  neid;  must  of  necessity. 

«  "  lunge  and  sleip"  is  the  reading  of  the  ed,  135S, 

3  crok;  an  old  ewe. 

4  vntltouttin  lok;  without  a  look,  or  cart* 

5  the  wolf. 

*  Laurence;  the  fox. 

7  in  a  line,  or  together. 

•  without  pity. 

9  throw  down,  worry. 
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Bot,  be  the  gude  bird,  walkryfe  *,  and  diluent. 
Than  ar  his  flockis  rewlit  all  at  licht*. 
To  qubose  quhissell  all  ar  obedient. 
And  gif  the  wolfis  cummis  day,  or  nicht, 
Thame  to  devore,  than  ar  thay  put  to  flicbt, 
Honndit,  and  slane,  be  thair  weill  dantit  doggis  ', 
So  ar  thay  sure,  baith  yowis,  lambis,  and  hoggis. 

So,  I  conclude,  that  throw  the  negligence 
Of  our  infatuate  heidis  insolent. 
Is  cause  of  all  this  realrnes  indigence, 
Quhilkis,  in  justice,  hes  nocht  bene  diligent, 
Bot,  to  gude  counsall,  inobedient  -, 
Havand  small  ee  unto  the  commoun  weill, 
Bot,  to  thair  singular  profy te,  everilk  deill  *: 

For  quhen  thir  wolfis,  be  oppressioun. 
The  pure  pepil,  but  pitie,  doith  oppres  ; 
Than  sulde  the  princis  mak  punitioun. 
And  cause  thae  ribaldis*  for  to  mak  redres. 
That  riches  micht,  be  ^  policie  incres  5 

'  wakefuL 

*  «  Than  ar  his  Jlockis  rewlit  all  al  richt,^*  Is  the  reading  of 
the  ed.  2558. 

5  tveil  dantit  doggis  ;  well  trained  dogs. 
-  4  everilk  deill;  every  one  disposes,  or  deals.  5  rogues. 

«  The  ed.  1568, 1574,  1592,  and  1597,  have  absurdly  placed 
and  before  policy;  and  Sibbald  reads,  foolishly,  «  That  richer 
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Bot*  richt  dif&cill,  it  is,  to  mak  remeid, 
Ctuhen  that  the  &]t  is  sa  into  the  heid. 
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Scotland. 

And  thus,  as  we  wer  talkyug,  to,  and  fro. 
We  saw  a  bousteous  berne  cum  ovir  the  bent*. 
But  hors,  on  fute,  als  fast  as  he  micht  go, 
Quhose  rayment  wes  all  raggit,  revin,  and  rent. 
With  visage  lene,  as  he  had  fastit  Lent ; 
And  fordwart  fast,  his  wayis  he  did  advance. 
With  ane  malicious  *  countenance. 

With  scrip  on  hip*,  and  pykstafFin  his  hand. 
As  he  had  purposit,  to  pas  fra  hame, 

micht,  and  poUcie  incress  ;**  All  the  old  English  writen  use 
I'Cf  for  by» 

*  Sibbald  interpoles  Jokne,  after  of, 

*  IVe  saw  a  bousteous  berne  cunt  ovir  the  bent ;  We  saw  a 
rough  fellow  come  over  the  heath :  Botuteowi  meaas  boiste- 
rous ;  heme  signified  originally  a  cliild,  but  latterly  a  man,  as 
in  the  Poem  on  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  **  Then  spoke  a  heme 
upon  the  ienf,*' 

3  **  IVith  ajie  malicious  countenance,**  is  the  reading  of  the 
ed.  1558;  the  subsequent  ed.  have  substituted  **  rtcAt  meJoncAo- 

*  With  scrip  on  hip;  with  a  wallet  at  his  side. 
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Quod  I^  Gude  man^  I  wald  fane  understand^ 
Gif  ye  pleisit,  to  wit,  quhat  is  your  name '? 
Quod  he.  My  sone,  of  that  I  think  greit  schame ; 
Bot,  sen  thow  wald,  of  my  name  have  ane  feill*, 
Forsuthe,  thay  call  me  Jhone  the  Commounweill. 

Schir  Commounweill,  quha  hes  yow  sa  disgysit. 
Quod  I^  or  quhat  makis  yow  sa  miserabill  ^ 
I  have  marvell,  to  se  yow  sa  supprysit. 
The  quhilk  that  I  have  sene  sa  honorabill. 
Till  all  the  warld  ye  have  bene  proffitabill. 
And  honorit  in  everilk  regioun'. 
How  happmnis  this  tribulatioun  ? 

Allace !  quod  he,  thow  seis  how  it  dois  stand. 

With  me,  and  how  I  am  disherisit 

Of  all  my  grace,  and  mon  pas  off  Scotland, 

And  ga,  afore  quhare  I  was  cherisit  5 

Remane  I  heir,  I  am  bot  perischit. 

For  thare  is  few,  that  to  me  takis  tent*; 

That  garris  me  ga,  thus  raggit,  revin,  and  rent, 

"  This  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558 :  To  mt  is  to  know. 

*  feill  means  perception,  Imowledge;  safeUe,  in  G.  Douglas, 
zadfelCf  in  Chaucer. 

3  This  is  the  reading  in  the  ed.  1558,  which  has  been  varied 
in  subsequent  editions. 

4  takis  t€7U;  takes  heed. 
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My  tender  freindis  ar  all  put  to  the  flicht; 
For^  policie  is  fled  agane  in  France^ 
My  sister  justice  almaist  hes  tint  hir  sicht> 
That  scho  can  nocht  hald  evinly  the  ballance^ 
Plane  wrang  is  clene  ^  capitane  of  ordinance^ 
The  quhilk  debarris  lawte  %  and  resoun. 
And  small  remeid  is  found>  for  oppin  tresoon. 

Into  the  souths  I  was^  allace !  neir  slane> 
Over  aU  that  land  I  culde  find  na  releif, 
Almaist  betuix  the  Mers^  and  Lochmabane'^ 
I  culde  nocht  knaw^  ane  leill  man  *  be  ane  theif^ 
Till  schav  thair  reif^  thift^  murthour^  and  mbcheif^ 
And  viciousnes^  it  wald  infect  the  air^ 
And  als  langsum^  to  me^  for  till  declair. 

In  the  hieland^  I  could  find  na  resort, 

Bot,  suddandlie^  I  was  put  in  exile, 

Thae  sweir  swingeouris^  wald  mak  me  na  support. 

Nor  amangis  thame,  lat  me  repois  ane  quhyle  j 

^  c2en«  means  complete.  ^  2ati;fe  ;  justice,  or  equity. 

3  betuix  the  Mers  and  Lochmalane;  between  Berwickshire 
and  Lochmabane,  a  town  in  Dumfries-shire,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Bruces,  lords  of  Anandale. 

*  kU  man;  an  honest  man. 

s  vidmunes  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558;  the  subsequent 
ed.  have  substituted  vicious  worlds, 

*  stum  swingeotaris  ;  lazy  rascals. 
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Siklyk  into  the  Out  His ',  and  Argyle, 
Unthrift,  sweimes,  falsheid,  pourteth,  and  stiyfe, 
Pat  polycie,  in  danger^  of  hir  lyfe*. 

In  the  laA^eland,  I  came  to  seik  refuge. 

And  purposity  thare>  to  mak  my  residence ; 

Bot,  singulare  profeit  gart  me  sone  disluge. 

And  did  me  greit  injuris,  and  offence, 

And  said  to  me,  Swyith  ^,  harlote,  hyc  the  hence. 

And,  in  this  cuntre,  se  thow  tak  na  curis, 

Sa  lang  as  my  authoritie  induris. 

And,  now,  I  may  mak  na  langer  debait. 

Nor  I  wait  nocht,  quhometo  to  mak  my  mane*^ 

>  Out  His;  the  Hebrides. 

*  In  order  that  the  more  critical  reader  may  see  a  specimen 
of  the  printer-editors  of  Lyndsay,  I  have  subjoined  the  whole 
of  this  stanza,  as  it  is  given  by  Sibbald,  from  the  ed.  1592: 
The  alterations  are  printed  in  Italics: 

"  Into  the  Hieland  I  culd  find  na  remeid, 
Bot  suddanlie  I  was  put  to  exile: 
Thay  sweir  swingeouris  tUey  take  of  me  na  heid. 
Nor  amangis  thame  let  me  remane  ane  quhile. 
AU  in  the  Owt-Yles,  and  in  Argyle, 
Unthrift,  sweirness,  falset,povertie.  and  strife, 
Pat  policie  in  danger  of  hir  life." 

3  Suyyiiht  harhte ;  out,  away,  rascal. 

4  to  make  my  moan,  or  complaint. 
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For,  I  have  socht  throw  all  the  jipiritaaU  dtait, 
Qahilk  fuke  na  compt  \  fx  to  heir  me  comjilaous : 
Thair  offidaris,  thay  held  me  at  diadane^ 
For  symQEde/he  lewlis  all  that  rout. 
And  covetice,  that  carie,  gart  bar.me  ant. 

Pijde  hes  chaist  &r*  from  thame  humilities 
Deyotioun  is  fled  untd  the  freiriBy 
Sensual  plesour  he»  banelst  chaistitie, 
Lordis  of  rdig^oun  thay  go  lyke  seculeiris, 
Takyng  mair  compt,  in  telling  thair  dooeinB^y 
Nor  thay  do  of  thair  constitu^oun ; 
Thas  ar  thay  blyndit  be  ambitioun. 

Our  gentill  mien  ar  all  de^heratfe. 

Liberalitie,  and  lawtie,  baith  ar  lost. 

And  cowardice,  with  lordis,  is  laureate. 

And  knichtlye  enrage  changeit  ^  in  brag,  and  boist. 

The  civill  weir  mUgydis  everilk  oist ; 

Thare  is  nocht  ellis  *  hot  ilk  man  for  him  self, 

That  garris  me  ga  thos  baneist  lyke  ane  elf: 

>  which  took  no  heecL 

«  «  chaist /or"  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558,  which  the  sub- 
sequent ed.  have  vitiated  by  leaving  outyar.*'— c/iau^;  chased. 
9  Paying  more  attention  to  counting  their  money. 

4  *<  changeity**  which  has  been  altered  to  "  tumit"  is  the  old 
reading. 

5  nochi  ellis;  nothing  else* 

R 
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Tharefor>  adew>  I  m^  na  bniger  tiiye^ 
Fare  weil^  quod  I^  and  vkfa  ganet  Jckmt  to  borrow  ^5 
Bot«  wit  ye  weil,  my  hart  was  wounder  sarye  V 
Quhen  coinmon«weill  to  soptt'  was  in  sonow^ 
Yit,  efter  the  nicht^  oommis  the  gldd  morrow  t 
Quharefore^  I  pray  yow,  tel*  me,  in  certane, 
Quhen  that  js  poipow,  for  to  cumagane/ 

Qubat  thow  requirifl^  it  sal  be  tone  decydit. 
Quod  he,  thare  sal  na  Scot  h^f  oonjoFting 
Of  me,  tillthatlsetfaecuntregydit. 
Be  wysedome  of  aoe  gude  auld  prudent  king^ 

*  borrow  means  a  surety,  a  fidejussor. ,  It  was  usual  8ome« 
times  to  bring  forward  4  saint  as  borrow  or  swety ;  and  also» 
as  Lyndsay  does  her^  to  comxnit  a  person  to  the  care  or  pro- 
tection of  a  saint:  and  saint  John  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  borrow.    Bo  Chaucer, 

*<  With  teris  blew  and  with  a  wounded  hart 

Taketh  your  leve,  and  with  sanct  Jkon  to  borowe.^ 

Comp.  of  Mars  and  Venus :  And  he  u$es  the  same  expressioa 
frequently.    It  is  also  used  by  Henryson  in  his  Fable  of  Sir 
Chantecldr  and  the  Fox,  **  Wee  sail  fare  weil,  we  and  sanct 
John  to  borrow" 
»  wondrous  sorry. 

3  sopitf  steeped. 

4  « eeW"  is  in  the  ed.  l53Si  «  schaw"^  is  substituted  m  the  sub- 
sequent ed. 

s  «  Quhat  thow  requms  **  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  ISSB;  the 
subsequent  ed.  have  put « that  questhuru** 
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Oubilk  sail  ddytB  faim  maiaC  above  all  things 

To  put  jntticfe  tiU  ttucatioan^ 

And  oii  Strang  Mtouris  make  patatidun. 

Als  yit  I  say  to  tiie'  ane  uther  thiog, 

I  se  richt  Weill  tbat  prorerbe  is  richt*  tretr^ 

Wo  to  the  rabxto,  that  haith  me  over  joung  king '. 

With  that  he  tumit  hb  back^  and  said,  Adew : 

Over  firths  and  fellS  richt  fast^  £ra  me^  he  flew; 

Qnhose  departing  to  me  was  db  jdesahdi—- 

With  that  RemetnforaDce  tnke  me  be  the  h«id. 

And  sone»  me  thocht,  ftdio  brocht  me  to  die  xocfae> ' 

And  to  the  ce>ve>  qnham  I  began  tc  skip ; 

With  that^  ane  achip  did  speidilye  approche^ 

Full  plesandlye  sailyng  upone  the  deip. 

And  syne  did  slak  hir  saillis,  and  gan^  to  creipi^ 

Towart  the  land;  anent  quhare  that  I  lay  ^ 

Bot,  vtrit  ye  weill,  I  gat  ane  felloun  firay^ 

*  ^  I  say  to  the  '*  is  the  old  reading. 

«  ^^ricW  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  I558,and  1597;  '^fuW*  is 
in  the  ed.  1568, 1574,  and  1592. 

3  «  that  heath  ane  aver  young  king**  is  the  <^d reading. 

*  Over  firth,  and  felly  is  an  expreadon  in  most  of  the  old 
.JBi^gOdi  poeti;  6ve^  forest,  and  m6t^tain,  or  ttounftainous 

heath. 

^  gmni  began :  So  in  Chaucer^and  Spenser* 
^  terrible  fright. 

^2 
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All  hir  cannounis^  sche  leit  crak  at  anis  ^ 

Down  schuke  the  stremaris^frome  the  topcastell  *; 

Thay  spairit  nocht  the  poulder,  nor  the  stanis  ^, 

Tbay  schot  thair  boittis  S  and  doun  thair  ankers  fell. 

The  marinaris,  thay  did  so  yout,  and  yell*^   n 

That  haistelye,  I  start  out  of  my  dreme. 

Half  in  ane  fray^  and  speidilye  past  hame. 

And  lychtlie  dynit,  with  list,  and  appetyte. 
Syne  efter  past  in  till  ane  oratore. 
And  tuke  my  pen,  and  thare  began  to  wryte. 
All  this  mater  ^,  that  I  have  schawin  afore. 
Schir^  of  my  dreme,  as  now  I  haif '  no  more, 
Bot,  I  beseik  God,  for  to  send  the  grace. 
To  rewle  thy  realme,  in  unite^  sgid  peace ! 

*  let  crack  at  ^nce;  crack,  as  in  Shakspeaile,  is  the  foar  of  a, 
cannon :  any  sudden,  and  quick  sound,  according  to  Addison. 

3  topcastle,  the  tops;  the  topmasts  \vith   the   flag-stafis, 
whence  the  streamers^  are  displayed. 

3  ^toneswerethe  ^z«Kei«of  thatage:  see  Warton,  v.  ii.  304. 

4  launched  their  boats. 

5  cry,  and  roar.  > 

6  "All  this  mater"  is  the  readbg  of  the  ed.  1558;  the  edr 
1568, 1574, 1592,  and  1597,  have  substituted  **  the  visioun," 

7  «'  /  /lat/"  is  the  reading  of  1558 ;  « thougetiis"  is  the  inter- 
polation of  the  subsequent  editions. 
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Aue  Exhort ATiouN  ^  to  the  Xingis  Grace. 

ScHiR,  sen  that  God,  of  his  preordinance. 
Hath  grantit  the,  to  half  the  governance 
Of  his  pepill,  and  create  the  ane  king, 
Faill  nocht  to  prent>  in  thy  remembrance. 
How  he  will  nocht  excuse  thyne  ignorance^ 
Gif  thow  be  reckles*,  in  thy  governing : 
Quharefc(r^  dres  the'  above  all  erthly  thing ^ 
Of  his  lawis  to'  keip  the  observance. 
And  thow  schaip^  iang,  in  royaltye  to  ring. 

Thank  him,  that  hes  commandit  dame  nature 
To  prent  the  of  sa  plesand  portrature, 
Hir  ^ftis  cleirlye  may  be  on  the  knawin. 
Till  dame  fortune^  thow  neidis  na  procurature ; 
For  scho  hes  largelye  kythit,  on  the  hir  cure^, 
Hir  gratitu4e  sen  scho  hes  ivito  the  schawin  ; 

>  ^Afte  EjchortatMurC*  is  the  old  reading,  which  was  changed 
to  **  The  Exhortation,** 

^  careless :  So  reckelesy  in  Chaucer. 

i  «  dress  thei*  prepare  thyself:  So,  in  Chaucer,  and  Wiclif. 

4  "  er/Wy  thing"  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558,  which  was 
changed  to  **  uther  tiling,"  by  the  subsequent  editors. 

5  If  thou  intend. 

^  shown  on  thee  her  care :  Sotkythid^  for  shown,  in  pliaucer. 
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And  sen,  that  thou  mon  scheir>  as  thou  hes  sawii^  ^ 

Half  all  thy  hope  in  God,  thy  creatour. 

And  ask  him  grace,  that  thow  may  be  his  awi&. 

And  syne  considder  thy  yocatioivi. 
That  for  to  haif  the  gubrmatioun 
Of  this  kynrik  *,  thow  art  predestinate, 
Thow  may  weill  hcar^,  be  trew  narratioun, 
Quhat  sorrow,  and  quhat  tribvdatioun, 
Hes  bene,  in  this  pure  reatme,  iafortunate ; 
Now  conforte  thame,  that  bcs  bene  desolate^ 
And  <^  thy  pepil}  haif  cooip^ssknan^ 
Sen  thow,  \»  God,  art  so  pr^ordinate. 

Tak  manlye  eurag«,  and  l^f  thyne  ipsoleoce. 
And  use  counsaU  of  nobill  dame  pfudeace. 
Found  the  fermelye  on  feith,  and  fortitude  | 
Draw  to  thy  court  justice,  and  t«»pieraDGe, 
And  to  the  Gommon-weill  haif  qtteiviance  -, 
And,  alswa,  I  beseik  thy  celsitude, 
Hait  vicious  men,  and  lufe  thame  that  ar  gude. 
And  all  iatterarist  ^ow  ^me^  frome  thy  i»esencc. 
And  fals  report,  out  of  thy  court,  exclude. 

\  since  thou  mTist  reap  as  thou  bait  s&wn:  If'ht  tame  erpres- 
sion  occurs  in  the  Monarchies :— This  exprevion  has  ^ome 
proverbiaL  •  kingdom. 

s  for  "  heir  **.  in  the  cd.  1558,  t^ie  subsequent  ed.  have  put 
«'  tcit/*  4  «  aU  JUattvrvra'*,  is  the  old  reading.         *  banish. 
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Do  eqoall  jiiidce»  bakb  to  gveit^  and  8n»U> 
And  be  exempiU  to  the  pq»iU  all ; 
Exercing  Tertuous  deidii  hooarsbill^ 
Benochtane  wteche'^  far  audit*  that  may  be&ll. 
Till  that  unhappy  vice  and  thow  be  tbiaU, 
Till  all  men  thow  sal  be  abhominabill^ 
Kingis  and  ^  knichtis  ar  never  coDTonaUU, 
To  rewle  pepill,  be  tbay  Docbt  liberally  ^ 
Without  fredome^  is  nane  to  boooor  hablll  % 

And  tak  exenqpiU  of  the  wiecbit  eodtnf, 
Quhilk  maid  Creaiii  cf  Pen  ^  the  midbty  king, 
That  till  Us  goddb  maid  invocaliooD^ 
Throw  gredjnea^  that  all  substantiidl  tUng^ 

>  ioreckei  a  miser,  an  aTaridout  person:    So  wrechtt  in  - 
Chaucer.  ^  ^ 

*  aught,  any  thiag . 

3  the  old  reading  is  **  and";  the  subsequent  is  <^nor.** 

4  This  is  the  reading  of  the  edt  1558:  «  l^  never  yit  na 
tertche  to  honour  sibilt**  is  Ae  reading  of  the  subsequent 
editions.  ^^^ 

s  «  Cfwu.  of  ^wt**  i»  Uiejteidingof  the  ed.  1558t  The  sub- 
sequent ed.  changed  tJ^(fto  *^U.ydaAol  Tkracts**  Thefirstyl 
believe,  is  vtiktit  l^faiaaj  wrote  \  The  Frendi  pnnter  did  not 
interpobite:  ^2^e  subsequent  ptiotors  have  interpolations, 
witlAut  vmUbte.  It  wii»  Mydae  of  Phrygpa^  to  whom  tk$ 
poet*  afk^utid  the  wiah^  that  hit  tovch  mi|^t  turn  evevy 
thing jSij^  gold.  Lyndsay ,  I  think,  qonf oun4^  this  M^49«  with 
Cref4ofP<rfc 
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That  ever  he  twichit  S  suld  tnrac,  but  tarying*. 
Into  fyne  golde^  he  gat  his  supplicatioun^ 
All  that  he  twichit,  but  dilatioun, 
Turnit  in  golde,  baith  meit,  drink,  and  dething. 
And  deit  for  hunger,  but  recreatioun*. 

Als,  I  bescik  thy  majeste,  serene, 
Fra  lecherye  thow  keip  thy  body  clene,* 
Taist  never  that  intoxicat  poysoun. 
From  tliat  unhappy  luste,  thyself**  abstene. 
Till  that  thow  get  ane  lustye  plesand  queue. 
Than  tak  thy  plesour,  with  my  benissoun^, 
Tak  tent^  how  prydeful  Tarquine  tint^  his  croiin^ 
For  the  deforsyng  of  Lucrece,  the  schene*. 
And  was  depryvit,  and  baneist  Romis  toun : 

And  in  dispite  of  his  lecherous  leving. 
The  Romanis  wald  be  subject  to  na  king, 
Mony  lang  yeir,  as  storyis  doith  record. 
Till  Julias,  throw  yerteous  governing, 

*  touched.  •  ^without  delay. 

3  died  for  hunger,  Vkhout  i^reation.       •• 

4  « luste  thyself**  are  in  the  cd.  1558 :  <<  seni*ial  sifiy**  the  sub-. 
sequent  ed.  substituted,  as  better. 

5  blessing :  So  h^isouiiy  in  R.  of  Brunne,  and  Chshicer  «  hift 
faders  benison  he  wan;*'  and  Shakspeare,  *«  God's  h€fQv)n  go^ 
with  you."  \ 

«  Uke  heed.  7  lost.  •  the  fair. 
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And  princely  curage  gan  on  thame  to  ring. 
And  chosin  Rome's  empryour  and  lord  *: 
Gluharefor,  ray  soverane,  into  thy  mynd  remord*. 
That  vicions  lyfe  makis  oft  ane  evill  ending* 
Without  it  be  throw  speciaU  grace  restord. 

And  gif  thou  wald  thy  fame,  and  honour,  grew  ', 
Use  counsall  of  thy  prudent  lordis  trew. 
And  se  thow  nocht*  presumptuouslye  pretend. 
Thy  awin  particular  weill  for  till  ensew; 
Wirk  with  counsall,  than  *  sail  thow  never  rew. 
Remember  of  thy  freindis  the  fatall  end, 
Quhilkis,  to  gude  counsall,  wald  not  condiscend, 
nil  bitter  deith,  allace !  did  thame  persew, 
Frome  sic  unhap,  I  pray  God  the  defend  ! 

And  finallye,  remember  thow  moq  dee^ 

And  suddanlye  pas  of  this  mortall  see ; 

Thow  art^  nocht  sicker  of  thy  lyfe  twa  houris, 

*  "  And  chosin  R(yme*s  empryour  and  lord "  is  the  reading 
pf  the  ed.  1558 :  **  And  chomi  of  Romanis  emprior  and  Lord  "  is 
the  reading  of  the  subsequent  editions.  The  Scotish  print- 
ers, who  lived  Immediately  after  Lyndsay's  death,  thought 
they  could  men^  his  poetry;  and  that  they  had  a  right  to 
interpolate. 

•  remember.  3  should  g^ow.  *  do  not. 
5  «  ihan^*  is  the  old  reading. 

«  Thow  are*  is  the  reading  of  tl\e  ed.  1558:  "  And  ar€'  were 
^terwards  interpolated* 


\ 
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SeD>  from  that  8entence>  thare  b  nane*  may  fle«^ 
King^  quene^  nor  knicht^  of  lawe  estait^  nor  hie^ 
Bot^  all  roon  thole  of  bitter  deith>  the  schooris*: 
Quhare  ar  thaj  gane«  thir  papis^  and  en^iyouris  > 
Ar  thay  nocht  dede^  so  sail  it  fare  of  the ; 
Is  na  remeid^  strenth,  riches,  nor  honouris^: 

And  so,  for  ccmclusiotin, 

Mak  our  provisibun. 

To  get  the  infusioun 

Of  his  hye  grace: 

Chihilk  bled,  with  efiunoun. 

With  scome,  and  derisioon. 

And  dcit,  with  confusioatt, 

Confirmand  our  peace.  A|«rEl^f 

*  Thift  18  tHe  reading  of  the  ed.  1558:  The  subsequent  edi« 
tkms  have,  *  Sen  thare  is  none  from  tkat  sentence  nutyJUex* 

^  80TTOW9m 
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THE  COMPLAYNT, 


Tun  Comphv^  of  hTfii^J  aroaa  from  the  situation, 
in  wbicb  be  found  bimselfj  fit  the  age  of  thirty-uine, 
Earlj  in  life,  be  ha4  been  appcantad,  as  we  have 
leen,  priocipaL  page  to  James  V,j  at  the  epoch  of  hii 
birth.  In  this  Q4Sce>  our  poet  b^d  been  evezy  thiog, 
doriog  a  dozen  years^  to  the  young  prince :  He  bad 
been  his  sewer,  his  carver,  his  cupbearer,  his  purser 
viaster,  bis  chief  culi0ilare  :  But,  while  Lyndsay  was 
every  thing  to  the  prince,  and  the  prince  was  everyr 
|bing  to  Lyndsay,  a  revolution  happened,  m  the  state, 
during  the  year  1524$  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  thp 
queen-mother,  which  put  an  end  to  so  endearing  a 
connection,  for  her  own  gratificatiGn :  The  king  was 
taken  from  schoQl,  at  ^  ^e  of  twelve,  and  pnt  at  the 
he^d  of  the  government ;  in  order  that  others  might 
misgovern  his  kingdom.  Lyndsay  was  reformed  oii 
a  pension,  whidi  he  admits  was  punctually  paidj 
arising  from  the  king's  continued  kindness.  James  V., 
who  very  soon  began  to  think,  and  feel,  like  a  king, 
Qiade  several  efforts  to  free  himself  from  this  thraldom. 
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And  he  became  king  indeed^  by  throwing  off  the  do- 
mination of  the  Douglasses,  in  1528.  Immediately 
after,  our  poet  addressed  to  the  kingis  grace  his  Com- 
playnt,  which  is  composed  in  eight-syllable  verse  of 
veiy  easy  flow  3  and  which  lays  before  the  king  his 
services,  in  familiar  terms,  and  speaks  of  his  want  of 
reward,  with  freedom,  and  manliness.  Of  The  Com" 
playnt,  Warton  remarks,  that  it  is  written  generally 
with  elegance,  sometimes  with  tenderness,  and  al- 
ways with  vigour.  It  is  now  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age  5  for  showing  the 
intrigues  of  the  courts  and  for  telling,  in  an  agreeable 
style,  his  own  personal  story.     The  Cdmplaynt  w2a 

written, 

in  J  529. 


ScHiR,  I  beseik  thyne  excelletacej 
Heir  my  complaynt,  with  paciencej   , 
My  doknt  hart  dois  me  constraine. 
Of  my  infortune  *  to  complaine : 
Howbeit  I  stand  in  greit  doutance, 
Quhome  I  sail  wyte  *  of  my  mischance  : 

>  Infortune^  as  in  Chaucer,    misfortunes    Irifortumte,  for 
unfortunate,  was  used  by  lord  Baco];i. 
«  blame. 
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Quhidder  Satumis  cruelte, 

Regnand  in  my  nativite^ 

Be  bad  aspect,  quhilk  wirkis  vengence^ 

Or  utheris  hevinlye  influence : 

Or  gif  I  be  predestinate. 

In  court,  to  be  infortunate; 

Quhilk  hes  so  lang,  in  service  bene« 

Continuallye  with  king,  and  qu^ne,     \' 

And  enterit  to  thy  xnajestie. 

The  day  of  thy  nativities 

Quharethrow  my  freindis  bene  eschan^it,  , . 

And  with  my  fais  ^  I  am  defamit;  . 

Seand,  that  I  am  nocht  regardit,     .    ^ 

Nor,  with  my  brether^  in  *  cpurt,  j^^wardU  ^ 

Blamand  my  sleuthfull  negligence,   ^  ■  ^ 

That  seikis  nocht  sum  recoiogjence  5  . 

Quhen  divers  naen^  dois.  me  deman4j»   i  :    / 

Quhy  gettis  .thou  nocht  aun;^  pece  of  land,  - 

Als  Weill  as  uther  men  .he?  gpttin : , 

Than,  wis  I  to  be  deid>  ,and  rottin. 

With  sic  extreme  discomforting, 

T)iat  I  can  mak  na  answering. 

I  wald  sum  wise  noandid  me  teche,  . 

Quhidder.  that  I  sul^  Matter,  or  ileche  ^,  - 

»  "  And  luith  my  faisy*  is  the  reading  of  1568 ;  the  ed,  1574 
has  **/ace ;"  the  ed.  1592  tas  *«  he  my  faU ;"  foes :  Sax.  /aA; 
Scot./a«.  •  '  -  ■  ■-     • 

«  «<  (/;*  in  the  cd.  1597.  3  fcche  j  cca^  flatted 
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i  will  nocht  fljte^  that  I  condude> 
For  crabing  ^  of  thy  cdsitode } 
And  to  flatter,  I  am  defamit. 
Want  I  reward,  thananilschamit; 
Bot,  I  hope,  thow  sail  do  als  weill> 
As  did  the  father  of  fameill*'^ 
Of  qohome  Christ  iilakia  metitiotw^ 
Quhilk  for  ane  cerfane  pettsioUii, 
Feit'mento  wirk,  in  his  wyfie  jatd^ 
Bot^  quha  came  last,  gat  first  reward, 
Qufaarethrow  the  first  men  wer  displebitj 
Bot,  he  I3xame  prudentlie  iu&eisit^ 
For,  thocht  the  last  men  first  wer  servit^ 
Yit  gat  the  first  thsit  th^  desetrit: 
So,  am  I  surd  thj  maje^ie, 
Salanis'rew^me,  dttdie. 
And  rub  the  rodst  •  of  my  itfgyne,, 
Ckthtlkbede,  fbrkfigctbt,  Ijkef  to  tyne : 
Aithocht  I  beir  ctocht,  lyke  ane  baitd% 
Lang  service  3^aitltts*  ay  feiBraird. 

*  displeasing.  *  tatt^f,  3  fte^ 

4  ameisit  \  the'  Otd  rgaidBng  means  appeased  s  So  ameysitj  ia 
Barber's  Bruce ;  and  amtHsed,  inCfaaucer.  'tht  ed.  1592  has 
0ppeisiL 

5  shall  once.  ^  rub  the  rust  ofi*my  genius. 
7  Although  I  bawl  not  like  a  bard. 

*  doittret  ardeatly. 
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I  can  nocht  Waaane  thyne  excellence,  ' 
That  I  sa  lang  want  recompence ; 
Had  I  solysdt;,  like  the  lave  S 
My  reward  had  nocht  bene  to  crave  $ 
Bot,  now  I  may  weill  understand, 
Ane  dum  man  yit  wan  never  land  \ 
Aad,  in  the  court,  men  gettts  na  thing, 
Withoutin  opportune  asking : 
Allace !  my  sleuth^  and  achamefulnes^^ 
Debarrit  fra  me  all  gredines* 
Grediemen,  tliat  ar  diligent, 
Richt  oft  obtenis  thair  intent. 
And  Mzeis  nocht  to  conqoeis  landtft  \ 
And,  namelie,  at  young  princis  handis  r 
Bot,  I  tuke  never  none  utfaer  cure. 
In  speciaU,  bot  for  thy  plesure  -, 


>  Had  I  solicited,  like  the  rest 

3  A  dumb  man  xtever  yet  obt^ed  land:  So,  Hoccleve: 
The  proverb  is— ^*  the  dumb  man  no  land  getteth.**  The  Scots 
proverb  is :  "  A  dumb  man  wan  never  land."    Ray. 

9  shamefacedness :  The  English  have  shameful;  but  tbey 
seem  not  to  have  shamefulncss :  We  may  see  in  the  Fairy 
Queen  ;  •*  You  sham€/ac*d  are,  but  ihamefae^d/iess  itself  is  she.* 

*  and  Calls  not  to  coaqoest  laads :  Conquest  is  still  osed,  ia 
the  English  law,  for  ac<iiusition ;  as  we  know  fhnn  Black<* 
stone :  Kersay  refsrs  to  the  Scoiiih  kwy  for  eonqvestt  in  the 
same  sense. 
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Bot>  now,  I  am  na  mair  dispaird  *, 
Bot,  I  sail  get  princely  rewaird; 
The  quhilk  to  me  sal  be  mair  glorCi 
Nor  thame  thow  did  reward  afore : 
Quhen  men  dois  aske  ocht  at  ane  king, 
Sulde  ask  his  grace  ane  nobill  thing. 
To  his  excellence  honoiabill. 
And  to  the  asker  prdBtabill  -, 
Thocht  I  be  in  my  asking  Udder*, 
I  pray  thy  grace  for  to  considder  j 
Thow  hes  maidbaith  lordis,  and  lairdis*. 
And  hes  gevin  mony  riche  rewairdis. 
To  thame  that  was  full  far  to  seik, 
Quheti  I  lay  nichtly  be  thy  cheik. 

I  tak  the  quenis  grace»  thy  mother. 
My  lord  chancellat*,  and  mony  uther. 
Thy  nuris,  and  thy  auld  maistres, 
I  tak  thame  all  to  beir  witnes  3 
Auld  Willie  Dillie,  wer  he  on  Ijrve, 
My  lyfe  full  weill  he  could  discrjnre : 

*  (Uspairdy  for  the  rhyme ;  in  despair.  ^  sluggUsh. 
3  landholders,  landlords ;  small  harons,  in  the  law  sense. 

*  James  Beaton,  archbishop,  successively,  of  Glasgow,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  held  the  seal  from  1515  to  1527;  and  died,  in 
1539:  And  he  was  succeeded  by  Gawin  Dunbar,  who  had 
been  tutor  to  the  king;  had  become  archbishop  of  Glasgow; 
and  was  appointed  chancellor  on  the  21st  of  August  1528 ; 
and  he  continued  in  this  office*  during  the  king's  life. 
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How  as  ane  chapnran  bei^s  his  pack^ 
I  bure  thy  grace  upon  my  back : 
And  samtymes^  stridlingis  '^  on  my  nek^ 
Dansand  with  mony  beod^  and  bek  *  : 
The  first  sillabis,  that  thow  did  mute  *, 
Was  pa^  da^  \yn,  upon  the  lute  ) 
Than  playit  I  twentie  springis  perqueir  *, 
Quhilk  was  greit  plesour  for  to  heir : 
Fra  play^  thow  leit  me  never  rest^ 
Bot  gynkertoun*  thow  luffit  ay  best  j 
And  ay,  quhen  thow  come  fra  the  scule*. 
Than  I  bebuffit  to  play  the  fule : 
As  I,  at  lenth,  into  my  Dreme  '^ 
My  sundry  servyce  did  expreme. 

*  astride. 

*  htk ;  beck,  nod ;  the  motion  of  nurses,  for  the  amusement 
of  children.  Chaucer  has  >the  word  in  something  of  the  same 
sense:  , 

**  Then  peine  I  me  to  stretchen  forth  my  nec1c» 
*<  And  est  and  west  upon  the  peple  I  beck^ 

>  muU\  speak. 

*  Then  played  I  twenty  tunes,  offhand. 

s  Gynktrtoun\  the  name  of  a  Scotish  tune,  which  tradition 
has  not  preserved* 

*  from  the  apartment,  where  the  young  king  studied :  we 
may  here  see,  that  Lyndsay  was  the  page,  the  pUi3rfellow»  but 
not  the  preceptor,  of  James  V. 

'  The  preceding  poem,  Lyndsay's  first  piece. 
VOL.  I.  S- 
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Thocht  it  bene  better,  as  sayis  the  wyse. 
Hap  to  the  court ',  nor  gude  servyse : 
I  wat  thow  lufiBt  me  better  than. 
Nor  now  sum  wyfe  dois  hir  gude  man. 
Than  men  till  uther  did  record. 
Said'  Lyndesay  wald  be  maid  ane  lord« 
Thow  hes  maid  lordis,  schir,  be  Sanct  GeiU', 
Of  sum,  that  hes  nocht  servit  so  weill. 
To  yow,  my  lordis,  tl\^t  standis  by, 
I  sail  yow  schaw  the  causis  quhy, 
Gif  ye  list  tary,  I  sail  tell, 
Quhow  my  infortune  first  befell : 
I  prayit,  daylie,  on  my  kne. 
My  young  maister^  that  I  micht  se. 
Of  eild*  in  lus  estait  royall, 
Havand  power  imperiall ; 

>  «  Hap  at  tlie  court"  in  the  cd".  159^:  This  wise  sayiuf 
teems  not  to  be  among  the  Adagia  Scotica.  Chaucer  uses 
happe  for  chance,  adven!ure»  luck:  So,  bishop  Douglas; 
**  Hap  helps  hardy  men."  Stewart,  a  court  poet  of  Lyndsay'f 
time,  wrote  a  poem  on  Hap  at  CowrU  Ban.  MS.  No.  106., 
which  was  published  by  lord  Hailes,  p.  169*  The  concluding 
line  of  the  three  first  stanzas  is 

•*  Better  hap  to  [at]  court,  nor  gude  senryss." 
Here  is  another  instance  how  the  editors  make  nonsense  of  the 
poets,  by  blundermg  the  text. 

•  "TfcaV' incd.1592. 

3  he  Sanct  Geilli  by  St.  Giles,  the  patron  saint  of  Edinburgh^ 

*  of  age. 
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Than  traistit  I  *,  without  demand^ 
To  be  promovit>  to  sum  land ; 
Bot,  my  asking,  I  gat  over  sone. 
Because  ane  clips  ^  fell  in  the  mone. 
The  quhilk  all  Scotland  maid  on  steir  '  -, 
Than  did  my  purpose  ryn  arreir*. 
The  quhilk  war  langsum  till  declair^ 
And  als  my  hart  is  wounder  sair^^ 
Quhen  1  have  in  remembrance^ 
The  suddand  change^  to  my  mischance. 
The  king  was  bot  twelf  yeiris  of  age, 
Qiihen  new  rewlaris  came^  in  thair  rage ; 
For  common-weiU  makand  na  cair^ 
Bot  for  thair  profyte  singulair. 

Impnidttntly»  lyke  witles  fulis^ 
Thay  tuke  the  young  prince  fra  the  sculis 
Quharehe,  under  obedience. 
Was  leirnand  vertew,  and  science, 

«  Then  trusted  L 

*  cHpsi  eclipse:  at  Chaucer  has  clipsy,  for  eclipsed.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  revolution,  in  the  Scotish  government,  during 
the  year  1524,  virhen  the  king  was  twelve  years  of  age ;  and 
the  Douglases  gained  the  ascendancy :  The  king's  old  servants 
were  dismissed. 

3  set  in  a  bustle. 

*  ryn  arreki  fall  backi  So  atere^  In  R.  of  Brunne,  and 
Chaucer. 

6  wondrous  sore. 

8  2 
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And  baistely  pat  io  his  band^ 
The  governance  of  all  Scotland  $ 
As  quha  wald^  in  ane  stormie  blast, 
Quhen  marinaris  bene  all  agast, 
Tbrow  danger  of  the  seis  rage^ 
Wald  take  ane  chylde  of  tender  age, 
Quhilk  never  had  bene  upon  the  sey. 
And  to  his  bidding  all  obey, 
Gevyng  hym  haill  the  govemall. 
Of  schip,  merchand,  and  marinall'. 
For  dreid  of  rockis,  and  foreland. 
To  put  the  ruther  in  his  hand : 
Withoat  Goddis  grace,  is  na  refuge : 
Gifthare  be  danger,  ye  may  juge, 
I  geve  thame  to  the  devil!  of  hell  % 
Quhilk  first  devysit  that  counsell  5 
I  will  nocht  say,  that  it  was  tresoun, 
Bot^  I  dar  sweir,  it  was  na  resoun : 
1  pray  God,  lat  me  never  se  ring. 
Into  this  realme,  so  young  ane  king. 

I  may  nocht  tary  to  decyde  it, 
Quhow  than  the  court  ane  quhyle  was  gydU; 

'  mariners;  marinall,  for  the  rhyme:    So,  governance  it 
govemaille,  in  Chaucer. 

^  Lyndsay  often  breaks  out  into  indignation  against  the 
Oouglascs,  who  were,  for  .ages,  the  oppressors  of  Scotland. 
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Be  thame,  that  pertlie  ^  tuke  on  hand. 
To  gyde  the  kbg,  and  all  Scotland, 
And  als  langsum,  for  to  declair, 
Thair  facund,  flattering  wordis  fair : 

Schir,  sum  wald  saj,  your  majestic 
Sail  now  ga  to  your  libertie ; 
Ye  sail  to  na  man  be  coarctit. 
Nor  to  the  scule  na  mair  subjectit ; 
We  think  thame  verray  naturall  ful'ts. 
That  lemis  oyer  mekil  at  the  sculis : 
Schir,  ye  mon  leme  to  T3m  ane  speir. 
And  gyde  yow,  lyke  ane  man  of  weir  ; 
For,  we  sal  put  sic  men  about  yow. 
That  all  the  warld,  and  mo  sail  dout  yow. 
Than,  to  his  grace,  thay  put  ane  gaird, 
Quhilk  habtely  gat  thair  rewaird : 
Ilk  man  efter  thair  qualitie, 
Thay  did  solist  his  majestie. 
Sum  gart  him  ravdl  at  the  rakket', 

*  pertiiej  in  the  ed.  1568 ;  partUe,  in  the  ed.  1574, 1592,  and 
1597,  is  nonsense:  Pertlie;  petulantly,  audaciously,  as  in 
Shakspeare :  <*  Yondfr  walls  that  pertly  front  your  town.** 

®  ravell;  reTel,play, — made  him  play  at  theroArAre^;  perhaps 
tennis  I  a  play,  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a  racket:  This 
game  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer : 

**  But  can*st  thou  playin  racket  to  and  fro, 
**  Kettle  in,  dockeout,  now  this,  now  that  ?** 
The  game  appears  from  the  context  of  Chaucer  to  have  been 
'Unnis  i  It  seems  to  have  been  another  word  for  inconstancy. 
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Sum  harlit  him  to  the  hurly  hakket  *. 
And  sura  to  schaw  thair  courtlie  corsis*, 
Wald  lyid  to  Leith^  and  lyn  thair  horsis*. 
And  wichtly  wallop  *  over  the  sandis ; 
Thay  nouther  spairit  spurris,  nor  wandis, 
Castand  galmoundis  with  bendis^  and  beckis'^ 
For  wantones^  sum  brak  thair  neck  is : 
Thare  was  na  play,  hot  cartis  ^  and  dyce. 
And  ay  schir  flatterie  bure  the  pryce  ', 
Houndand  and  rowkand  ^,  ane  till  ane  uther, 
Tak  thow  my  part,  quod  he,  my  bruther. 
And  mak  betuis  u$  sicker  bandis  ^, 
Quhen  ocht  sail  vaik  ^^  amangis  our  handis,  . 

*  Some  carried  him  to  the  hurly  hacketf  a  schoolboy  sport* 
which  consists  in  sliding  down  a  precipice* 

*  courtly  persons. 

3  Here  are  the  horse-races,  on  the  sands  of  Leith. 

*  stoutly  gallop ;  they  rode,  neck,  or  nothing. 

5  cutting  capers,  with  bends,  and  playful  gesticulations. 

*  cards ;  and  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Cardinal,  he  again  sa- 
tirizes the  prelates  for  playing  at  cartis^  and  dyce:  Old  sir 
Rich.  Maitland  cries  out,  in  his  Moral  Ferses^  <<  Waste 
nocht  thy  gudis  at  the  dyce,** 

7  bore  the  pri^e. 

*  whispering,  and  crouching,  one  to  another. 
9  sure  bonds ;  lands,  in  the  old  English. 

i«  become  vacant. 
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That  ilk  man  stand  to  help  his  Mlow : 

I  hald  tharetOy  man^  be  alhallow  ^, 

Swa  thow  fische  nocht  within  my  boondis : 

That  sail  I  nocht^  by  Goddis  woundis^ 

Quod  he,  but  eirar  *  tak  thy  part : 

Swa,  sail  I  thyne,  be  Goddis  hart ; 

And  gif  the  thesaurer*  be  our  freind. 

Than  sail  we  get  bsuth  tak^  and  teind  \ 

Tak  he  our  part,  than  quha  dar  wrang  us  ? 

Bot^  we  sail  part  the  pelf  amang  us :  % 

Bot,  haist  us,  quhile  the  king  b  young. 

And  lat  ilk  man  keip  weill  ane  toung. 

And  in  ilk  quarter,  have  ane  spy^ 

Us  till  advertis  h^ustely, 

Quhen  ony  casualiteis 

Sail  happin  intill  our  cuntreis  j 

Lat  us  mak  sure  provisioun. 

Or  he  cum  to  discrecioun. 

Na  mair,  he  wats  ^  nor  dois  ane  sanct, 

Quhat  thing  it  bene  to  haif,  or  want : 

^  by  all  saints ;  aUhaUows ;  alkaUoWy  for  the  rhyme :  So 
Chaucer  uses  hallows,  for  saints. 

*  hut  error,  erar ;  sooner,  rather* 

3  This  potent  treasurer  was  Archibald  Douglas,  the  uncle 
of  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  seized  the  goTemment,  in  15S4. 

4  farm,  and  tithe. 

5  wtUs\  )p)OW9. 
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So,  or  he  be  of  perfyte  age. 

We  sal  be  sicker  of  our  wage ; 

And  syne,  lat  ilk  ane  carjl  /crave  uther. 

That  mouth  speik  mair,  quod  he,  my  brother  y 

¥or  God,  nor  I  rax  in  ane  raip ', 

Thow  micht  give  counsall  to  the  Paip  t 

Thus  lauborit  thay  within  few  yeiris. 

That  thay  became  no  paigis  peiris*> 

Swa  haistelie  thay  maid  ane  hand : 

Sum  gadderit  gold,  sum  conqueist  land, 

Schir,  sum  wald  say,  be  Sanct  Dionis, 

Geve  me  sum  fat  benefyis. 

And  all  the  pro£fyt  ye  sail  have, 

Geve  me  the  name, ,  tak  yow  the  lave, 

Bot,  be  his  bowis^,  war  weill  cummit  hame, 

l^o  mak  service,  he  wald  think  scbame : 

Syne  slip  away,  withouttin  more, 

Quhen  he  had  gottin  that^  he  sang  fore : 

Me  thocht,  it  was  ane  piteous  thing. 

To  se  that  fair  young  tender  king. 

Of  quhomei  thir  gallandis^  stude  nane  aw. 

To  pby  with  him,  pluk  at  the  craw  * : 

'  If  I  hang  in  a  rojse.  ^  pages'  equals. 

3  «  hullu,**  in  the  ed/l592:  the  pope's  bulls. 

4  «  what,**  in  the  ed.  1592.  «  gajlanti, 

•  Pbik  at  the  crawi  crow;  pigeon  him,  in  modem  phrast: 
So  in  G.  Douglas's  Police  of  Honour : 

**  Pluck  at  the  cratv,.they  cry(t,  deplome  the  ruik, 
<*  Pull;ui4  my  hair,  with  blecking  face  they  bruikf** 
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Thay  became  riche,  I yow  assure; 

Bot  ay«  the  prince  remanit  pure^ 

Thare  wa^  few  of  that  gamisoun*^ 

Hiat  lemit  hym  ane  gude  lessoun  3 

Bot^  sum  to  crak^  and  sum  to  clatter  % 

Sum  maid  the  iule^  and  sum^  did  flatter : 

Quod  ane^  The  devill  stik  me  with  ane  \iiMe, 

Bot^  schir^  I  knaw  ane  maide  in  Fyfe^ 

Ane  of  the  lustiest  wantoun  lassisj 

Quhareto^  schir^  be  Goddis  blude^  scho  passis'  : 

Hald  thy  toung,  brother^  quod  ane  uther, 

I  knaw  ane  fairer^  be  fyftene  futher^; 

Schir^  quhoi  ye  pleis  to  Linlithgow  pas, 

Thare  sail  ye  se  aoe  lustie  las : 

Now  trittell  trattill^  trow  low  *, 

Quod  the  thridman^  thow  dois  bot  mow\ 

Quhen  his  grace  cummis  to  fair  Stirling, 

Thare  sail  he  se  ane  dayis  darling : 

Schir,  quod  the  fourth  tak  my  counsel]. 

And  go  all  to  the  hie  bordell, 

>  party.  *  some  to  chat,  and  some  to  tattle. 

3  She  passes,  as  one  of  the  lustiest,  wanton  lasses,  in  Fyfe : 
l.yndsay  too  often  obscures,  by  his  verbosity,  a  plain  propo- 
titiozL  By  God!^  blood,  was  a  very  commpn  oath  among  the 
old  poets. 

4  Juiker  means  in  general  a  great  quantity,  or  number. 

^  contemptuous,  but  umneaning  expressions.  ^  jpty 
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Thare  may  we  lowp  at  libertie, 

Withouttin  ony  gravitie. 

Thus  every  man  said  for  himself^ 

And  did  amang  thame  part  the  pelf}  , 

Bot  I,  allace !  or  ever  I  wist  *, 

Was  trampit  d9un  into  the  dust. 

With  hevy  charge,  withouttin  more : 

Bot,  I  wist  never,  yit,  quharefore  j 

And,  haistelie,  before  my  face, 

Ane  uther  slippit  in  my  place, 

Cluhilk  richelie*  gat  his  rewaird. 

And  stylit  was  the  auncient  laird. 

That  tyme,  I  micht  mak  na  defence, 

Bot,  tuke  perforce,  in  pacience  5 

Prayand  to  send  thame  ane  mischance. 

That  had  the  court  in  governance. 

The  quhilkis  aganis  me  did  maling, 

Contrair  the  plesour  of  the  king  j 

For  Weill  I  kriew  his  gracis  mynd. 

Was  ever  to  me  trew,  and  kynd  5 

And  contrair  thair  intentioun, 

Gart  pay  me  weiU  my  pensioun', 

*  knew. 

«  "  richelie^  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1568;  **  lichtUe,**  in 
the  ed.  1574;  "JuUlichtlie;'  in  the  ed.l592,  and  1597. 

3  Here,  then,  is  Lyndsay's  honest  acknowledgment,  that 
the  king  was  ever  kind  to  him ;  and  gart  pay  him  well  his 
pension. 
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Thocht  I  ane^quhyle  wantit  presence. 
He  leit  me  have  na  indigence ; 
Quhen  I  durst  nother  peip,  nor  luke, 
Yit  wald  I  hyde  me  in  ane  nuke. 
To  se  those  uncouth  vaniteis. 
How  thay  lyke  ony  besie  beis. 
Did  occupy  thir  goldin  houris. 
With  help  of  thair  new  govemouris  j 
Bot»  mycomplaynt,  ibr  to  compleit, 
I  gat  the  sour,  and  tliay  the  § weit : 
Als  Jhone  Makrery,  the  kingis  fiile ', 
Gat  dowbill  garmentis  agane  the  yule ; 
Yit,  in  his  maist  tryumphand  glore. 
For  his  reward,  gat  the  grandgore*; 
Now,  in  the  court,  seindilP  he  gois. 
In  dreid  men  stramp  upon  his  tois : 
As  1  that  tyme  durst  nocht  be  sene, 
Iifbppin  court,  for  baith  my  eine. 

AUace  !  I  have  na  tyme  to  tarie. 
To  schaw  yow  all  the  feirie  farie*. 
How,  those  that  had  the  governance, 
Amangis  thameselfis  raisit  variance, 

'  Pitscottie,  p.  204,  giving  an  account  of  James  V.*8  house- 
hold senrants,  mentions  John  Mackilrie,  the  king*s  fool. 

«  grandgore,  gletigore ;  the  venereal  disease. 

3  seldom.  <  bustle,  and  confusion. 
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And  quha  maUt  to  my  skaith  consentit^ 
Within  few  yeiris  full  sore  repentit, 
Quhen  thay  cold  mak  me  na  remeid> 
For  thay  wer  harlit  out  be  the  heid  \ 
And  utheris  tuke  the  goyerning^ 
Weill  wors  than  thay,  in  all  kin  thing  •• 
Thae  lordis  tuke  na  naair  regaird, 
Bot,  quha  ipicht  purches  best  rewairdi 
Sum  to  thair  freindis  gat  beneficeb> 
And  uther  siun  gat  bischopreis. 
For  every  lord,  as  he  thocht  best, 
Brocht  in  ane  bird  to  fill  the  nest. 
To  be  ane  wacheman  to  his  marrow, 
Thay  gan  to  draw  at  the  cat  harrow  ^: 
The  proudest  prelatis  of  the  kirk 
Was  fane  to  hyde  thame  in  the  mirk  *, 

*  dragged  out  by  the ,  head.  The  Douglases  were  turned 
out,  neck  aTuk  shotddersj  in  1528. 

*  full  worse  than  they  in  all  kind  of  things. 

3  cat  harrow  is  an  old  colloquial  word,  which  is  not  easily 
explained.  It  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  ancient 
cry  for  help,  under  the  interjection  haro.  See  Menage^  in  vo. 
So  Chaucer,  **  Out!  help  !  alas!  harow  /  he  gan  to  cry."  In 
the  ancient  French  policy,  the  har&  was  not  unlike  the  war 
cries  of  the  Scotish  elans.  The  objects  of  Lynds3y*8  satire 
obviously  looked  to  each  other  for  aid, 

4  dark. 
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That  tyme,  so  failzeit  was  thair  siclit  '• 

Sen  syne*  tbay  may  nocht  thole  the  licht 

Gf  Chiistis  trew  Gospell  to  be  scne. 

So  blyadit  is  thair  corporall  ene. 

With  warldlie  lustis  sensually 

Taking  in  realmes  the  governall, 

Baith  gyding  cottrt,  and  sessioun  ^, 

Contrair  to  thair  professioun^ 

Quhareof  I  think  they  suMe  have  schame. 

Of  spirituall  pr^istis  to  tak  the  name ; 

For^  Esayas  into  his  wark  S 

Callis  thame  lyke  doggis,  that  can  nocht  bark. 

That  callit  ar  preistis,  and  can  nocht  preche» 

Nor  Christis  law  to  the  pepill  teche : 

Gif  fortopreche,  bene  thair  professioun, 

Qohy  snid  thay  mell^  with  court,  or  sessioun  ? 

*  The  alliiaion  here  is  to  the  flight  of  uchblihop  Beatoa 
from  the  violence  of  the  earl  of  Angus. 

*  since  then. 

3  gydmg  courts  and  sesaimm :  The  bishops  were  the  most 
active,  because  the  niost  able  men,  both  in  the  court,  and  in 
the  committees  of  parliament,  for  administering  justice,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  court  of  session. 

*  This  reference  to  Eiay<u  is  again  mentioned,  in  his  Play ; 
•apposing  the  authority  of  Esayas  to  have  great  weight,  in 
soch  an  age.  It  is  often  recurred  to  by  John  Knox ;  as  it 
equally  suited  his  purpose  of  pnachmenL 

s  tmlli  meddle. 
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Except  it  war^  in  spirituall  thingts^ 
Referring  unto  lordis  and  kingis^ 
Temporail  causis  to  be  decydit : 
Gif  thay  thair  spirituall  office  gydit. 
Ilk  man  micht  say,  tbay  did  thair  partis^ 
Bot,  gif  thay  can  play  at  the  carti's. 
And  mollet  moylie,  on  ane  mule  *, 
Thocht  thay  had  never  sene  the  scule^ 
Yit,  atthisday>  als  weill  as  than. 
Will  be  maid  sic  ane  spiritual  man  : 
t'rincis  that  sic  pfelatis  promovis, 
Accompt  thareof  to  geve  behovis, 
Quhilk  sail  nocht  pas,  but  punischement. 
Without  thay  mend,  and  sore  repent. 
And  with  dew  ministratioun, 
Wyrk  efter  thair  vocatioun, 
I  wis,  that  thing,  quhilk  will  nocht  be, 
.  Thir  perverst  prelatis  ar  so  hie. 
From  tyme,  that  thay  bene  callit  lordis, 
Thay  ar  occasioun  of  discordis. 
And  largelie  will  propynis  hecht*. 
To  gar  ilk  lord  with  utfcer  fecht : 

-   ^  ride  softly  on  a  mule :    For  this  luxurious^  practice,  he 
again  attacks  the  bishops  in  his  Play,  where  he  thinks  it  ver^ 
sinful  for  old  men  to  ride  an  mnland  mtde.    All  this  shows  the 
practice  of  the  age,  and  the  prejudice^of  the  poet. 
«  presents  promise. 
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Gif,  for  thair  part,  it  may  availl, 
Swa  to  th6  purpose  of  my  tailj, 
Thatlyme,  in  court,  rais  greit  debait. 
And  everilk  lord  did  stryre  for  stait. 
That  all  the  realme  micht  mak  na  redding  *,• 
Quhill  on  ilk  syde  thare  was  blude  schedding. 
And  feildit  uther*,  in  land,  and  buigb. 
At  Linlithgow ',  Melros  \  and  Edinburgh  ^ : 
Bot,  to  deplore,  I  think  greit  pane. 
Of  nobiU  men,  that  thare  was  slane, 
Andals,  langsum,  to  be  reportit. 
Of  tbame  quhilk  to  the  court  resortit, 
Astyrrannis,  tratouris,  and  tnuu^ressouris. 
And  conuQoun  publict  plane  oppressouris, 
Menmurdresaris^,  and  commoun  theifiis. 
Into  that  court  gat  all  rel^ffis  ^ : 

>  DO  settlement. 

*  Fought  each  other,  in  the  country,  and  in  town. 

3  On  the  13th  Sept.  1526,  where  the  Douglases  defeated 
the  ^rl  of  L«nox. 

4  24th  July,  1526,  when  the  Douglases  defeated  the  Scots. 
s  SOth  April,  1520,  when    the  Douglases   defeated    the 

HamiltoDs  in  a  conflict,  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  which 
was  called  cU(fMst  the  causey  f  For  the  lords,  who  were 
slain,  see  Pitscottie,  215. 

•  men-murderers. 

7  This  is  Lyndsay's  description  of  the  rule  of  the  Douglases 
under  the  earl  of  Angus. 
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Thare  was  few  lordis  in  all  thir  landis^ 
£ot,  till  new  regentis  nlaid  thalr  bandls  '^ 
Than  rais  ane  reik,  or  ever  I  wist », 
The  quhilk  gart  all  thair  bandisbrist  *, 
Than  thay  allane,  quhilk  bad  the  gyding^  . 
Thay  could  nocht  keip  thair  feit  from  slyding : 
Bot^  of  thair  l3rffis,  thay  had  sic  dreid. 
That  thay  war  fane  till  trot  over  Tweid  \ 

Now,  potent  prince,  I  say  to  the, 
I  thank  the  haly  Trinitie, 
That  I  have  levit  to  se  this  day. 
That  all  thai  warld  is  went  away. 
And  thow  to  na  man  art  subjectit. 
Nor  to  sic  counsalouris>  coarctit*  : 
The  four  greit  vertues  cardinallis, 
I  se  thame,  with  the  principallis ; 
For,  Justice  haldis  hir  swerd  on  hie. 
With  hir  ballance  of  equitie, 

^  The  allusion  is  to  the  bonds  of  Manrenty  which  arose  from 
the  feebleness  of  government,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  timet.  . 

^  Then  rose  a  smoke  or  ever  I  knew. 

3  The  king  made  his  escape,  in  1528,  from  the  Douglases; 
which  circumstance  hurst  many  bands,         <>«: 

4  The  Douglases  were  attainted,  in  September  1528 ;  and 
obliged  to  flee  over  the  Tweed,  into  England. 

5  Here,  Lyndsay  triumphs  over  his  oppressors,  who  had 
Slow  trotted  over  Tweed, 


I 
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And^  in  this  realme^  has  maid  sic  ordour, 
Bmth  throw  the  hieland^  and  the  bordour. 
That  oppressioun^  and  all  his  ^lowis. 
At  hangit  hich  upon  the  gallowis ' ; 
Dame  Prudence  hes  the  be  the  heid. 
And  Temperance  dois  thy  biydill  leid^ 
I  se  dame  Force  mak  assistance^ 
Bearand  thy  targe  of  assurance. 
And  lusty  lady  Chastite, 
Hes'banischit  Sensualite : 
Dame  Ryches  takis  on  the  sic  cure, 
I  pray  God,  that  scho  lang  indure ; 
That  Povertie  dar  nocht  be  sene> 
Into  thy  hous,  for  baith  hir  ene*  ; 
Bot,  fira  thy  grace  fled  mony  mylis, 
Amangis  the  huntaris  in  the  His  '  -, 
Dissimulance  dar  nocht  schaw  hir  face, 
Quhilk  wount  was  to  begyle  thy  grace  $ 
Foly  is  fled  out  of  the  toun, 
Quhilk  ay  was  contrair  to  resoun  : 
Policie,  andpeice,  beginni»  to  plant. 
That  verteous  men  can  na  thing  want ; 

*  With  the  aid  of  parliament,  James  V.,  in  1529>  executed 
lerere  justice  on  the  highlanders,  and  the  borderers. 

'  both  her  eyes. 

3  Among  the  hunters  in  the  out  isleSi  the  Hebrides. 
you  h  T 
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And,  as  for  s^tbftdl  idle  lowi^ftS 
Sail  fettent  be^  in  tb^  galz^woift^  i 
Jbone  Uponland  b§^  fall  btytb>  I  trqw*. 
Because  th^  ry^pbe  ^us  fceipis  bi^  k^^  * : 
Swa  is  tb^r^  mocbt^  I  qi^ders^nd^ 
Witbont  gud©  prdovff  i«  this  fepd. 
Except  the  spirilujailitie  $ 
Prayand  thy  grac^^  thareto  b^^ve  ee. 
Cause  thame  mak  mimstratiouDj, 
Conforme  to  thair  vocatioun. 
To  preche  with  unfeinzeit  in.^utis. 
And  trewlie  u^  the  saeramentis^ 
Efter  Christia  iostUutionis,  . 
Leving  thair  v£^e  tica^itioaii^ 


»  idle  rogues* 

*  galleons,  galleys. 

3  John  Upland,  like  John  the  Commonweal,  was  a  ficti- 
tious personage,  who  was  brought  in,  by  the  poets  of  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th,  century,  to  complain  of  grievances :  Dunbar 
has  **.John  Upland's  Complaynt.**  Chaucer  introduces  him 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  to  complain  oibthe  ignorance  of  the 
churchmen,  and  he  appears  in  several  old  English  pieces. 

4  Because  the  rush  bush  keeps  the  cow :  James  V.  bad  made 
such  an  example  of  the  thieves,  and  executed  justice  on  rogues 
so  steadily,  that  it  was  of  him  a  common  sayi^gy  '^  T\k^  he 
made  the  rush  hus^  keep  the  cow,** 
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Ctuhilk  dois  die  sillie  sch^p  Hlude '> 

Qoham  for  Christ  Jesus  sched  his  blude^ 

As  supentitiofQS  (nlgramagis, 

Prayand  to  gravin  imagts, 

Expres  aganis  the  Lordis  oommand^ 

I  do^  thy  grace  till  understand : 

Gif  thow  to  mennis  lawis  assent 

Aganis  the  Lordis  comniandement, 

AsJeroboam^  andmonymo, 

Princis  of  Israeli^  also, 

Assentaris  to  idolatries 

Qohilkis  punist  war  richt  piteouslie. 

And  from  thair  realmes  wer  rutit  out ; 

So  sail  thow  be,  withouttin  dout> 

Baith  heir,  and  hyne^>  withouttin  nx>re. 

And  want  the  everlasting  glore ; 

Bot,  gif  thow  will  thyne  hart  inclyne. 

And  keip  hb  blessit  law  divyne. 

As  did  the  fitithfull  patriarkis, 

Baith  in  thair  wordis,  and  in  thair  warkis. 

And  as  did  mony  faithfiill  kingis 

OflsraeU,  during  thair  ringis, 

*  to  illude ;  to  deceive,  to  mock,  to  jmpose  on,  as  in  Spenser : 
**  Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him  strait, 

"  And  falsed  oft  his  blow,  t*iUude  him  with  such  bait." 

*  I  make  your  grace. 

3  Here,  and  hereafter :  hyne ;  hence. 
#  T  2 
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As  king  David,  and  Salomone, 

Quha  iinagis  wald  suffer  none. 

In  thair  riche  tempillis  for  to  stand ; 

Becaiis  it  was  nocht  Goddis  command  5 

Bot,  distroyit  all  idolatrie. 

As  in  the  Scripture  thow  may  sic, 

Quhose  riche  reward  was  hevinlie  blis, 

Quhilk  sal  be  thyne,  thow  doand  this. 

Sen  thow  hcs  chosin  sic  ane  gaird, 

Now,  am  I  sure,  to  get  rewaird  \ 

And  sen  thow  art  the  richest  king. 

That  ever,  in  this  realrae,  did  ring. 

Of  gold,  and  stonis  precious, 

Maist  prudent,  and  ingenious. 

And  hes  thy  honour  done  avance. 

In  Scotlaud,  Ingland,  and  in  Fi'ance> 

Be  martiall  deidis  honorabill. 

And  art  till  every  vertew  abill, 

1  wat  thy  grace  will  nocht  misken  *  me, 

Bot,  thow  will  outher  geve,  or  len  me : 

Wald  thy  grace,  len  me,  to  ane  day. 

Of  gold,  ane  thousand  pound,  or  tway  ', 

And  I  sail  fix  with  gude  intent. 

Thy  grace  ane  day  of  payment, 

*  Lyndsay  was  soon  after  made  lion-ldng;  so  that  he  had 
the  reward,  which  distinguished  him  ever  after. 

-  miiilinow,  forget.  3  t\Yo,twa;  tway,  metri  gratia. 
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With  seillit '  obligatioun. 
Under  this  protestatioun, 
Quhen  the  Bas,  aud  the  He  of  May*, 
Beis  set  upon  the  Mont  Sinay  : 
Cluhen  the  Lowmound  besyde  Fa]kland% 
Beis  Itftit  to  Northumberland : 
Quhen  kirkmen  yairnis  *  na  dignitie. 
Nor  wjrffis  na  soveranitie. 
Winter  but  frost,  snaw,  wynd,  or  rane. 
Than  sal  I  geve  thy  gold  agane  -, 
Or,  I  sail  mak  the  paymejit, 
^Efter  the  day  of  jugendent, 
Withui  ane  moncth,  at  the  leist, 
Quhen  Sanct  Peter  sail  mak  ane  feist. 
To  all  the  fischaris  of  Aberladie^, 
Swa  thou  have  myne  acquittance  reddie  ; 
Failzeand  thareof,  be  Sanct  Phillane  ^ 
Thy  grace  gcttis  never  ane  groat  agane  -, 

>  sealed. 

»  The  Bass,  and  the  Isle  of  May,  are  two  well-known  islpts 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

3  The  Lowmond  hill,  near  Falkland,  in  Fife. 

*  desires  ardently :  Lyndsay  loses  no  opportunity  of  girding 
at  the  kirkmen,  a  poetical  practice,  indeed,  which  began  early 
in  England. 

5  The  fishers  of  j4berladie,  in  East  Lothian,  were  more 
famous  then,  than  they  are  at  present. 

^  St.  Phillan  is  said  by  legend  to  have  flourished,  at  the 
l>egipning  of  t|ie  8th  century.    He  is  supposed,  by  the  same 
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Gif  thou  be  nocht  content  of  Has, 
I  man  requeist  the  King  of  bEs, 
That  he  to  me  have  sum  regaird^ 
And  cause  thy  grace  me  to  rewaird : 
For^  David,  king  of  Israel], 
Quhilk  was  the  greit  propheit  royall, 
Sayis,  God  hes  haill  *  at  his  ccxnmand^ 
The  hartis  of  princis  in  his  hand: 
£vin  as  he  list*  thame  for  to  tume. 
That  man  thay  do,  without  8udge(»iie^« 
Sum  till  exalt  to  dignite. 
And  sum  to  depryve  in  poverte. 
Sumtyme,  of  layit  men  to  mak  lordis^ 
And  sumtyme,  lordis  to  bind  in  cordis. 
And  thame  alluterlie  distroy. 
As  plesis  God,  that  royall  roy^ 

authority,  to  have  aided  Robert  Bruce>  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbume.  That  great  prince,  certainly,  con8ecrate4  a  mo- 
nastery to  St.  Fillan,  in  Glen  Dochart,  Perthshire. 

»  all. 

*  As  he  chooses,  wills ;  So  in  tlie  Fairy  Queen : 

**  To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  wall, 
^  Point  what  you  Ust,  I  nought  refuse  at  alL" 

And  in  Shakspeare : 

**  Now  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself, 
**  It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  Zifli.'* 

3  That  must  they  do,  without  sojourn,  delay. 
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For  thow  art  bot  ane  instrument. 

To  that  greit  King,  omnipotent : 

So  quhen  it  pleisls  his  Excellence, 

Thy  grace  sail  mak  me  reconjpence. 

Or  he  sail  cause  me  stand  content. 

Of  qujret  lyfe,  and  sober  rent'. 

And  tak  me,  in  my  latter  age. 

Unto  my  sempil  hermitage  *, 

And  spend  that  my  eJdaris  wun  ', 

As  did  Diogenes  in  his  tun  3 

Of  this  Complaynt,  with  mynd  fill  nieik. 

Thy  gracis  answeir,  schir,  I  beseik« 

aUOO  LTNDSAT 
T9  THE  KING. 

<  small  estate. 

*  Simple  hermitage :  I  suspect,  thiB  was  not  Lyndsay*s 
ivord ;  as  where  he  mentions  the  thing,  in  other  places,  he 
spells  the  word  differently :  The  context  requires  heritage. 

s  Gannilton,  aii4  the  Mount. 
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TESTAMENT  and  COMPLAYNT 

OF 

OUR   SOVERANE   LORDIS    PAPINGOS 

KING    JAMES    THE    FYFT  ; 

Quhilk  lyes  sore  woundit*,  and  may  nocht  de,  till  every  man 

have  bard  quhat  scho  sayis :  quharefor,  gentill  redaris, 

haist  yow,  that  scho  3  wer  out  of  pane. 

'  I^yndsay's  own  Comploynt  had  succeeded  so  well, 
that  he  sooii  resolved  to  write  a  fresh  Complaynt  of  a 
very  different  personage.     When  our  poet  closed  his 

*  Papingo  was  merely  the  Scotish  mode  of  spelling  the  Eng- 
lish popingay ;  as  indeed  Lyndsay  himself  spells  the  same 
word,  jMpiTigay,  in  his  Monurchies :  This  is  the  old  English 
name  of  the  parrot;  as  in  Chancer,  **  Singeth  wel  merier  than 
the popingay ;"  also  in  Shakspeare,  **  To  be  so  pestered  with  a 
popingay;"  And^  Coles  explains  the  popingay  to  be  SL-greemsh 
parrot. 

*  "  quhilk  lyes  sore  woundit^*  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558  5 
and  is  supported  by  the  English  ed.  1538,  in  a  different  spel- 
ling; «  which  lyeth  sore  tuounded"  The  ed.  1568,  1574,  and 
1592,  have  substituted,  **  Lyand  sore  wound^t** 

3  Theed.  1538,  and  1558,  have  Ae,  the  subsequent  ed.  5cAo : 
And  Lyndsay  himself  makes  the  pye  call  the  papingo  sister, 
I  suspect  the  blunder  was  committed  by  Lyndsay  himself,  and 
not  by  the  first  printers. 
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Complaint,  in  1529,  every  thing,  and  every  body, 
seem  to  have  been  reformed }  there  was  nocht, 

'^  Without  gude  ordour,  in  this  land, 
*'  Except  the  Spiritualitie.** 

He  now  brings  out  the  king's  parrot  to  laugh  at  the 
ecclesiastical  persons,  and  proceedings ;  approaching 
in  his  ambition  of  satire,  and  ardour  of  reform,  to 
the  very  border  of  scurrility,  and  profaneness :  It 
must,  however,  be  allowed  that,  if  his  satire  be  sharp, 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  sly ;  if  his  reprehensions  be 
vehement,  they  are  often  just ;  and  if  his  design  be 
generous,  his  views  are  narrow,  and  his  means  are 
had.  He  divides  this  satirical  poem,  that  is  written 
in  seven-line  stanzas,  witli  alternate  rhymes,  and  in 
ten-syllable  verse,  into  several  sections,  which  are  ju- 
diciously applied  to  different  topics.  The  Prolog,  he 
begins,  by  apologizing,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  poets,  for  his  want  of  ingyne,  and  for  his  defi- 
cience  of  mater  3  the  poets  auld,  having  exhausted, 
in  termes  rethorical,  everilk  matter  both  tragedie, 
and  storie,  and  thatsa  ornatlie,  that  nothing  remained 
for  his  dull  intelligence^  either  of  subject,  or  embellish- 
ment. He  now  breaks  out  into  a  just  celebration  of 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lidgate,  who  were  conceived 
to  be  beyond  compare,  and  said  to  be  inimitable  j 
''  Whose  sweet  sentence  through  Albion  ben  sung." 
From  ^celebrating  thus  the  fathers  of  English  poesy. 
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Lyndsay  proceeds  to  speak>  in  termes  aureaii  of  Dun* 
bar,  Douglas^  the  bishop  of  Dunkdl^  and  other  poetk 
of  his  country,  both  the  dead,  and  the  living,  with 
whose  writings,  and  merits,  he  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly   acquainted :    our  author    shows,   indeed^ 
throughout  his  various  poems,  that  be  bad  read  much^ 
and  remembered  what  he  had  read  ^  as  we  might  iii-r 
fer  from  his  retrospections,  and  adaptations.  Lyndsay 
goes  on,  in  his  second  division,  to  illustrate  an  axiom^ 
which  is  of  great  importance    to   mankind,    that, 
'*  Wha  climmis  too  high,  perforce  his  feet  must  fail.** 
To  establish  this  position,  he  perches  the  parrot  on  thft 
topmost  branch  of  the  highest  tree,  whence  she  is 
thrown  down,   when  Boreas  blew  a  fretting  blasts 
and  when  he  gives  her  not  only  power  of  speech,  but 
endows  her  with  the  faculty  of  reflection.     Our  poet, 
in  his  third  section,  by  an  easy  fiction,  makes  this    • 
unfortunate  bird  '^  give  her  counsall  to  the  king,"  by 
spreading  out  before  him  tlie  Scotish   ChronikiUig, 
^'  Whilk  might  be  mirrour  to  his  majestie."     Lynd^ 
say  makes  the  [papingo,  in  his  fourth  division,  address 
her  brether  of  the  court,  on  whom  she  tries  to  impress 
this  lesson  of  experience,  *^  Wha  sittes  imist  hie  sail 
'*  find  the  sait  maist  slidder.'*     Our  poet,  in  his  last 
section,    introduces   *'  the  commoning  bet^ix  the 
^'  papingo  and  her  haly  executoris  -"  the  pye,  a  canoii 
regular 5  the  raven,  a  black  monk;  and  the  gled,  a  holy 
freir:    In  the  conversation  of  the  papingo,  with  suc^ 
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executorSi  the  reader  ^Kdll  find  what  might  easily  be 
expected^  in  such  a  place,  from  sach  parties^  much 
retrospective  history^  many  elegant  fictions,  and  some 
usefiil  satire.  The  Camplatfni  of  the  Pttprngo,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  finished  of  Lyndsay's  pieces,  was 
written  by  him,  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  year 

1530. 


The  P&oLOG. 

LivoT  post  fata  quiescit. 

SvrrosB  I  had  ingyne  angelicall. 

With  sapience  mair  than  Salamonicall  ^, 

I  notS  quhat  mater  put  in  memorie; 

The  poetis  auld,  in  style  heroically 

In  breve  subtell  termes  rethoricall. 

Of  everilk  mater,  tragedie,  and  storie, 

j5a  omatlie  ',  to  thair  heich  laud,  and  glorie, 

>  SdUynwidcal  was  the  English  spelling  of  that  age. 
•  1  not;  an  abbreyiation,'^  for  1  know  -not;  as  in  Chaucer: 
^  But,  soth  to  sayn,  /  not  how  men  him  canis.** 

3  Milton  has  *^  vmate"  in  the  same  sense;  but,  the  English 
writers  seem  to  hare  dropped  the  adverb;  crnatlie.  In  the 
^|roimte9>it  isasked:—       ^ 

«*  What  thing  of  sea,  or  land, 
**  Female  of  sex,  it  seems, 
**  That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate^  and  gay, 
"  Comes  this  way,  sailing?** 
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Haith  1  done  indyte,  quhais  supreme  sapience 
Transcendith  far  the  dull  intelligence^ 


Of  poetis  now,  intill  our  vulgar  toung : 
For  quhy  ?  the  bell  of  rethorick  bene  roung. 
Be  Chawcer,  Gower,  and  Lidgate  laureat. 
Quba  dar  presume  thir  poetis  till  irapung  ? 
Quhais  sweit  sentence  throuch  Albion  ben  sung ; 

»  **  Haith,**  in  the  ed.  1558,  is  gewerally  changed  to  «*  kes,** 
in  the  subsequent  editions. 

*  I  have  added  here  the  first  stanza  of  the  English  ed.  1538, 
in  order  to  show  the  more  critical  rea4er  how  this  stanza 
ctaiids,  in  that  early  edition ; 

Suppose  I  had  ingyne  angelical! 
With  sapience  never  Salomonical 
I  not  what  mater  put  in  memory 
The  poetb  olde  in  stile  heroycal 
In  breve  subtile  termes  rethoricaU 
Of  everylk  mater  tragedie  and  story 
So  omatly  to  their  hie  laude  and  glory 
Hath  done  indite  whose  supreme  sapience 
Transcendeth  far,  the  dull  intelligence. 

In  this  stanza,  there  are  only  two  points;  the  (,)  in  the  last 
line,  after  far,  and  the  (.),  after  intelligence :  And,  they  are 
both  wrong,  particularly,  the  last,  which  shuts  up  the  sense, 
though  the  sense  be  carried  over  to  the  next  stanza.  But, 
pointing  was  not  understood  then,  either  in  Scotland,  or  in 
England.  We  may  infer,  th^n,  that  the  pointi:pg  of  I^yndsay 
is  not  his  own. 
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Or  qulia  can  now  the  warkis  contre&ity 
Off  Kennedie  *  with  termes  aureait  ? 
Or  of  Dunbar ',  qulia  language  had  at  large. 
As  may  be  sene^  intlll  his  goldin  Targe : 

Cluintyn,  Merser,  Rowl,  Henderson ',  Hay,  and  Hoi* 

land, 
Thocht  thay  be  deid,  thair  libellis  bene  levand, 
Quhilkis,  to  reherse,  makith  reidaris  to  rejose, 
Allace!  for  ane,  quhilk  lamp  was  of  this  land*. 
Of  eloquence  the  flowand  balmy  strand  3 
And,  in  our  Inglis  rethorick,  the  rose. 
As  of  .rubeis,  the  carbiuickle  bene  chose  3 
And,  as  Phebus  dois  Cynthia  precell  3 
Sa,  Gawin  Dowglas,  bischop  of  Dunkell, 

>  The  ed.  1538  and  1558  begins  those  two  lines  «  Off  Ken^ 
nedie;  Or  of  Dunbar;"  The  ed.  1568,  1574,  and  1597,  blunder- 
ingly pi  int  those  exprcGsions  "  Or  of  Kennedie;  Of  Dunbar*^ 

3  All  the  ed.,  including  the  English  ed.  of  1538,  speak  of  this 
poet  by  the  name  of  Henrlersmi:  He  was  called  Robert  Hen- 
derson, by  the  earl  of  Kelly,  and  other  aged  ^cotish  scholars. 
Tyr.  Chaucer,  v,  5.  p.  17 :  Yet,  has  the  late  Mr.  Sjbbald  called 
him  Henry souy  in  opposition  to  Lyndsay :  and  Mr.  Sibbald  has, 
contrary  to  all  the  editions, omitted  **and"  between  Hay,  and 
Holland:  But,  of  the  interpolations,  and  blunders,  of  this 
chronological  editor,  there  is  no  end. 

4  "  was  of  this  land  "  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1538, 1558,  and 
1568;  the  ed.  1574,  1592,  1597,  and  Sibbald  have  interpo- 
lated *♦  in  this  land" 
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Haith »  done  indyte,  quhais  supreme  sapience 
Transcendith  far  the  dull  intelligence  ^ 

Of  poetis  now,  intill  our  vulgar  toung  : 
For  quhy  ?  the  bell  of  rethorick  bene  roung. 
Be  Chawcer,  Gower,  and  Lidgate  laureat. 
Quba  dar  presume  thir  poetis  till  impung  ? 
Quhais  sweit  sentence  throuch  Albion  ben  sung; 

«  «*  Haithy'  in  the  ed.  1558,  is  gewerally  changed  to  «  kes," 
in  the  subsequent  editions. 

«  I  have  added  here  the  first  stanza  of  the  English  ed.  1538, 
in  order  to  show  the  more  critical  rea4er  how  this  stanza 
•tauds,  in  that  early  edition : 

Suppose  I  had  ingyne  angelicall 
With  sapience  never  Salomonical 
I  not  what  mater  put  in  memory 
The  poetb  olde  in  stile  heroycal 
In  breve  subtile  termes  rethoricaU 
Of  everylk  mater  tragedie  and  story 
So  omatly  to  their  hie  laude  and  glory 
Hath  done  indite  whose  supreme  sapience 
Transcendeth  far,  the  dull  intelligence. 

.  In  this  stanza,  there  are  only  two  points;  the  (,)  in  the  last 
line,  after  far,  and  the  (.),  after  intelligence :  And,  they  arc 
both  wrong,  particularly,  the  last,  which  shuts  up  the  sense, 
though  the  sense  be  carried  over  to  the  next  stanza.  But, 
pointing  was  not  understood  then,  either  in  Scotland,  or  in 
England.  We  m?iy  iirfer,  th^n,  that  the  pointiipg  of  I-yndsay 
is  not  his  own. 
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Or  quha  can  now  the  warkis  contre&it. 
Off  Kennedie  *  with  termes  aureait  ? 
Or  of  Dunbar  *,  qulia  language  had  at  large. 
As  may  be  sene,  intlll  his  goldin  Targe : 

Cluintyn,  Merser,  Rowl,  Henderson ',  Hay,  and  Hoi* 

land, 
Thocht  thay  be  deid,  thair  libellis  bene  levand, 
Quhilkis,  to  reherse,  makith  reidaris  to  rejose, 
AUace!  for  ane,  quhilk  lamp  was  of  this  land*. 
Of  eloquence  the  fiowand  balmy  strand  j 
And,  in  our  Inglis  rethorick,  tlie  rose. 
As  of  .rubeis,  the  carbiuickle  bene  chose  5 
And,  as  Phebus  dois  Cynthia  precell  -, 
Sa,  Gawin  Dowglas,  bischop  of  Dutikell, 

»  The  ed.  1538  and  155S  begins  those  two  lines  ^  Of  Km^ 
nedie;  Or  of  Dunbar;**  The  ed.  1568,  1574,  and  1597,  blunder- 
ingly pi  int  those  expressions  "  Or  of  Kennedie;  Of  Dunbar.** 

3  All  the  ed.,  including  the  English  ed.  of  15.38,  speak  of  this 
poet  by  the  name  of  Hemlersmi:  He  was  called  Robert  Hen- 
liersoji,  by  the  earl  of  Kelly,  and  other  aged  ^cotish  scholars. 
Tyr.  Chaucer,  v.  5.  p.  17 :  Yet,  has  the  late  Mr.  Sibbald  called 
him  Hem'i/su7i,  in  opposition  to  Lyndsay :  and  Mr.  Sibbald  has, 
contrary  to  all  the  editions, omitted  ^and**  between  Hay,  and 
Holland:    But,  of  the  interpolations,  and  blunders,  of  this 

.   chronological  editor,  there  is  no  end. 

4  **  was  of  this  land  "  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1538, 1558,  and 
1568;  the  ed.  1574,  1592,  1597,  and  Sibbald  have  interpo- 
lated **  in  this  land.** 
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Had,  quhen  he  wes  into  this  lande,  on  lyve, 

Abufe  vulgar  poetia  prerogatyve, 

Baith  in  practick,  and  speculalioan. 

I  say  na  malr,  gude  reidaris  may  discryve. 

His  worthy  werkis,  in  noamer  mo  than  fyre  s  % 

And,  speciallie,  the  trew  transktioun 

Of  Virgin,  quhilk  bene  consolatioun 

To  cunning  men,  to  knaw  his  greit  ingyne, 

Als  Weill  in  naturall  science,  as  devyne. 

And,  in  the  courte,  bene  present,  in  thir  dayis^ 
That  ballatis,  brevis,  lustelie,  and  layis, 
Quhilkis  till  our  prince  daylie  thay  do  present. 
Quha  can  say  mair,  than  schir  James  Inglis  sayis 
In  ballatis,  &rsis  ^  *and  in  plesand  playis  > 
Bot,  Culross  haitli  his  pen  maid  impotent*. 
Kid,  in  cunnyng'  and  practik,  richt  prudent ; 
And  Steward,  quhilk  desyrith  ane  staitly  style. 
Full  ornate  warkis  daylie  dois  compyle. 

Stewart  of  Lome  will  carpe  richt  curiouslie, 
Galbraith,  Kinlouch,  quhen  thay  list  thame  applie 

» farse,  in  that  age,  signified  any  drollery,  or  droll  action  , 
adventure,  pleasantry.    Diet.  Comique,  in  vo.  Farcer 

>  His  promotion  to  tlve  abbacy  of  Culross  had  made  him 
too  impotent  to  write. 

3  knowledge. 
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Into  that  art,  ar  craftie  of  ingyiie : 

Bot^  DOW  of  late,  is  starte  up  haistelie, 

Ane  cunnyng  clarkj  qvihilk  wrytith  craftelie^ 

Ane  plant  of  poetis^  callit  Balleadyne  ^ 

Qahose  oraat  warkis>  my  wit  can  nocht  defyne : 

Get  be  into  the  courte  auctoritie. 

He  will  precell  Quintyn,  and  Kennedie. 

Sa^  thocht  I  had  ingyne>  as  I  have  none, 

I  wat  nocht  quhat  to  wryt,  be  sweit  Sanct  Jhone  : 

For  quhy  ?  in  all  the  garth*  of  eloquence. 

Is  na  thing  left,  hot  barrane  stok,  and  stane. 

The  polite  tennis  ar  pullit  everilk  ane. 

Be  thir  forenaimit  poetis  of  prudence  ; 

And  sen  I  find  na  uther  new  sentence, 

I  sail  declare,  or  I  depart  yow  fro. 

The  Complaynt  of  ane  woundit  Papyngo  : 

Quharefor,  because  myne  mater  bene  sa  rude 
Of  sentence,  and  of  rethorick  denude. 
To  rurall  folk,  myne  dyting  bene  directit. 
Far  flemit^  from  ihe  sicht  of  men  of  gude ; 
For  cunnyng  men,  I  knaw  will  sone  conclude, 

*  This  is  the  archdene  of  Moray,  who  translated  the  Sco* 
tish  Chronycies,  for  the  use  of  James  V. 

*  garth  is  garde»:    Mr.  SibbsJd  has  printed  ^eirthy**  fbr 
garth, 

3  Far  flemit ;  fat  removed  from  the  sight  of  respectable  men. 
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It  dow '  na  thing,  bot  for  to  be  ^ejectit : 
And  quhen  I  heir  myne  mater  bene  detractit. 
Than  sail  I  sweir,  I  maid  it,  bot  in  mowis*. 
To  landwart  lassis  ^,  quhilkis  keipith  ky  and  yowis. 


THE    COMPLAYNT 

OF 

THE  PAPINGO. 


QuHA  clinunis  to  hych,  perforce,  his  feit  mon  faillj 

Expreme*  I  sail  that/ be  experience, 

Gif  that  yow  pleis  to  here  ane  piteous  taill  ^ 

How  ane  fair  bird,  be  fatall  violence, 

Devorit  was,  and  micht  mak  na  defence, 

Contrair  the  deith^,  sa  failzeit  naturall  sti'entb^ 

As  efter,  I  sail  schaw  yow,  at  mair  lenth. 

»  It  dnwi  it  deserves.  *  in  jest. 

s  coutftry  lasses,  who  keep  kyne,  asd  ewes:  Sibbald  hath 
repeated  the  interpolation  of  the  ed.  1592,  in  substituting 
miikis,  for  keipith, 

4  Expreme  is  **  Expressed  in  the  ed.  1538:  Ejpreme  means 
here  to  explain ;  to  express. 

5  **  Contrair  the  deth**  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1538:  Lynd- 
say  almost  always  places,  as  here,  the  article  the,  before  death : 
Like  better  writers  cf  more  recent  times,  he  knew  not  the  pro- 
per use  of  the  article. 
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Ane  Papingo,  richt  plesand,  and  perfyte> 
Presentit  vra^  till  our  maist  nobill  king> 
Of  qvihonae  his  grace  ane  lang  tyme  had  delyte, 
Mair  fair  of  forme,  I  wat,  flew  never  on  wing : 
ThU  proper  bird,  he  gave  in  goveming> 
To  me,  quhilk  was  his  simpyll  servitore. 
On  qabome>  I  did  my  diligence,  and  cure : 

To  leme  hir  language  artificiallj 

To  play  platfiite,  and  quhissill  futebefore  ^ : 

fiot,  of  hir  inclinatioun  naturall, 

Scho  coontrafaitit  all  fowlis  les^  and  more> 

Of  hir  curage%  scho  walde  Mrithout  my  lore> 

Sing  lyke  the  merle,  and  craw  lyke  to  the  cok, 

t^ew  lyke  the  gled,  and  chant  lyke  the  laverok  | 

Bark  lyke  ane  clog,  and  kekill  lyke  ane  kae^, 
Blait  lyke  ane  hog\  and  buller  lyke  ane  bull  5 

^  These  Were  probably  two  popular  tunes,  which  tlie  psl- 
pingo  learned  to  whistle.  Platjute  is  in  Christ's  Kirk  on  the 
Green :  **  Platfutt  he  hobbit  up  with  bends.**  It  had  its  name,  no 
doubt,  from  the  cross  motion  of  the  feet^  in  dancing  to  this 
tune.  In  Cetokettne^s  JSoWy  oiu'rfide  is  mentioned,  as  the  name 
of  a  popular  dance,  when  that  piece  was  written. 

"  curage;  cure,  carc;-*of  her  own  head,  or  management. 

3  The  jackdaw,  and  not  the  Jaif,  as  in  Sibbald :  Lyndsay,  La 
hn  Play,  makes  Folly*s  bairns  cry  like  a  kae, 

«  hog,  here,  and  in  other  places  of  Lyndsay,  means  a  young 
sheep. 

YOI^  t.  U  ' 
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Gaill  ]yke  ane  goik  ^  and  greit  qohen  scbo  wes  wae% 
Clim  on  ane  cord^  sjne  lauc^^  and  play  the  fiile : 
Scho  micht  have  bene  an6  menstral  agaoib  yule'; 
liiis  blyssit  bird  was  to  me  sa  plesand^ 
Quhare  ever  I  foreS  I  buie  hir  on  my4iand. 

And  sa  befeU,  in  till  ane  mirthful!  morrow, 

into  my  garth^  I  past  me  to  repose : 

This  bird,  and  I,  as  we  war  wount  aforrow, 

Amang  the  flowris  fresche,  fragrant,  and  fbrmose': 

My  vitall  spreitis  dewlie  did  rejose, 

Quhen  Phebns  rose,  and  rave*  the  ckudis  sabyll, 

Throuch  brichtnes  of  hb  bemis  atoyabyll. 

Withont  vapour,  was  weill  purificate 

The  temperate  air^  soft,  sober,  and  serene : 

The  eirth,  be  nature,  sa  edificate. 

With  holsum  herbis,  blew,  quhjrte,  reid,  andgrene ; 

Qubllk  elevate  my  spreitis  from  the  splene, 

*  the  gouk»  or  cuckoo. 

*  and  cry  when  she  was  wee,  or  woe :  Shakspeare  ha»  **lam 
wot  for  it ;  sorry  for  it,  as  in  the  old  JEnglish  writers.  Dodsley** 
Old  Plays,  v.  i.  p,  81. 

3  Here  is  a  fine  intimation  of  the  menstral  practice,  at 
Christmas,  in  that  age.  * 

4  Wherever  I  went^  I  bore  her  on  my  hand,  according  to 
the  practice  of  that  period,  as  to  hawks; 

5  beautiful ;  as  formout  in  Chaucen  •  pierced. 
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That  day,  Sa^oroe,  aor  Mtm,  durst  oodk  a{4>eir. 
Nor  £ole,  of  his  cove  \  he  darst  nocht  steir  ^ 

That  day,  porfoce,  behuffit  to  be  £ur. 
Be  infiaenoe,  ^ad  oours  celettiall : 
i^a  planeit  preifit^  for  to  perturbe  the  air  I 
For  Mercariqi,  be  moting  oattiFaU, 
Exaltit  wes  into  the  throne  tryumphall 
Of  his  maBsioun  onto  the  fyftene  gre^ 
In  his  awin  soverane  signe  of  Virgiae. 

That  day  did  Pbebus  pksandlie  depart. 
From  Gemini,  and  enterit  in  Cancer : 
That  day  Cupido  did  extend  his  dart  $ 
Venus  that  day  conjnnit  ivith  Jupiter } 
That  day  Neptunus  hid  him,  lyke  ane  sker^; 
That  day  dame  Nature,  with  greit  besynes, 
Fortherit  Fktra,  to  kyith  hir  craftynes  ^ 

k  «  cove  **  is  the  reading  of  the  earliest  editions :  Sibbald  has 
changed  it  to  «*  care.** 

•  stir. 

3  attempted  :  Fressit  was  mistakingly  substituted  in  the  ed. 
1592. 

4  fifteenth  degree. 

s  sA-er,  is  a  rock,  which  is  concealed  only  at  some  time  of 
the  tide. 

*  Helped  Flora  to  show  her  craftiness,  her  skill,  her  gay  at- 
tire: In  the  same  sense,  Chaucer  s^iys,  '^  Kitke  your  almesse 
vpon  m^  poure  wretch f»** 

V  2 
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And  retrograde  was  Man  in  Capricame ; 
And  Cynthia  in  Sagittar  asseisit  ^ : 
That  day  dame  Ceres^  goddes  of  the  come» 
Full  joyfnllie  Jhcme  Uponland  appleisit  * : 
The  bad  aspect  of  Satume  wes  appeisit^ 
That  day,  be  Jono,  of  Jupiter  the  joy, 
Perturband  spreitis  causing  to  hald  coy  K 

The  sound  of  biidis,  surmontit  all  the  skyis. 

With  melodie  of  notis  musicall : 

The  balmy  dioppis  of  dew  Titan  updiyis, 

Hingand  upon  the  tender  twistis  small. 

The  hevinlye  hew,  and  sound  angelicall. 

Sic  perfyte  plesour  prentit  in  my  hart. 

That  with  greit  pyne,  froni  tbyne  I  micfat  depart  f 

So,  still  amang  those  herbis  amiabiU, 
I  did  remane  ane  space,  for  my  pastance^ 
Bot,  warldlye  plesour  bene  sa  variabill, 
Mixit  with  sorrow,  dreid,  and  inconstancy 
That  thaxrintill  is  na  continuance ; 

»  asseisit  I  fixed,  settled. 

«  John  Uponland,  John  the  Countryman,  like  Joho^  BvB ; 
tppUisit',  pleased* 

3  hald  coye ;  hold  quiet :  Chaucer  has  royf ,  in  the  same 
tense;  and  he  has  coye^  as  a  verb}  **  And  eoym  *heni,  that 
thei  sale  no  harm  of  xne.** 

4  pastime. 
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Sa^  micht  I  say,  my  scbort  solace,  allace ! 
Was  drevin  in  dolour,  in  ane  lytill  space : 

For,  in  that  garth,  amang  those  fragrant  flouris. 
Walking  allane,  nane  bot  my  bird,  and  I: 
Unto  the  ^rme,  that  I  had  said  myne  hom*i8  ^ 
This  bird  I  set  upon  ane  branche  me  by, 
Bot,  scho  began  to  speill*  richt  spedilye. 
And  in  that  tre  scho  did  sa  heich  ascend. 
That,  be  na  way,  I  micht  hir  apprehend, 

Sweit  bird,  said  I,  bewar,  mont  nocht  over*hie, 
Retume,  in  tyme,  perchance  thy  feitmay  &ilze, 
Thow  art  richt  &t,  and  nocht  wdll  usit  to  flie> 
The  gredie  gled>  I  dreid  scho  the  assailze. 
I  will,  said  scho,  ascend,  vailze  quod  vailze  '> 
It  is  my  kjrne^  to  clim  ay  to  the  hicht. 
Of  fether,  and  bone,  I  wat  weill,  I  am  wicht: 

Sa,  on  the  heichest  lytill  tender  twist. 

With  wing  displayit,  scho  sat  full  wantounlye  5 

Bot,  Boi-eas  blew  ane  blast,  or  ever  scho  wist, 

■  his  moroing  prayers ;  hit  matins. 

*  to  speiU  I  to  climb. 

s  vail&ie  quod  vaUziei  happen  what  may:  Pr.  vaille  qui 
vmlU.  Diet.  Comique:  Lyndsay  repeats  thb  phrase,  ia*lus 
Hist,  of  Squyr  Meldrum.  % 

4  my  nature 
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Quhilk  brak  the  branche^  and  blew  fair  suddanlye, 
Down  to  the  ground,  with  mony  carofull  ciye. 
Upon  ane  stob ',  scho  lichtit  on  hir  breist. 
The  bfaide  ruschlt  out>  and  scho  cryit  for  aae  preist^ 

God  wat,  gif  than  vay  hdrt  wtes  wo  begone^. 
To  se  that  fowll  flychter  ^  anoang  the  dourii, 
Qohilk  with  grett  murnyng,  gan  to  roak  hir  mono : 
Now,  cummin  ar,  said  scho,  the&laU  hourisj 
Of  bitter  deith  now  mon  I  thole  the  schouris^  : 
O  dame  Nature,  I  pray  the  of  thy  grace, 
Len  me  laiser,  to  speik  ane  lytill  space : 

For  to  complene  my  fate  inforton^te. 
And  to  dispone  my  geir*,  or  I  departe. 
Sen  of  all  comfort,  I  am  desdate, 

1  a  stob\  a  sharp  pointed  stuxnp- 

^  she  cried  for  a  priest  i  This  is  one  of  Lyndsay's  sly  strokes 
at  auricular  confession. 

3  vx)  hegom ;  overwhefaned  with  woe ;  as  in  all  the  old 
poets, and  dramatists:  So  in  Chaucer,  *<  Tho  was  this  wretched 
woman  too-begone"  Cant.  Tales,  v.  5338 ;  and  in  Kyd's  CoT'-^ 
nelia,  "  Wretches,  they  are  woebegone."  Dodsley's  O.  P. 
V.  ii.  p.  289. 

«  flutter  s  flap  its  wii^  in  pain. 

*jc7totmsi  sorrowB. 

•  dispone  my  pxr  are  properly  law  expressions  of  the  Scotish 
jiirisprudence ; — to  dispose  of  her  goods  and  geirs  Chaucer 
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Allane^  except  the  dsiih,  heir  with  his  dart. 
With  awfull  cfaeir  >^  reddy  to  perse  myne  hart : 
And  With  that  word,  scho  take  ane  passioun. 
Syne  flatlyngis  fell,  and  swappt  into  swoon*. 

With  sory  hart,  persit  with  compassionn. 

And  ssAi  teiris,  distilling  from  myne  ene. 

To  here  that  Inrdis  lamentatioon, 

I  did  approche,  under  ane  hauthome  grene, 

Qohane  I  nucht  heir  and  se,  and  be  unsene : 

And  quhen  this  bird  had  swounit  twyse,  or  thryse, 

Scho  gan  to  speik,  saying  on  this  wyse : 

O !  fals  Fortune,  quhy  hes  thow  me  begylit  > 
This  day,  at  mome,  quha  knew  this  careful  cactt  1 
Vane  hope,  inthemyresoonhaithexylit^^ 
Havyng  sic  traist  into  thy  fenzeit  face. 
That  ever  t  was  brocht  into  the  court,  allace ! 


uses  dispone,  m  the  same  sense ;  <*  Godc  disponeth  *hem  all  f**-^ 
Geir^  gear^  gere;  goods,  chattels,  as  10  Shakspeare:  Heywrood 
talks  in  his  Four  Ps.  of  certain  characters  **  Pynnynge  up 
theyr  gere:**  Sibbald  has  foisted  in  gudis,  for  geir,  after  the 
ed.  1592. 

^  countenance. 

*  She  fell  into  a  swoon :  Swappe  means  to  fall  down  suddenly 
in  Chaucer:  Swapt;  squatted;  an  old  word,  says  Coles. 

a  Vaia  hope  had  baaished  her  rtaspn. 
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Had  I,  in  forrest,  fiowin  amang  my  fdris ', 
I  micht  full  Weill  haif  levit  monj  yeiris* 


prudent  counsall^  allace !  I  did  refuse^ 

Agane  resoun  usyng  myne  appetjte : 

Ambitioun  did  sa  myne  hart  abuse^ 

That  Eolus  had  me  in  greit  dispyte ; 

Poeitis  of  me  haith  mater  to  indyte, 

Quhilk  clam  sa  heich,  and  wo  is  me,  tharefore, 

Nocht  douting,  that  the  deith  durst  me  devore. 

This  day,  at  mome,  my  forme,  and  feddrem*  fair, 

Abufe  the  proude  pacok,  war  precelland. 

And  now  ane  catyve  carioun  full  of  cair, 

Bathand  in  blude,  doun  from  my  hart  distelland. 

And  in  myne  eir,  the  bell  of  deith  bene  knelland  i 

O  fels  warld,  fy  on  thy  felicitie  I 

Thy  pryde,  avarice,  and  immundicitie  ^. 

In  the,  I  se,  na  thing  bene  permanentji 

Of  thy  schort  solace,  3orrow  is  the  end ; 

Thy  fals  inforlunate  giftis  bene  bot  lent, 

This  day  full  proud,  the  mome  na  thing  to  spend ; 

O  ye  that  doith  pretend,  ay  till  ascend  ! 

*  equals,  companions ;  as  in  Lyndsay's  Play :  and  Ch^iucet 
U8C8-ycr(r,  in  the  samc^sense. 

•  fiddremi  her  feathers. 

3  unplfaimess,  corruption. 
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My  fatall  ende  have  in  remembrance^ 

And  70W  defende^  from  sic  unhappy  chance, 

Quhidder,  that  I  wes  strickin  inextasie. 

Or  thronch  ane  stark '  imaginatioun : 

Bot,  it  appeirit  in  myne  fantasie^ 

I  hard  this  dolent  lamentatioun : 

Thus  dullit  into  desolatioun% 

Me  thocht  this  bird  did  breve  '  in  hir  maneir, 

Hir  couQsall  to  the  king^  asjesallheir* 


The  FiHST  Epjstill  of  the  Papingo, 
Direct  <  till  our  soverane  lorde  king  James  the  Fyft 

PaBPOTBNT  prince,  j>eirles  of  pulchritude* ! 
Glore,  honour,  laud,  tryurophe,  andvictorie, 

>  stark  I  strong, 

*  Thus  thrown  into  sorrowfulness. 

3  Breve,  here,  in  the  French  sense«  means,  I  believe,  to 
write  down,  u\  her  own  manner,  punctually,  what  ha4  come 
into  her  mind.  See  the  Diet  Comique  in  vo«  Breve^  in  law,  U 
a  writ;  brevet^  a  brief,  a  pope's  bulL 

4  Dirtct  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1538,  and  1558. 

s  Prepeient  is  coined  by  Lyndsay  for  most  potent ;  as  he  has 
formed  preplesand^  and  precordial :  Peirles  of  pfidchritude ;  of 
unequalled  beauty,  handsomeness :  In  the  Epistle  Dedicatory 
tp  his  Preme,  Lyndsay  addresses  J^mes  V. :  <*  Richt  potent 
{irlnce  of  hie  imperiall  blude.'* 
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Gaill  lyke  ane  goik  S  and  greit  quhen  scho  wes  wae% 
Clim  on  ane  cord^  sjne  laudi^  and  pli^  the  fule ; 
Scho  micht  have  bene  an6  menstral  aganis  ynle^; 
This  bljssit  bird  was  to  me  sa  plesand^ 
Quhare  ever  I  fureS  I  bare  hir  on  m)hhand. 

And  sa  befell,  in  till  ane  mirthful!  morrow. 

Into  mj  garth,  I  past  me  to  repose: 

This  bird,  and  I,  as  we  war  woont  aforrow, 

Amang  the  flowris  fresche,  fragrant,  and  fbrmose": 

My  vitall  spreitis  dewlie  did  rejose, 

Quhen  Phebus  rose,  and  rare*  the  ckxidis  sabyll, 

Throuch  brichtnes  of  his  bemis  anqyabjll. 

Without  vapour,  was  weill  purificate 

The  temperate  air,  soft,  sober,  and  serene : 

The  eirth,  be  nature,  sa  edificate. 

With  holsum  herbis,  blew,  quhyte,  reid,  andgiene  j 

Quhilk  elevate  my  spreitis  from  the  splene, 

>  the  gouk»  or  cuckoo. 

*  and  cry  when  she  was  wae^  or  woe :  Shakspeare  ha»  « I  am 
ux}«  for  it ;  Berry  for  it,  as  in  the  old  English  writers.  Dodsleyli 
Old  Plays,  v.  i.  p.  21. 

3  Here  is  a  fine  intimation  of  the  menstnd  practice,  at 
Christinas,  in  that  age.  ' 

4  Wherever  I  went^  I  bore  her  on  my  hand,  according  to 
the  practice  of  that  period,  as  to  hawks; 

s  beautiful ;  as  formous  in  Chaucer*  *  pierced. 
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That  day,  S^^anie»  aor  M^m,  durst  wxht  spj^ix. 
Nor  £ole,  of  his  cove  \  he  durst  nocht  steir^ 


That  day,  poirforce,  bdiuffit  to  be  hk. 
Be  influence,  ^nd  coors  celettiall : 
JCa  planeit  preitit  ^  for  to  pcrturbe  the  air  > 
For  MercuriuS,  be  maVing  natarall, 
Exaltit  wes  into  the  throne  tryumphall 
Of  his  maBSioan  onto  the  fyftene  gre% 
In  his  awin  soverane  signe  of  Vii^giae. 

That  day  did  Phebos  pksandiie  depart^ 
From  Gemini,  and  enterit  in  Cancer : 
That  day  Cupido  did  extend  his  dart ; 
Venus  that  day  conjnnit  with  JufHter  5 
That  day  Neptunus  hid  him,  lyke  ane  sker^; 
That  day  dame  Nature,  with  greit  besynes, 
Fortherit  Fk)ra,  to  kyith  hir  craftynes  \ 

I  «(  cove  **  is  the  reading  of  the  earliest  editions :  Sibbald  hsu 
changed  it  to  *•  care.*' 

«  stir. 

3  attempted  :  Pressit  W4s  mistakingly  substituted  in  the  ed. 
1592. 

*  fifteenth  degree. 

s  sker,  is  a  rock,  which  is  concealed  only  at  some  time  of 
the  tide. 

*  Helped  Flora  to  show  her  craftiness,  her  skill,  her  gay  at- 
tire: In  the  same  sense,  Chaucer  says,  '^  Kithe  your  almesse 
vpon  m^  poure  uretthe,** 

U  2 
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And  retrograde  was  Mars  in  Capricome : 
And  Cynthia  in  Sagfttar  asseisit  * : 
That  day  dame  Ceres^  goddes  of  the  come^ 
Full  joyfullie  Jhone  Uponland  appleisit  * : 
The  bad  aspect  of  Satume  wes  appeisit^ 
That  day,  be  Jono,  of  Jupiter  the  joy, 
Perturband  spreitis  causing  to  hald  coy  K 

The  sound  of  birdis,  surmontit  all  the  skyls^ 

With  melodie  of  notis  musicall : 

The  balmy  droppis  of  dew  Titan  updryis, 

Hbgand  upon  the  tender  twistis  small. 

The  hevinlye  hew,  and  sound  angelicall. 

Sic  perfyte  plesour  prentit  in  my  hart. 

That  with  greit  pyne,  from  thyne  I  micfat  depart  $ 

So,  still  amang  those  herbis  amiabill, 
I  did  remane  ane  space,  for  my  pastance*, 
Bot,  warldlye  plesour  bene  sa  variabill, 
Mlxit  with  sorrow,  dreid,  and  inconstancy 
That  thairintill  is  na  continuance : 

*  asseisit;  fixed,  settled. 

^  John  Uponland,  John  the  Coimtryman,  Irlce  John  Bulls 
mppleisit\  pleased. 

3  hald  coye\  hold  quiet:  Chaucer  has  toye^  in  the  sainc 
sense;  and  he  has  coye,  as  a  verb}  **  And  eoyen  'hem,  that 
the!  saie  no  harm  of  xne.*' 

*  pastime. 
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Sa«  micht  I  saj,  my  schorl  solace,  allace ! 
Was  drevin  in  dolour^  m  ane  lytill  space : 

For,  in  that  garth,  aoiang  those  fr^rant  fiouris^ 
Walking  allane,  nane  bot  my  bird,  and  I : 
Unto  the  tyme,  that  I  had  said  myne  houris  \ 
This  bird  I  set  upon  ane  branche  me  by, 
Bot,  scfao  began  to  speill*  richt  spedilye. 
And  in  that  tre  scho  did  sa  heich  ascend. 
That,  benaway,  I  micht  hir  apprehend. 

Sweit  bird,  said  I,  bewar,  mont  nocbt  over*hie, 
Retume,  in  tyme,  perchance  thy  feitmay  &ilze, 
Thow  art  richt  £it»  and  nocht  weill  usit  to  flie. 
The  gredie  gled,  I  dreid  scho  the  assailze. 
I  will,  said  scho,  ascend,  yailze  quod  vailze  ', 
It  is  my  kyne^  to  clim  ay  to  the  hicht. 
Of  fether,  and  bone^  I  wat  weill,  I  am  wicht: 

Sa,  on  the  heichest  lytill  tender  twist. 

With  wing  displayit,  scho  sat  full  wantounlye  -, 

Bot,  Boreas  blew  ane  blast,  or  ever  scho  wist, 

^  his  moroiag  prayers ;  his  matint. 

*  to  speill ;  to  climb. 

s  vmhie  quod  vaUxiei  happen  what  may:  Pr.  vailU  qui 
vaille.  Diet.  Comique:  Lyndsay  repeats  thb  phrase,  ia'lus 
Hist,  of  Squyr  Meldrum.  « 

4  my  nature 
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Quhilk  brak  the  branche^  and  blew  fair  suddanlye, 
Down  to  the  ground,  with  mony  car^ull  ciyc. 
Upon  ane  stob ',  scho  lichtit  on  hir  breist. 
The  bfaide  ruschit  out>  and  scho  cryit  for  ane  preist^ 

God  wat,  gif  than  my  hart  wtes  wo  begone  ^, 
To  se  that  fowll  flychter  ^  amang  the  flouris, 
Qahilk  with  greit  marnyng,  gan  to  mak  hir  mone  : 
Now,  cummin  ar,  said  scho,  the^HallhoortSj 
Of  bitter  deith  now  mon  I  thoie  the  schouris^  : 
O  dame  Natwe,  I  pray  the  of  thy  grace, 
Len  me  laiser^  to  speik  ane  lytill  space : 

For  to  complene  my  &te  infertunate. 
And  to  dispone  my  geir*,  or  I  departe. 
Sen  of  all  comfort,  I  am  desdate, 

^  a  st6b\  a  sharp  pointed  stump. 

3  she  cried  for  a  priest  x  This  is  one  of  Lyndsay's  sly  strokes 
at  auricular  confession. 

3  wo  hegone ;  overwhelmed  with  woe ;  as  in  all  the  old 
poets.and  dramatists:  So  in  Chaucer, «  Tho  was  this  wretched 
woman  wo-begone,**  Cant.  Tales,  v.  5338 ;  and  in  Kyd*8  Cor^ 
nelia,  "  Wretches,  they  are  woebegone"  Dodsley's  O.  P. 
V.  ii.  p.  289. 

«  flutter  I  flap  its  wii^  in  pain. 

s  icJtcumi  sorrowB. 

•  diip^e  my  gtir  are  properly  law  expressions  of  the  Scotisk 
jurisprudence ; — to  dispose  of  her  goods  and  geir:  Chaucer 
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Allane^  except  the  ddth,  heir  with  his  dart^ 
With  awfiill  cfaeir  '^  reddy  to  perse  myne  hart : 
And  with  that  wordj  scho  tuke  ane  passiottb« 
Syne  flatlyngis  iell^  and  swappt  into  swoun  *. 

With  sory  hart,  persit  with  compassioan. 

And  ssAi  teiris,  distilling  from  myne  ene. 

To  here  that  birdis  lamentatioun^ 

I  did  ap(MY)cfae,  under  ane  hauthome  grene» 

Quhare  I  nucht  heir  and  se,  and  be  unsene : 

And  quhen  this  bird  had  swounit  twyse,  or  thryse, 

Scho  gan  to  speik,  saying  on  this  wj'se : 

O !  ^s  Fortune,  quhy  hes  thow  me  begylit  ? 
This  day,  at  mome,  quha  knew  this  careful  cactt  1 
Vane  hope,  in  the  my  resoun  haith  exylit  ^j 
Havyng  sic  traist  into  thy  fenzeit  face. 
That  ever  t  was  brocht  into  the  court,  allace ! 


uses  dispone,  in  the  same  sense ;  <*  Godc  disponeth  *hem  all  i^-^ 
Creir,  gear^  gtre;  goods,  chattels,  as  in  Shalcspeare:  Heywood 
talks  in  his  Four  Ps.  of  certain  characters  <*  Pynnynge  up 
theyr  gere  ;**  Sibbald  has  fmsttd  in  gudiSf  for  geir^  after  the 
cd.  1592. 

^  countenance. 

*  She  fell  into  a  swoon :  Swappe  means  to  fall  down  suddenly 
in  Chaucer:  Swapti  squatted;  an  old  word,  says  Coles. 

a  Vaia  hope  had  banished  her  rta^n. 
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Had  I,  in  forrest,  fiowin  amang  my  feiris ', 
I  micht  full  Weill  haif  levit  monj  yeiris. 

Prudent  counsall^  allace!  I  did  refuse^ 

Agane  resoun  usyng  myne  appety  te : 

Ambitioun  did  sa  myne  hart  abuse^ 

That  Eolus  had  me  in  greit  dispyte ;  ■ 

Poeitis  of  me  haith  mater  to  indyte, 

Quhilk  clam  sa  heich,  and  wo  is  me,  tharefore^ 

Nocht  douting,  that  the  deith  durst  me  devore. 

This  day,  at  mome,  my  forme,  and  feddrem*  fair^ 
Abufe  the  proude  pacok,  war  precelland. 
And  now  ane  catyve  carioun  full  of  cair, 
Bathand  in  blude,  doun  from  my  hart  distelland. 
And  in  myne  eir,  the  bell  of  deith  bene  knelland  j 
O  fals  warld,  fy  on  thy  felicitie ! 
Thypryde,  avarice,  and  immundicitie^ 

In  the,  I  se,  na  thing  bene  pemianentji 

Of  thy  schort  solace,  sorrow  is  the  end ; 

Thy  fals  infortunate  giftis  bene  bot  lent, 

This  day  full  proud,  the  mome  na  thing  to  spend ; 

O  ye  that  doith  pretend,  ay  till  ascend  ! 

*  equals,  companions ;  as  in  Lyndsay's  Play :  and  Ch^ucet 
qscs/erf,  in  the  same^sense. 
*fiddremi  her  feathers. 
3  uDplfaxmess,  corniption^ 
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My  fatall  ende  have  in  remembrance^ 

Aod  70W  defende^  from  sic  unhappy  chance, 

Quhidder^  that  I  was  strickin  in  extaae. 

Or  throuch  ana  stark  ^  imaginatioun : 

Bot^  it  appeirit  in  myne  fantasie^ 

I  hard  this  dolent  lamentatioun : 

Thus  dullit  into  desolatioun^ 

Me  thocht  this  bird  did  breve'  in  hir  maneir, 

Hir  counaall  to  the  king^  as  je  sail  heir« 


The  First  Epistill  of  the  Pafinoo^ 
IMrect  4  tUl  our  soverane  lorde  king  James  the  Fyft 

PasroTBST  prince^  1)6^^8  of  pulchritude^  ! 
Glore^  honour;^  laud,  tryumphe,  and  victories 

>  stark  i  strong, 

*  Thus  thrown  into  sorrowfuhiMft* 

3  Breve,  here,  in  the  French  scnse^  means,  I  believe,  to 
write  down,  in  her  own  manner,  punctually,  what  had  come 
into  her  mind.  See  the  Diet.  Comique  in  vo,  Breue^  in  law,  is 
a  writ ;  brevet^  a  brief,  a  pope's  bulL 

4  Dirfci  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1538,  and  1558. 

5  Prepotent  is  coined  by  Lyndsay  for  most  potent ;  as  he  has 
formed  preplesand^  and  precordial:  Peirles  of  pulchritude  i  of 
unequalled  beauty,  handsomeness :  In  the  Epistle  Dedicatory 
to  his  Preme,  Lyndsay  addresses  James  V. :  **  Richt  potent 
firlnce  of  hie  imperiall  blude.** 
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Be  to  thy  heich  exceHeot  cekitude  '> 
With  martiall  deidis^  digne  '  of  memorie. 
Sen  Atropos  consfimit  hatth  my  glorie. 
And  dolent  deith^  allacel  moa  us  depart, 
I  leif  to  the  my  tiew  unfeiizeit  hart : 

Togidder  with  this  ceduk'  rabsequent. 

With  maist  reverend  reconunendatioun  : 

I  grant,  thy  grace  gettis  roony  ane  document. 

Be  famous  fatliens  predicatioun. 

With  mony  notabill  narratioun. 

Be  plesand  poetis,  in  style  heroically 

Quhow  thow  sulde  gyde  thy  sait  imperially 

Sum  doith  deplore  the  greit  calamiteis. 
Of  divers  realmes  transmutatioun  ; 
Sum  piteouslie  doith  treit  of  tragedeis. 
All  for  thy  graces  informatioun : 
So  I  intend^  but^  adulatioun^ 


*  celsitude;  highness,  eminence:   So  Chaucer  ^.Goddes  of 
love  and  to  thy  ceUitude.** 

*  worthy ;  as  in  Cartwright's  Ordinary,  Dodsley's  O.  P. 
T.  X.  p.  236.  **  Make  cheer  much  dignet  good  Robert.'* 

>  schedule,  writing. 

*  how  thou  should  guide  thy  kingly  govemment ;  teat  ia« 
perial. 

5  withotu. 


I 
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IntomjbarfooarS  nuticall,  kidyie, 
Amangtherest^  sdar,  torn  thing  ftr  to  wiyte; 

Sorerane«  oonsave  this  timpjU  smdlitade 

Of(^5ciari8>  serving  thy  senzeorie  * : 

Quhagyrdis  thameweil  gettitpf  thy  grace  grritgude^ 

Qiiha  bene  injust,  degraditarof  gl^xie^ 

Aud  cancellat  out  of  thy  memorie ; 

Providing  syne  mair  plesandj  in  thair  plaoe^ 

Beieverichtsa^  sail  God  do  with  thy  grace. 

Considder  wdll  thow  bene  hot  officiare. 

And  wassaT  to  ^  that  King  mconaparabill : 

Preis  *  thow  to  pleis  that  puissant  prince  piieclaie> 

Thy  riche  reward  sal  be  inestimabill^ 

Exaltit  heich  in  glore  interminalnll^ 

Abone  archangellis^  virtues^  potescatis^ 

Plesandlie  placit  amang  the  princtpatis. 

Ofthyvertew,  poetis^  perpetuailye. 
Sail  mak  mentioon  unto  the  warld  be  endit : 
So  thow  exeroe  thyne  office  prudentlye^ 
Inhevin^  andeirth^  thy  grace  sal  be  commendit ; 
Quharefor  effeir%  that  he  be  nocht  oifendit^ 

*  barbarous.  *  leigidory. 

>  The  ed.  1592,  and  Sibbald,  have  tubstituted  ^ 

*  endeavour.  s  effwi  bewarOt 
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Qiihilk  hes  exaltit  the  io  ^  hdooar^ 
Of  hispepill  to  be  aoe  goveraour : 

And  in  the  earth,  hafh  maid  sic  ordinance. 
Under  thy  feit  all  thing  terrestrial!, 
Ar  subject  to  thy  plesaar>  and  pastance^ 
Baith  fowl],  and  fische,  and  faeifitis  pastorall. 
Men  to  thy  service,  and  wenaen,  thay  bene  thrall^ 
Halking,  hunting,  armes,  and  leiftiU  ^  amonr, 
Preordinat  ar,  be  God,  for  thy  plcsour,^ 

Maisteris  of  miuiike  to  recreat  thy  spreit. 
With  dantit '  voce,  and  plesand  instrument : 
Thus  may  thow  be  of  all  plesouris  repleit  ^ 
Sa  in  thyne  office  thow  be  diligent : 
Bot,  be  thou  iiind  sleuthiiill,  or  negligent. 
Or  injust,  in  thyne  executioqn, 
Thow  sail  nocht  faill  deyine  punitioun : 

Quharefor,  sen  thow  hes  sic  capacitie. 
To  lemQ  to  playe  sa  plesandlye,  and  sing, 
Byde  hors,  ri«  speirs,  with  greit  audacities. 

>  pastime. 

•  lawful:  Fop  «  Iqfuir  the  ed.  1592,  and  Sibbald,  havt 
substituted  « leitum:* 

9  dantit;  trained,  taughc 
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Schute  with  bandbow^  crosbow,  and  culvering, 
Amang  the  rest,  schir^  leme  to  be  ane  king  i 
Kjith^  on  that  craft,  thy  pregnant  fresche  ing7ne% 
Grantit  to  the,  be  infloenoe  devyne^ 

And  sen  the  definitioan  of  ane  king 

Is  for  to  half  of  pepiU  governance, 

Addres  the  first',  abufe  all  uther  things 

mi  put  thy  bodye  till  sic  ordinance,  . 

That  thy  vertew,  thyne  honour  may  avance  $ 

For  how  sold  princis  goveme  greit  r^ioniB, 

That  can  nocht  dewlie  gyde  thair  awiti  personii  f 

And,  gif  thy  grftce  wald  leif  richt  ple8andlie> 
Call  thy  oounsall,  and  cast  on  thame  the  cure : 
Thair  just  decreitis  defende,  and  fortifie. 
Bat  ^  gude  counsall,  may  na  prince  lang  indure ; 
Wyrk  with  counsalU  than  sail  thy  wark  be  sure  s 
Cbeis  thy  counsall  of  the  maist  sapient. 
Without  regarde  to  bhide,  lyches,  or  rent. 


*  show. 

•  thy  vigorous  intellect,  or  genius:  The  ed.  15d2,  and  Sib- 
UM,  have  interpolsitod  •*  that;'  fot "  thy,"  whereby  th«  %etL9€ 
{•marred. 

3  Prepare  thee,  first.  *  without. 
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Amangr  all  uther  paityme,  and  plesoor, 
Now^  ia  thy  adolescent  yeim  ymg  % 
Wald  thow  ilk  day  stodie  bot  half  aoe  hoar« 
The  regiment  of  princely  govemiog* 
Tothypepill,  it  war  ane  plesand  thing : 
Thare  noicht  thow  fynd  thy  awin  vocatioon^ 
How  thou  sulduse  thy  soeploart  awerd^  and  croun. 

The  Cronikillis^  to  knawj  I  tlie  exhorf> 
Quhilk  may  be  mirroar  to  thy  majestie : 
Thare  sail  thoa  find  batth  gnde«  and  e?ill  rqport> 
Of  everilk  prince,  efter  hia  qualitie :     . 
Thocht  thay  be  deid,  tbair  deidis  sail  nocht  dee ; 
Traist  weill  thow  sal  be  stylit,  in  that  stCHrie, 
At  thqw  deservis^  put  in  memcrie. 

Requeist  that  roy,  quhilk  rent  wes  on  the  rade% 
The  to  defend,  from  deidis  of  defiime» 
That  na  poeit  report  of  the  bot  gnde ; 
For  princis  dayis  induris  bot  ane  drame  : 
Sen  first  king  Fergus  bure  ane  dyadame, 
Thow  art  the  last  king  of  fy ve  score  and  fyve  ^, 
And  all  ar  deid,  and  nane  bot  thow  on  Jyye. 

<  yingf  for  the  rhyme,  is  often  used  by  Lyndsay ;  youngs  i 
The  king  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age* 
*  Lyndsay^s  description  of  our  JLord. 
^  Lyndsay  reckons  from  the  fabulous  Fergus. 
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Of  quhose  noaixier  fyftie  and  fyve  bene  slane. 

And  most  part,  in  thair  awin  misgovenianoe '  i 

Quharefor^  I  the  besdk,  raj  soverane, 

Considder  of  tbatr  lyrb  the  cinmmstanoe  $ 

And  quhen  thou  knawis  (he  cause  of  thair  iniarhancfy 

Of  vertew  than,  exalt  thy  saiUis  cm  hie, 

Traisting  to  chaip  that  faUidl  desteni^* 

Treit  ilk  trew  barron»  as  he  war  thj  brother^ 
Ouhilk  mon  at  neid%  the,  and  thj'  reakne  defend^ 
Quhen  siiddaiidKe  ane  doeth  oppres  ane  uther, 
Lat  justice  mixit  with  mercy  thatne  amend : 
Have  thou  thair  hartis,  thow  hes  yneucli  to  spend  | 
And  be  the  contrair,  thow  art  hot  king  of  bone. 
From  tyme  thjme  hekis^  hartis  bene  from  the  gone. 

■  The  fact  is,  that  few  of  the  Scotish  kings  died  quietly  itt 
^dr  beds :  But,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  corudtutionf  and  not 
of  their  awin  misgovemance :  Lyndsay  only  retailed  the  ilcti« 
tious  cant  of  2k>ece,  whose  CkrcmkilUs  were  translated  by 
BeHendene,  for  the  use  of  James  V.  Lidgate,  and  the  other 
old  EngUsh  poets,  had  shown  Lyndsay  the  way  to  instruct 
living  kings,  by  raking  up  the  misdeeds  of  the  dead. 

*  who  must  in  need. 

9  Ti^  cd.  1592,  and  Sibbald,  have  footed  in  « ifte**  for  «  %.*' 

4  Hciris  mean  here  lords,  or  barons,  from  the  A^,  hettrra 
of  Somaer. 
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I  have  na  laiser,  for  to  wiyfe  at  lenth, 
Myne  haUl  intent  nntill  thyne  excellence  j 
Decressit  sa  I  am,  in  wit,  and  strenth. 
My  mortall  wound  doith  rae  sic  violence  2 
{lepill  of  me  may  have  experience  j 
Because,  allac0 1  I  was  tncounsolabill, 
Now>  mon  I  dee^  ane  cat^^r^  miserabifi* 


The  Secukd  EpistitL  of  the  pAvitfCd^ 
Directit  to  hir  *  brcther  of  court. 

SasTREB  of  court,  with  mynde  precordial!*. 

To  the  greit  God,  hartlie  I  commend  yow  : 

Imprent  toy  fall,  in  your  memoriallj^ 

Togidder  with  this  cedule,  that  I  send  yow. 

To  preis  over  heich,  I  pray  yow  nocht  pretend  yow) 

The  vane  ascens  of  court,  quha  will  considder, 

Quha  sittith  most  hie,  sal  find  the  sait  maist  slklder^ 

*  The  oL  1^97  has  put  «  Ms**  tor  **  Air;**  and  has  com-' 
pletely  left  out  the  fifth  line  of  the  first  stanza^ 

*  frrecordialf  like  prepotent^  and  preplesandt  is  perhaps  « 
word  of  Lyndsay  from  the  old  French.. 

a  slippery. 
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Sa  ye  that  how,  be  lansing  up  the  ledder  S 
Tak  tent  in  t3rme,  festinning  your  fingaris  j^t : 
Quha  climmith  maist  heicb>  maist  dint  hes  of  the 

wedder'. 
And  leist  defence  aganis  the  bitter  blast. 
Offals  Fortune,  quhilk  takith  never  test : 
Bot,  maist  redoutit,  daylie,  scho  doun  thringis^ ; 
Not  sparing  paipis,  conquerouris,  nor  kingis. 

Thocht  ye  be  montit  up  abone  the  skyis. 

And  haith  baith  king,  and  court  in  governance. 

Sum  was  als  heich,  qohilk  now  richt  lawly  lyis, 

Complanyng  sore  the  courtis  variance : 

Thare  preterit  tyme  may,  be  experience, 

Quhilk,  thnmch  vane  hope  of  court,  did  dim  sa  hie, 

%rne  wantit  wingis,  qiihen  thay  wend  best  to  flie  *. 

Sen  ilk  court  bene  untraist,  and  transitorie. 
Changing  als  oft  as  weddercock  in  wynd. 
Sum  makand  glaid,  and  uther  sum  richt  sorie, 
Formaist  this  day,  the  mome  may  ga  behynd, 
Lat  nocht  vane  hope  of  court  your  resone  blynd } 

'  tripping  up  the  ladder. 

*  who  climbs  most  high  is  most  exposed  to  the  weather. 

3  she  down  throws. 

4  When  they  bought  best  to  fly :  So  ivmd,  in  Chaucer. 
**  For  theriyjr  ti^endhe  to  t)en  gracious.** 

VOL.    I.  X 
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Tralst  well  sum  men  wil  geif  yow  laud^  as  lordis, 
Quhilk  wald  be  glaid  to  se  yow  hang  in  cordis. 

I  durst  declare  the  miserabilitie  *, 

Of  divers  courtis,  war  nocht  my  tjrme  bene  schort, 

The  dreidfuU  change,  vane  glore,  andvilitie*j 

The  painfull  plesour,  as  poeitis  doith  report, 

Sumtyme  in  hope,  sumtyme  in  disconfort ' : 

And  how  sum  men  doith  spend  diair  youtheid  haill. 

In  court,  syne  endis,  in  the  hospitaiU : 

How  sum,  in  court,  bene  quiet  counsalouris. 
Without  regard  to  conmioun-weill,  or  kingis. 
Casting  thair  cure,  for  to  be  conquerouris : 
And  quhen  thay  bene  heich  raisit,  in  thair  ringis  *, 
How  change  of  court  thame  duleftdly  doun  thringis  j 

*  miserableness ;  miseralnlitie,  for  the  rhyme. 

*  vUitie\  vileness:  viLity\  baseness,  cheapness.— Coles.  The 
ed.  1592,  an4  SIbbald,  have  absurdly  substituted  **  utilities* 
for  '*  vilitie:**  This  comes  of  consulting  only  one  edition, 
Tvhich  is  fancied  to  be  the  best. 

2  discoTifiyrt  is  the  old  reading. 

4  Tvngis,  for  the  rhyme ;  stations ;  reigns ;  royal  authority ; 
as  in  Pope, 

**  — ^He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign, 

*•  So  soon  forgot,  was  just,  and  wise,  in  vain." 
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And  quben  thay  bene  from  thair  estelt  dqxisit^ 
How  trumy,  of  tbaif  fail>  bene  richt  rejosit. 

And  how  fond,  fenzeit,  fiilis,  and  flattemris^ 
For  small  service,  obtenith  greit  rewardis : 
Pandaris,  pykthankis,  custronis,  and  clatteraris  *, 
Loupis  up,  from  laddis,  syne  lichds  amang  lardis  *, 
Blasphematouris,  beggaris,  and  commonn  bardis  $ 
Sumtyme,  in  court,  hes  mair  authoritie. 
Nor  devote  doctooris  in  dlvinitie. 

How,  in  sum  courte^,  bene  bamis  of  fieliall. 

Full  of  dissimulit  payntit  flatterie, 

Provocand,  be  intoxicat  counsall, 

Princis  till  huredome,  and  till  hasardrie  *  $ 

Cluha  dois,  in  princis,  prent^  sic  harlotrie, 

I  say,  for  me,  sic  pert  provocatouris 

Suld  punischit  be,  abufe  all  Strang  tratoaris. 

^  Chaucer  lias  pandars :  in  Henry  IV.,  Shakspeare  speaks  of 
<*  smiling  jnckthanks^  and  base  newsmongers:*'  custrom,  are 
shallow  pretenders;  and  clatterers^  are  tatlers,  telltales. 

*  Leaps  vp  from  lads,  and  lights  among  lords :  **  amang 
the  lardis,*'  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.  1558. 

3  Theed.  1568,  1592,  and  1574,  have  **  countrie,** 

*  gaming :  So  in  Chaucer  hasard  is  put  for  dicing, 

«  The  e^.  1592,  and  Sibbald,  have  «  put;*  for  *'prent:* 
X3 
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Quhat  trskrers  ^,  tnmbyily  asid  calamities 

Haith  bene,  in  coUrt,  within  thir  bundreth  yeiriii  ♦ 

Quhat  mortall  cbangis,  qubat  miseritie^j 

Qohat  nobill  men  bene  Imeht  upon  tbair  beiris  ^ 

Traist  weil,  my  freindis,  follow  ye  mon  your  feiris^j 

Sa,  sen  in  court,  bene  na  tninqui]litie> 

Set  nocht  on  h  your  baill  fielicitte« 

The  court  4;hangith  sumtyme,  wkb  sic  otttrage> 
That  few,  or  none,  may  makin  resistence. 
And  spairis  nocht  the  prince  mair  than  the  page. 
As  Weill  appeirith,  be  experience'  : 
The  duke  of  Rothesay  micht  mak  na  defence^ 
Quhilk  wes  perteinand  roy  of  this  regioun^ 
Bot,  dulefiilly  devoritin'presoun^ 

»  The  ed.  1592,  and  Sibbald,  have  aubstitnted  "  traotUisi* 
for  <*  trovers^**  which  means  cross,  cross  accident ;  and  so,  in 
the  old  English :  In  Chaucer,  trovers  is  overthwart. 

3  "  tohat  miseritief*  is  the  reading  of  the  ed.l558 ;  and  this 
was  changed,  in  the  ed.  1568, 1574,'  1592,  and  1597,  to  *^  and 
what  miserie ;"  miseritie  is  often  used  by  JLyndsay,  for  th« 
rhyme. 

3  Beiris i  biers;  the  carriage,  whereon  the  dead  are  borne 
to  the  grave. 

*  your  fellows. 

5  Lyndsay  had  much  experience  of  all  this,  during  a  turbu- 
lent minority. 

^  The  duke  of  Rothsay,  the  heir  apparent  of  Robert  IIL, 
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Quhat  dreid,  quhat  dolour^  had  the  nobill  king 
Robert  the  Thrid,  from  fyme  he  knew  the  cace. 
Of  his  twa  sonnls  dolent  departing ! 
Prince  David  deid,  and  James  captyve^  allace ' ! 
Till  trew  Scottis  men,  quhilk  wes  ane  carefull  cace ; 
Thus,  may  ye  knaw,  the  court  bene  variand^ 
Quhen  blude  royally  the  change  may  nocht  ganestand: 

Quha  rang^  in  court,  mair  heich  and  triumphand^ 
•  Nor  duke  Murdok,  quhyl  that  his  day  indurit  ? 
Was  he  nocht  greit  protectour  of  Scotland  ? 
Yit  of  the  court,  he  was  nocht  weill  assurit. 
It  changit  sa^  his  lang  service  was  smurit*  : 

was  imprisoned  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  regent,  in  the 
tower  of  FaUdand ;  wherein  be  died  of  want,  on  the  S€th  of 
March  1402:  The  simple  fact  it  made  very  unintelligible,  by 
the  obscure  manner,  in  which  Lyndsay  mentions  it. 

*  Robert  HI.,  after  losing  his  eldest  son,  as  above,  by 
assassination,  and  his  youngest  son  James,  by  captivity,  died 
en  the  4th  of  April  1406. 

^  Duke  Murdok  succeeded  his  father,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
as  regent  of  Scotland,  on  the  Sd  September,  1419  :  James  I. 
^cceeded'to  the  throne  of  his  father,  in  1424 ;  on  the  25th  of 
May,  Murdok,  the  duke  of  Albany,  was  executed,  and  his 
family  ruined;  His  long  service  was  smurit}  smothered  ; 
here  it  means  werlooked:  Such  were  their  treasons,  that 
they  merited  punishment. 
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He,  and  liis  sone,  fair  Walter,  but  ^  remeid, 
Forfaltit  war,  and  put  to  dulefuU  deid. 


King  James,  the  First,  the  patrone  of  prudence  V 

Gem  of  ingyne,  and  perle  of  policie. 

Well  of  Justice,  and  flude  of  eloquence  *, 

Quhose  vertew  doith  transcend  my  fantasie. 

For  till  disciyve,  yit  quhen  he  stude  maist  hie,^ 

Be  fills  exorbitant  conspiracioun. 

That  prudent  prince  was  piteouslle  put  doon  \ 

Als  James,  the  Secund,  roy  of  greit  renoun^ 
Beand  in  his  superexcellent  glore, 
Throuch  rakles  schuting  of  ane  greit  cannouHj, 
The  dolent  deith,  allace!  didhtm  devore^ 
Ane  thing  thare  bene,  of  quhilk  I  znarvell  morci, 

^  without. 

«  patroney  for  pattern :  Lyndsay^s  patrone  Is  the  FrencH 
pairo?L 

3  Gawi«  Douglas  calls  Virgil  **  Gem  of  ingyne^  and  ^uic 
qf  eloquence  ;**  Lyndsay  had  this  before  him. 

4  He  was  assassinated,  at  Perth,  qn  the  2l8t  February  14S7^ 
by  the  earl  of  Athol,  Grahan,  and  o^her  conspirators,  who, 
were  most  severely  punished  for  their  odious  crime. 

&  James  II.  was  slain,  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  at  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh,  on  th^  Sd  of  August  1460:  rakles  schw^. 
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That  Fortane  had  at  him  sic  mortal!  feid, 

Throuch  fyflie  thousand^  to  waill  him^  be  the  heid  *• 


My  hart  is  perst,  with  painis^  for  to  pance  S 

Or  wryte,  that  courtis  variatioun. 

Of  James  the  Thrid>  quhen  he  had  governance^ 

The  dolour,  dreid,  and  desolatioun. 

The  change  of  courts  and  conspiracioun  '  j 

And  quhow  that  Cochrane,  with  his  companje ; 

That  tjme^  in  court,  clam  sa  presumptuouslye. 

It  had  bene  gude,  tha  baimis  had  bepe  unbome^ 
Be  quhome  that  noblll  prince  was  sa  abusit : 
Thay  grew,  as  did  the  weid  abufe  the  come. 
That  prudent  lordis  counsall  was  refusit. 
And  held  him  quiet,  as  he  had  bene  inclusit, 
Allace!  that  prince,  be  thair  abusioun, 
Was  finallye  brocht  to  confiisioun. 

ting ;  careless  firing :  Lyndsay  is  fond  of  devortt  for  devour, 
figuratively. 

>  to  waill  kim  by  the  heid;  to  pick  him  out  by  the  head, 
or  particularly. 

•  My  heart  is  pierced  with  pains,  for  to  tbmk. 

9  James  HI.,  after  much  civil  contest,  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1488 :  He  seems  tq 
have  been  rather  asnsonated,  after  the  battle* 
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Thay  clam  sa  heich,  and  gat  sic  audience^ 
And  with  thair  prince  grew  sa  feawUar, 
His  Germane  brother  micht  get  na  presence. 
The  duke  of  Albanie,  nor  the  erle  of  Mar^ 
Lyke  baneist  men,  war  haldin  at  the  bar. 
Till  in  the  king  thare  grew  sic  mortall  ibid. 
He  flemit  the  duke,  and  pat  the  erle  to  deid. 

Thus  Cochrane,  with  his  catyve  eompanie, 
Forsit  *  thame  to  fle,  bot  yit  thay  wantit  fedderis,, 
Abufe  the  heich  cederis  of  Lybanie, 
Thay  clam  so  heich,  till  thay  lap  ovir  thair.  leddarisj 
On  Lawder  brig,  syne  keippit  wer  in  tedderis  \ 
Stranglit  to  deith,  thay  gat  nane  uther  grace, 
Thair  king  captive,  qvihilk  wes  ane  careful  cace  ' : 

Till  put  in  forme,  that  feit  in^tunate. 
And  mortall  change  perturbith  myne  iogyoe. 
My  wit  bene  waik,  my  fingeris  fatigate  *, 

»  The  ed.  1592,  and  Sibbald,  have  substituted  **sarHt"  for. 

'  Cochrane,  and  other  favourites  of  James  III.,  were  hanged 
over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  in  July  1488. 

3  All  this  relates  to  the  civil  war  under  James  III.  But,  no 
one  "will  look  into  Lyndsay*8  rhyming  chronicle,  £ar  true 
history,  which  is  distorted  by  his  purpose. 

4  wuiki  clonded  I  fatigate,  for  the  rhyme;  &tigued. 
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To  dyte,  or  wryte,  Ae  raiiGOur,  and  mwyne. 
The  civill  weir^  the  battell  intestyDe : 
How  that  the  sonne,  with  baner  braid  displayit 
Aganis  the  father^  in  battell  come  arrayit '. 

Wald  Grod  that  prince  had  bene  that  day  confortit 

With  sapience  of  the  prudent  Salomon : 

And  with  the  strenth  of  Strang*  Sampson  supportit. 

With  the  bauld  oste  of  the  greit  Agamemnon. 

Quhat  suld  I  wis^  remedie  was  thare  none. 

At  mome  ane  king,  with  sceptonr,  swerd,  and  croun. 

At  evin  ane  deid  deformit  carioon. 

AUace  !  quhare  bene  that  richt  redoutit  roye. 
That  potent  prince,  gentyll  king  James  the  Feird' ! 
I  pray  to  Christ  his  saull  for  to  convoye, 
Ane  greiter  nobiU  rang  nocht  into  the  eird\ 
O  Atropus  !  warye  we  may  thy  weird  ^ : 


.'  The  son  of  James  III.  fought  against  his  fadier. 

*  **  with  the  strenth  of  Strang  Sampson,**  is  the  old  reading : 
The  ed.  1592,  and  Sibbald,  have  left  ont «  Strang,** 

3  the  fourth. 

4  reigned  not  in  the  earth :   James  IV.  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  on  the  9th  of  September  1513, 

*>»  curie  we  may  thy  destiny. 
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For,  he  was  mirrour  of  humilitie, 
Lodesterre ',  and  lamp,  of  liberalitie. 


During  his  tyme,  sa  justice  did  prevaill. 

The  savage  iles  tiymblit  for  terrdur*  : 

Eskdale,  £uisda]e,  Liddisdale,  and  Annandaill^ 

Durst  nocht  rebell,  douting  his  dintis  dour*  j 

And  of  his  lordis  had  sic  perfyte  favour, 

Sa  for  to  schaw,  that  he  afFeirit  not  ane  *, 

Out  throuch  his  realme,  he  wald  ryde  him  allane : 

And  of  his  court,  throuch  Europe  sprang  the  fame. 
Of  lustie  lordis,  and  lufesum  lady  is  ying, 
Tryumphand  tornayis,  justing,  and  knichtly  game, 

»  Lodestemey  lodesterre,  are  used,  by  Lyndsay,  in  the  old  form 
of  Maundeville  5  lodestar,  from  the  A.-S.  laedan,  to  lead,  says 
Johnson.  It  was  so  used  by  Chaucer.  Sydney,  Spenser,  and 
Shakspeare,  are  studious  to  use  the  word,  and  the  figure,  in 
this  sense.  Of  Elizabeth,  Davis  says,  she  was  <*  the  lodestar 
to  all  eyes."  Bishop  Douglas  had  already  spoken  of  Virgil,  as 
^  the  l^nterne,  lodestemet  mirrour,  and  a  per  se.** 

*  Th^  western  isles  trembled  for  terror  of  his  justice. 

3  Those  border  districts  wer^  not  so  famous  for  rebeUion^ " 
as  for  thejfi  and  robbery, 

4  hard  blows ;  rather,  here,  severe  correction, 
«  affeirit  not  aiie  ^  feare4  not  oije. 
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With  all  pastyme^  according  for  one  king : 
He  wes  the  glore  of  princelie  governing, 
Quhilk  throuch  the  ardent  lufe  he  had  to  France^ 
Agane  Ingland  did  move  his  ordinance  \ 

Of  Floddoun  feild,  the  rewyne  to  revolve. 
Or  that  maist  dolent  daj^  for  till  deplore, 
I  nyll  %  for  dreid  that  dolour  yow  dissolve, 
8chaw  quhow  that  prince^  in  his  triumphand  glore^ 
Di6tro3nt  was,  qahat  neidith  proces  more) 
Nocht  be  the  vcrtew  of  Inglis  ordinance, 
Bot^  be  his  awin  wilfull  misgovemance. 

Allace !  that  day  had  he  bene  counsolabill. 
He  had  obtenit  laud,  glore,  and  victorie ; 
Quhose  piteous  proces  bene  sa  lamentabill, 
I  nyll  at  lenth,  it  put  in  memorie  i 
I  never  red,  in  tragedie,  nor  storie. 
At  ane  tomay^  sa  mony  nobillis  slane. 
For  the  defence,  and  lufe  of  thair  soveraue. 

>  his  cannop :  ordinance  was  the  old  form  of  ordnance :  So, 
Shakspeare : 

f*  Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  retpm  your  mock. 
In  second  aceent  to  his  ordinance** 

^  I  nyUf  for  I  wiU  not ;  as  in  Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare ; 
f^yndsay  repeats  this,  s(s  ^  favourite  expression. 
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Now,  brether,  mark  in  your  remembrance^ 

Ane  mirrour  of  those  mutabiliteis : 

Sa  may  ye  knaw,  the  conrtis  inconstance, 

Quhen  princls  bene  thus  pullit  from  thair  seis ' ; 

Efter  quhose  deith,  quhat  strange  adversiteis ; 

Quhat  greit  misrewill^  into  this  regioun  rang, 

Quhen  our  young  princecould  nother  speik,  nor  gang: 

During  his  tender  youth,  and  innocence, 

Quhat  stouth,  quhat  reif  *,  quhat  murther,  and  mis* 

chance  ! 
Thare  was  nocht  ellis  bot  wraking  of  vengeance. 
Into  that  court,  thare  rang  sic  variance : 
Divers  rewlaris  maid  divers  ordinance ; 
Sumtyme  our  queue  rang  in  authoritie, 
Sumtyme  the  prudent  duke  of  Albanie. 

Sumtyme,  the  realme  wes  rewlit  be  regentis } 
Sumtj^me,  lufetenentis,  leidaris  of  the  law^ 
Than  rang  so  mony  inobedientis. 
That  few,  or  none,  stude  of  ane  uther  aw  5 
Oppressioun  did  so  lowd  his  bugill  blaw^j 

*  sets;  seats,  governinent, 
^  what  stealth,  what  robbery, 
3  horn  blow. 
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That  none  durst  rjde,  bot  into  feir  of  weir  *, 
Jok  Upoolaad,  thattyme^  did  mis  his  meir*. 


Ctuba  was  mair  heicb^  in  homour  elevate^ 

Nor  was  Margaret,  our  heich  and  mychtie  princes ! 

Sic  power  was  to  hir  appropriate, 

Of  king,  and  realme,  scho  wes  govemoures  ^, 

Yit^  come  ane  change,  within  ane  schort  proces. 

That  perle  preclare,  that  lustie  plesand  queue, 

Lang  tyme  durst  nocht  into  the  court  be  sene^ 

The  archebischop  of  Sanct  Andros,  James  Betoun> 
Chancellar,  and  primate,  in  power  pastorall. 
Clam  next  the  king,  maist  heich  in  this  regioun. 
The  ledder  schuke,  he  lap,  and  gat  ane  fall, 
Authoritie,  nor  power  spirituall. 
Riches,  freindschip,  micht  not  that  tyme  prevail, 
Quhen  dame  Curia  began  to  steir  hir  taill*.    ' 

» feir  of  weir-i  warlike  form. 

fl  John,  tbe  Countryman,  thto,  lo«t  his  mare  bj  stealth. 

3  govemoutesi  govemtas^  in  the  ed.l592. 

4  The  allusion  is  to  her  great  power,  after  the  sad  demise 
of  James  IV.,  and  her  fall,  after  her  quarrel  with  the  earl  of 
Angus,  her  second  husband. 

5  Me  was  »verthrowaby  the  Douglases,  and  obliged  to  flee: 
D^me  Cu-na  are  far-fetched  ezpressicms,  for  the  ruling  factioa 
at  court. 
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His  heich  prudence  avalit  him  nocht  ane  my  te> 
That  tyme  the  court  bair  him  sic  mortall  feid^ 
As  presoneir  thay  keipt  him  in  dispyte. 
And  sumtyme  wist  not,  quhare  to  hide  his  heid, 
Bot  disagysit,  lyke  Jhone,  the  reif,  he  geid  * ; 
Had  nocht  bene  hope  bair  him  sic  companye. 
He  had  bene  stranglit  be  melancholye. 

Quhat  cummer,  and  care,  was  in  the  court  of  France^ 
Quhen  king  Francis  was  takin  presoneir  *  !  j 
The  duke  of  Burboun,  amid  his  ordinance, 
Deid  at  ane  straik,  richt  bailfull  brocht  on  beir : 
Tlie  court  of  Rome,  that  tyme,  ran  all  areir, 
Quhen  Pape  Clement  was  put  in  Strang  presoun^ 
The  nobyll  citie  put  to  confiisioim'. 

In  Ingland,  quha  had  greiter  governance, 
Nor  thair  triumphand  courtly  cardinally 

'  He  skulked,  like  John,  the  robber;  yet  was  he  mpported 
by  hope,  and  lived  to  see  the  Douglases  expelled. 

*  What  distraction  prevailed,  when  Francis  I.  was  taken^ 
prisoner,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia ! 

3  The  fall  of  the  apostate  duke  of  Bourbon;  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  him,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1527 ;  and  the  surrender 
of  the  Pope,  who,  was  taken  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  on 
the  5th  of  June  thereafter. 

4  Wolsey. 
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ITie  common- weill>  sum  sayis  he  did  avance, 
fie  equall  justice^  baith  to  greit^  and  small, 
Thare  wes  na  prelate  to  him  peregall  > : 
Inglismen  sayis,  had  he  roung  langer  space. 
He  had  deposit  Sanct  Peter  of  his  place  • : 

His  princely  pompe,  nor  papall  grantie. 

His  palyce  royall,  riche,  and  radious : 

Nor  yit  the  $ude  of  saperAuitie, 

Of  his  riches,  nor  travell  tedious, 

from  tyme  dame  Curia  held  him  odious, 

Avalit  him  nocht,  nor  prudence  maist  profound. 

The  ledder  brake,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Quhare  bene  the  douchtie  erlis  of  Dowglas  ^, 
Quhilkis  royallie,  into  this  regioun  rang  ! 
Forfalt,  and  slane,  quhat  neidith  mair  proces  ! 

*  peregall  equal;  as  in  Chaucer:  and  Spenser  says,  **  Whi- 
lom thou  wast  peregal  to  the  best." 

*  roung  langer ;  reigned  longer :  The  stroke  of  satire  is 
here  excellent. 

3  The  allusion  is,  particularly,  to  the  two  last  earls  of 
Doyglas;  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  who  fell  by  the  king's 
dagger,  in  1452;  and  James,  his  brother,  who,  after  rebel- 
lion, and  forfeiture,  died  quietly  in  the  abbey  of  JLindores, 
in  1488 
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The  erle  of  Marche  wes  morschellit  thame  amang^ 
Dame  Curia  thame  dolfullie  down  thrang  : 
And  now  of  late,  qaha  clam  mair  heich  amang  nSi 
Nor  did  Archebald,  omqahjle  the  erle  of  Angus*  ; 

Quha>  with  his  prince,  wes  mair  familiar^ 
Nor  of  his  grace  had  mair  authoritie ! 
Was  he  nocht  greit  wardaio,  and  chancelkr  ? 
Yit,  quhen  he  stude  upon  the  hychest  gre  ^, 
Traisting  na  tiling,  hot  perpetuitie. 
Was  suddanlie  deposit  from  his  place, 
Forfalt,  andfLemit^,  he  gat  nane  uther  grace : 

Quharefor,  traist  nocht  intiU  auctoritie. 
My  deir  brether,  I  fffajr  yow  hartfulHe, 
Presume  nocht  in  your  vane  prosporitie  -, 

»  Probably  George,  the  12th  earl  of  March,  who  was  for- 
feited by  parliament,  in  1434. 

«  Archibald,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  in  1514,  be- 
came chancellor  in  1527,  and  assumed  all  power,  was  for- 
feited, and  obliged  to  flee  into  England;  he  returned  in  1543^ 
when  his  attainder  was  reversed ;  and  he  died,  in  1551 :  The 
term  umquhyle ;  some  time,  must  be  applied  to  his  title,  and 
not  to  his  existence ;  as  he  was  then  living  in  England,  under 
attainder. 

'  step.  4  banished. 
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Conforme  your  tralst  in  God  allnterlie '  :  i 

Syne  serve  your  prince  with  enteir  hart  trewlie  j 
And  quhen  ye  se  the  court  bene  at  the  best  j 
I  counsall  yow,  than  draw  yow  to  your  rest. 

Cluhare  ben  ^e  heich  tryumphand  court  of  Troye% 
Or  Alexander^  with  his  twelf  prudent  peiris^ 
Or  Julius,  that  richt  redoutit  roye, 
Agamemnon^  most  worthy  in  his  weiris  ? 
To  schaw  thair  fyne  ',  my  frayit  hart  afFeiris : 
Sum  murdrest  war,  sum  poysonit  piteouslie, 
Thair  carefull  courtis  dispersit  dulefuUie. 

Traist  weill  thare  is  na  constant  court,  hot  ane, 
duhare  Christ  bene  king,  quhose  tyme  interminabill 
And  heich  tryumphand  glore  beis  never  gane : 
That  quiet  court,  mirtlifull,  and  immutabill  j 
Bot  variance,  standith,  ay  ferme,  and  stabill : 
Dissimulance,  flattrie,  nor  fals  report. 
Into  that  court  sail  never  get  resort. 

Traist  weill  miy  freindis,  this  is  na  fenzeit  fair*  5 
For  quha  that  bene,  in  the  extreme  of  deid, 

*  allzUerlies  only. 

«  Neither  research,  nor  learning,  has  yet  discovered  where 
Troy  town  stood. 
3  to  show  their  end. 

*  fenzeit  fair  must,  from  the  context,  mean  here,  feigned 
▼OL.  I.  Y 
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The  veritie,  but  dout  *,  thay  «uld  declair. 
Without  regarde,  to  fiivour,  or  to  feid% 
Quhyil  ye  have  tyme,  deir  brether,  mak  remeid : 
Adew !  for  ever>  of  me  ye  get  no  more  y 
Beseikand  God  to  bring  yow  to  his  glore. 

Adew  Edinburgh,  thou  heich  tryumphand  toun^  ^ 
Within  quhose  boundis,  richt  blythful  have  I  bene,    * 
Of  trew  merchandis,  the  rute  '  of  this  regioun. 
Most  reddy  to  ressave,  court,  king,  and  quene  j        "^ 

Thypolicie,  and  justice,  maybesene,  < 

War  *  devotioun,  wy&edome,  and  honeatie^  C 

And  credence,  tint,  thay  nycht  be  found  in  the.  ^ 

Adew  fair  Snawdoun,  with  thy  towris  hie*, 

affair:  It  is  the  frequent  practice. of  Lyndsay,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, to  take  away,  or  add  a  syllable,  to  suit  his  measure. 

.      »  without  doubt.  *  enmity.  3  foundation. 

4  were ;  if  devotion,  &c.  were  lost,  they  might  be  found  in 
Edinburgh :  This  is  high  praise  from  a  professed  satirist :  I 
do  not  concur  with  Mr.  Sibbald,  in  his  loose  talk  about  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  metropolis  of  Scotland :  Edwynesbwrgh 
is  the  original  name ;  the  other  appellations  are  only  deriva- 
tives :  I  mean  to  give  a  dissertation,  on  this  name>  in  a  more 
proper  place. 

5  Snawdoun  means  Stirling  Cattle.  We  here  see,  that  Lynd- 
say  transmits  a  tradition,  which  was  known  to  William  of 
Worcester,  in  the  preceding  age,  about  Arthur  and  his  round 
tahlei  about  Stirling  being  called  Snowdon^  or  West  Casdt; 
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Thy  chapell  royally  park,  afid  tabill  round. 
May,  June,  and  July,  wald  I  ^well  in  the. 
War  I  ane  man,  to  heir  the  birdis  sound, 
Cluhilk  doith  agane  thy  royall  roche  redound'* 
Adew  Lythquo,  quhose  palyce  of  plesance, 
Michtbeanepatrone^  inPortugall>  or  France* 

It  was  call^  West  Castle,  I  believe,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Castle  of  Blackness.  That  tradition  is  now  lost ;  at  least, 
it  is  very  faintly  remembered,  whatever  Mr.  Sibbald  may 
assert.  Stirling  is  merely^  corruption  of  the  original  British 
natioe  of  Strivlin,  The  Castle  of  Stirling  does  not  stand  upon 
a  hill,  or  down,  but  upon  a  ragged  rock  of  no  great  height. 
Mr.  Sibbald  has  perverted  .the  word  Snatvdoun,  which  is 
Lyndsay*8  original,  to  Sneddon,  to  suit  his  absurd  etymology : 
And,  by  a  variety  of  groundless  assumptions,  he  tries  to  con- 
vert Edivinsburgh  into  East  Sneddon  Casde,  which  never  had 
any  existence,  but  in  his  imagination.  After  stating,  that 
William  of  Worcester  calls  Stirling,  Snowdon  West  Castle, 
Mr.  Sibbald  adds  that,  ^  in  later  times  sir  David  Lyndsay 
"  gives  it  the  same  appelladon.**  No :  Lyndsay  simply  calls 
it  Snawdouru  There  is  no  end  to  the  shifts  of  Sibbald,  to 
support  his  system ! 

*  The  chapel  royal  of  Stirling  Castle  was  founded  by 
James  IV.,  and  richly  endowed  by  him,  with  the  dilapidations 
of  several  monasteries.  Spottiswood  527 ;  Keith  288. 

a  «  Quhilk  doith  agane  thy  royal  roche  redound,^*  is  the 
old  reading  of  the  earliest  editions:  The  ed.  1592,  and  Sib- 
bald, have  **  Quhilk  dois  aganis  the  rayal  roche  resound,** 

3  The  palace  of  Linlithgow  was  no  doubt  a  pleasant  resi- 
dence, in  the  age  of  Lyndsay ;  and  might  possibly  have  bsen 
T  2 
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Fare  weill  Falkland,  the  forteress  of  Fyfe*, 
Thy  polite  park,  under  the  Lowmound  law : 
Sum  tyme  in  the,  1  led  ane  lustie  lyfe. 
The  fallow  deir,  to  se  thame  raik,  on  raw*. 
Court  men  to  cum  to  the,  thay  stand  greit  aw, 
Sayand,  thy  burgh  bene,  of  all  burro  wis  baill'. 
Because,  in  the,  thay  never  gat  gude  aill  *. 

a  patrone,  which  is  the  old  word,  or  patreriy  which  is  the 
reading  of  the  ed.  1592  and  Sibbald,  for  pattern:  The  old 
word  is  nearest  the  Fr.  patron,  and  still  nearer  to  the  Butch 
patroon. 

*  Lyndsay,  we  see,  speaks  feelingly  of  the  palaces  and 
places,  where  he  had  led  a  hcstye  lyfe  with  James  V,  This 
palace  of  Falkland  had  certainly  once  a  tower,  or  keep, 
wherein  the  duke. of  Rothsay  was  starved  to  death;  and  so, 
might  well  be  called  a  fortress,  or  strength,  by  Lyndsay, 
who  knew  it,  in  its  antient  state. 

•■*  range,  or  walk  in  a  row,  as  is  the  custom  of  deer  and 
sheep:  So  in  Henderson's  Robene  and  Mawkyn,  Robene, 
speaking  of  his  sheep,  says  *'  Lo  quhare  thay  raik  on  raw,* 
Raik  is  frequently  used  for  walk,  in  the  old  romances. 

3  The  village  of  Falkland  was,  no  doubt,  very  hail,  or 
wretched,  in  the  days  of  Lyndsay :  It  was  made  a  royal  bo- 
rough by  James  II.,  in  1458,  by  a  charter,  which  recites  the 
damage  to  the  prelates,  peers,  barons,  and  other  subjects 
who  came  to  the  king*s  cou7itry'seat,  for  want  of  victuallers, 

4  Lyndsay  gives  the  browsters  a  sly  stroke,  as  they  never 
gave  gude  aill :  He  also  kicks  the  brewers  of  Couper,  in  hi* 
Play,  for  their  bad  ale. 
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The  CoMM ONiNG  betwi]C  the  Papingo^  and  hir 
Haly  Executoris. 

The  Pye  persavit  the  Papingo  in  pane^ 

He  lichtit  doun,  and  fenzeit  him  to  greit  *  : 

Sister^  said  he^  aUace  !  quha  hes  yow  slanu  ? 

I  pray  yow,  mak  provisioun,  for  your  spreit. 

Dispone  your  geir%  and  yow  confes  compleit ; 

I  have  power,  be  your  contritioun. 

Of  all  your  mis',  to  geve  yow  full  remissioun.    • 

I  am,  said  he  *,  ane  chanoun  regulare. 

And  of  my  brether  pryor  principall  ; 

My  quhyte  rocket,  my  dene  lyfe  doith  declare. 

The  biak  bene  of  the  deith  memoriall  * : 

Quharefor,  I  think  your  guddis  naturall, 

Sulde  be  submittit  haill  into  my  cure  5 

Ye  knaw^  I  am  ane  hajy  creature, 

*  feigned  him  to  weep :  In  the  Sompnour*s  Tale,  Chaucer 
ridicules  the  artifices  of  the  Jreirsy  in  legaof  huntvig, 

■  dispoju  your  geir  ;  dispose  of  your  goods. 

3  mis'y  faults. 

*  «*  ^ "  is  the  old  reading ;  **  scho  "  is  substituted  in  the 
cd.  1592,  and  by  Mr.  Sibbald. 

9  The  satire  throughout  this  Conununing  is  admirable. 
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The  Ravin  came  rowpand,  quhen  he  hard  the  rair  ^  j; 
Sa  did  the  Gled,  with  mony  piteous  pew* 3 
And  fenzeitlye'  thay  contrafjut  greit  cair : 
Sister,  said  thay,  your  raklesnes  we  rew  \ 
Now  best  it  is,  our  just  counsall  ensew. 
Sen  we  pretend  to  heich  promotioun, 
Keligious  men,  of  greit  devotioun. 

I  am  ane  blak  monk,  said  the  ruttilland  Ravin  ^  y 
Sa  said  the  Gled,  I  an;  ane  haly  freir. 
And  hes  power  to  bring  yow  quick  to  hevin  : 
It  is  Weill  knawin,  my  conscience  bene  full  cleir. 
The  blak  bybill  ^  pronunce  I  sail,  perqueir  j 
Sa,  till  our  brether,  ye  will  geve  sum  gude, 
God  wat  gif  we  have  neid  of  lyyes  fude. 

The  Papingo  said.  Father,  be  the  pide  ^, 
Howbeit,  your  rayment  be  religious  lyke. 
Your  conscience,  I  suspect,  be  nocht  gude ; 
I  did  persave,  quhen  prively  ye  did  pyke 
Ane  chickin  from  ane  hen,  under  an^  dyke  s 

»  roupandi  croaking;  when  he  heard  the  ratV,  or  noise. 
»  The  peculiar  cry  of  the  gled,  or  kite. 
?  feignedly.  4  Your  carelessness  we  pity. 

5  croaking  raven.  ^  the  funereal  dirge ;  the  mass.^ 

7  by  the  crosis. 
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I  grants  said  he,  that  ben  was  my  gude  freind. 
And  I,  that  chickin,  tuke,  bot  for  my  teind. 


Ye  knaw  the  faith  be  ns  mon  be  susteind, 

Sa  be  the  Pape  it  is  preordinate. 

That  spirituall  men  suld  leve  upon  thair  teind, 

Bot  Weill  wat  I,  ye  bene  predestinate. 

In  your  extremis  to  be  sa  fortunate : 

To  have  sic  haly  consuUatioun  -, 

Quharefor,  we  mak  yow  exhortatioun. 

Sen  dame  Nature  haith  grantit  yow  sic  grace, 

Laiser  to  mak  confessioun  general!, 

Schaw  furth  your  sin  in  haist;  quhyl  ye  haif  space. 

Syne  of  your  geir  mak  ahe  memoriall : 

We  thre  sail  mak  your  feistis  funerall. 

And  with  greit  blis,  burie  we  sail  your  banis. 

Syne  trentalis  twentie,  trattill  all  at  anis  *. 

The  rukkis  sail  rair,  that  men  sail  on  thame  rew  % 
And  cry,  commemoraiio  animarum  : 
We  sail  gar  chickinnis  cheip,  and  gaislingis  pew^. 
Suppose  the  geis,  and  hennis,  suld  cry  alarum, 

»  Then  masses  twenty  prattle  all  at  once. 

'  The  rooks  shall  roar,  that  men  shall  pity  them, 

?  cause  chickens  chirp,  and  gosllns  cry. 
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And  we  saU  serve  secundum  usum  Sarum  * : 
And  mak  yow  saif,  we  find  Sanct  Blase  to  broch* 
Ctyand  for  yow,  the  careful!  corenoch  ^ 

And  we  sail  sing  about  your  sepulture, 

Sanct  Mungois  *  matynis,  and  the  mekill  creid : 

And  syne  devotelie  say,  I  yow  assure. 

The  auld  placebo,  backwart,  and  the  beid  *, 

And  we  sail  were,  for  yow,  the  muraing  w^id,. 

And  thocht  your  spreit,  with  Pluto  war  profest, 

Devotelie  sail  your  dirige  be  drest. 

*  The  old  Scotish  liturgy  was  according  to  the  usage  of 
Sannn^  in  England :  The  satire  is  obvious :  It  became  pro- 
verbial to  say  of  any  thing  (J one  in  a  formal  manner,  that  it 
was  executed  "  secundum  usum  Sarum;"  It  is  a  Wiltshire 
proverb,  to  say,  "  It  is  done  secundum  usum  Sarum,^* 

«  In  the  same  strain,  Lyndsay  brings  in  St.  Blase  as  cmt- 
tio7iei\  or  surety,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  pro- 
mises: Brcch  is  a  varied  spelling  of  borgh,  for  the  rhyme;- as 
borwe,  lorrovef  for  the  same  word  :  Chaucer  brings  Saint 
John  to  lorwe:  and  after  him,  James  I.,  in  hi^  ^mr, 'calls 
Sanct  John  to  borowe. 

3  The  corenoch  was  the  old  Irish,  and  Scotish,  outcry,  ma^e, 
by  the  women,  at  funerals. 

*  St.  Mungo,  the  popular  name  of  St.  Kentigern,  the  patron 
saint  of  Glasgow. 

s  beid ;  a  prayer :  So,  bede^  in  R.  of  Glocester,  R.  of 
Brunne;  and  Shakespeare—"  When  holy  and  devout  religi-^ 
ous  men  are  at  their  beadsy  'lis  hard  to  draw  them  thence." 
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Father,  said  scho,  your  facund  wordis  fair. 

Full  sore  I  dreid,  be  contrair  to  your  deidis : 

The  wjrffis  of  the  village  crjris  with  cair, 

Ctuhen  thaypersave  yow  maw  *  oyirthort  thair  meidis. 

Your  fals  consait,  baith  duke,  and  draik,  sore  dreidis ; 

I  marvell  suithlie,  ye  be  nocht  eschamit. 

For  your  defaltis,  being  sa  defamit : 

It  doith  abhor,  my  pure  perturbit  spreit, 

mi  mak  to  yow  ony  confessioun  : 

I  heir  men  say,  ye  bene  ane  hypocreit, 

Exemptit  from  the  seinze,  and  sessioun  ' ; 

To  put  my  geir  '  in  your  possessioun. 

That  will  I  nocht,  sa  help  me  dame  Nature, 

Nor  of  my  corps,  I  will  yow.geif  na  cure^ 

'  maw,  mow  I  query  this.  It  seems  to  mean,  to  skim  or  fly 
in  a  slamming  manner,  as  the  gled  does. 

'  the  consistory,  and  the  old  court  of  session : — In  Robert- 
ton's  Parliamentary  Record,  p.  14.  it  is  said,  "  The  hail  clergy 
"  has  wilfully  grantit,  that  ilk  bishop  of  the  realme  shall,  in 
**  the  next  scnxe,  gar  prdaine,  &c."  The  abbot  of  Crossrag- 
wel  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  155f),  **  I  sail 
"  nocht  fail  to  meit  your  lordship,  at  your  seynzey  according 
"  to  your  writing." — MS.  in  my  library.  In  Knox's  History, 
we  may  see  seinge,  for  synod.  Lyndsay*8  object  is  to  ridicule 
the  freirs,  for  being  exempted  from  every  jurisdiction ;  th« 
ecclesiastical  consistory,  and  the  civil  session. 

3  goods,  effects.  *  give  you  no  care. 
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Bot,  had  I  heir,  the  nobill  NichtiDgall, 
The  gentill  Ja,  the  Merle ',  and  Tuitar  trew. 
My  obsequies,  and  feistis  funerall, 
Ordour  thay  wald,  with  notis  of  the  new. 
The  plesand  Pawn  %  maist  angellyk  of  hew  j 
Wald  God,  I  war,  this  day  with  him  conlest^ 
And  my  devyse  dewlie  be  him  addrest ' ! 

The  mirthfull  Maveis,  with  the  gay  Golds^nk, 
The  histie  Larke,  wald  God  thay  war  present; 
My  infortune  forsuith,  thay  wajld  forthmk. 
And  confort  me,  that  bene  sa  impotent ; 
The  swift  Swallow,  in  practik  maist  prudent, 
I  wat  scho  wald  my  bleiding  stem  *  belyve, 
-With  hir  most  vertuous  stane  restringityve, 

Compt  me  the  cace,  under  confessioun. 
The  Gled  said  proudlie  to  the  Papingo, 
And  we  sail  sweir,  be  pur  professioun, 

*  the  blackbird.  *  the  peacock.  3  prepared, 

*  ^'stem,*  is  the  old  reading:  the  ed.  1592,  and  Mr.Sibbald 
have  substituted  <'  stent:"  The  meaning  is,  that  she,  the 
swallow,  would  stem  or  stop  her  bleeding  immediately:  to 
stem  the  tid^  is  to  stop  the  tide : — lelyve,  is  soon,  hy  and  by. 
The  swallpw  is  the  emblem  of  equity,  and  justice ;  but,  I  did 
not  kno\v,  that  she  practised  the  healing  art,  with  a  vertuous 
stane  of  a  restringent  quality- ;  restrin^fyve  for  the  rhyme, 
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Coonsall  to  keip^  and  fichaw  it  to  no  mq : 
We  the  beseik,  or  thow  depart  us  fro. 
Declare  to  us  sum  causis  resonabill^ 
Quhy  we  bene  haldin  sa  abhominabill. 

Be  thy  travell,  thow  hes  experience, 

First  beand  bred  into  the  orient. 

Syne  be  thy  gude  service,  and  diligence. 

To  princis  maid  heir  in  the  Occident : 

Thow  knawis  the  vulgar  pepiiiis  jugement, 

Quhare  thow  transcurrit  the  bote  meridional]. 

Syne  nixt  the  pole,  the  plage  *  septentrional!. 

Sa  be  thyne  heich  ingyne  superlatyve. 
Of  all  cuntreis  thow  knawis  the  qualiteis  : 
Quharefor,  I  the  conjure,  be  God  of  lyve. 
The  veritie  declare,  withouttin  leis*, 
Ouhat  thow  hes  hard,  be  landis,  or  be  seis. 
Of  us  kirkmen,  baith  gude,  and  evill  report. 
And  how  thay  juge,  schaw  us,  we  the  exhort. 

Father,  said  scho,  I  catyve  creature, 

Dar  noclit  presume,  with  sic  mater  to  mell, 

'  plage  is  a  region,  or  climate  ;  and  is  so  used  by  Chaucer: 
*  Thurgh  Payens,  that  conquereden  all  aboute 
The  plages  of  the  north,  by  lond,  and  see." 
9  without  lies. 
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Of  your  caces^  ye  knaw,  I  have  na  cure. 
Demand  thame  quhilk,  in  prudence,  doith  precell, 
I  may  noclit  pew,  my  panes  bene  sa  fell ' : 
And  als,  perchance,  ye  will  nocht  stand  content, 
To  knaw  the  vulgar  pepillis  jugement. 

Yit  will  the  deith  a  ly  te  '  withdraw  his  dart. 

All  that  lyis  in  my  memoriall, 

I  sail  declare  with  trew  unfeinzeit  hart : 

And  first,  I  say  to  yow,  in  generall. 

The  commoun  pepill  saith,  ye  bene  all 

Degenerit  from  your  haly  primityvis. 

As  testifyis  tlie  proces  of  your  lyvis, 

Of  your  peirles  prudent  predecessouris. 

The  beginning,  I  grant,  wes  verray  gude ; 

Apostolis,  martyris,  virginis,  confessouris. 

The  sound  of  thair  excellent  sanctitude. 

Was  hard  over  all  the  warld,  be  land,  and  fiude^ 

Plantyng  the  faith,  be  predicatioun. 

As  Christ  had  maid  to  thame  narratioun. 

To  fortifie  the  faith,  thay  tuke  na  feir. 
Afore  princis,  preching  fiill  prudentlie, 

*  I  may  not  chatter,  my  pains  are.so  severe, 

*  a  lyte ;  a  little :  Yet,  if  death  would  a  little  vithdr;iw  hi* 
dart. 
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Of  dolourous  deith,  thay  doutit  nocht  the  deir ', 
The  veritie  declaring  ferventlie. 
And  martyrdome  thay  sufFerit  pacientlie : 
Thay  tuke  na  cure  of  land,  riches,  nor  rent, 
Doctryne,  and  deid,  war  baith  equivalent. 

To  schaw  at  lenth  thair  warkis,  wer  gret  wounder, 

Thair  miraklis,  thay  war  sa  naanifest  5 

In  name  of  Christ,  thay  haillit*  mony  hounder. 

Rasing  the  deid,  and  purging  the  possest. 

With  perverst  spreitis,  quhilkis  had  bene  oppresl ; 

The  crukit '  ran,  the  blind  men  gat  their  ene  *,        ' 

The  deif  men  hard,  the  lypper  war  maid  clene. 

The  prelatis  spousit  war,  with  Povertie, 
Those  dayis,  quhen  sa  thay  flurisit  in  fame. 
And  with  hir  generit  lady  Chaistitie, 
And  dame  Devotioun,  notabill  of  name : 
Humill  thay  war,  simpyll,  and  full  of  schame  i 
Thus  Chaistitie,  and  dame  Devotioun, 
War  principall  cause  of  thair  promotioun ; 

Thus,  thay  continewit,  in  this  lyfe  devyne. 
Ay  till  thare  rang  *,  in  Rome's  greit  cietie, 
Ane  potent  prince  was  namit  Constantyne  ®, 

*  hurt.       ^  healed.        3  lame.        *  eyes.      5  there  reigned. 

*  Constantine,  the  Great,  died  on  the  22dof  March, 337^ 
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Persavit  the  kirk  had  spouait  Povertie, 
With  gude  intent^  and  ihovit  of  pitie. 
Cause  of  divorce  he  fend  betwix  thame  two. 
And  partit  thame,  withoultin  wordis  mo* 

Syne  schortlie  with  ane  greit  solempnitie> 

Withouttin  ony  dispensatioun. 

The  kirk  he  spousit,  with  dame  Propertfe, 

Quhilk,  haistely,  be  proclamatioun. 

To  povertie  gart  mak  narratioun. 

Under  the  pane  of  persing  of  hir  ene. 

That  with  the  kirk  scho  suld  na  mair  be  sene. 

Sanct  Sylvester,  that  tyme  rang  Pape  in  Rome  *, 
Quhilk  first  consentit  to  the  mariage. 
Of  Propertie,  the  quhilk  began  to  blome. 
Taking  on  hir  the  cure,  with  heich  curage. 
Devotioun  drew  hir  till  ane  heremitage, 
Quhen  scho  considerit  lady  Propertie, 
Sa  heich  exaltit  into  dignitie. 

O !  Silvester,  quhare  was  thy  discretioun  ? 
Quhilk  Peter  did  renunce,  thow  did  ressave  : 
Androw,  and  Jhone,  did  leif  thair  possessioun. 


»  Sylvester  became  Pope,  on  the  Slst  January  314;  sad 
died,  on  the  31 H  December,  335.  A.  D. 
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Thair  schippis^  and  nettis^  lytiig^  and  all  the  lave. 
Of  temporall  substance^  na  thii^^  wald  thay  have^ 
Contrarious  to  thair  contemplatioun^ 
Bot^  soberlie^  thair  sustentation* 

Jhone^  the  Baptist^  went  to  the  wildemes^ 
Lazarus^  Martha,  and  Marie  Magdalane^  ^ 
Left  heritage,  and  gudis^  mair^  and  les : 
Prudent  Sanct  Panic,  thocht  propertie  prophane. 
From  toun  to  toun  he  ran  in  wynd,  and  rane> 
Upon  his  fait,  teching  the  word  of  grace^ 
And  never  was  subjectit  to  riches. 

The  Gled  said,  Yit  I  heir  nathing  bot  gade> 
Proceid  schortlye,  and  thy  mater  avance. 
The  P^pingo  said,  Fader,  be  the  rude, 
Jt  wer  to  lang  to  schaw  the  circumstance^ 
How  Propertie,  with  hir  new  alliance. 
Grew  greit  with  chyld,  as  tr«w  men  to  me  tald. 
And  bure  twa  dochteris  gudlye  to  beliald : 

The  eldest  dochter  namitwas  Riches^ 
The  second  sister,  Sensualitie  j 
Ctiihilkis  did  incres,  within  ane  ^hort  proces^ 
Preplesand  ^  to  the  sptritoalitie, 

*  PrepUsQfHd;  very  pleasant. 
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In  gret  substance,  and  excellent  bewtie, 

Thir  ladyis  twa  grew  sa  within  few  yeiris. 

That  in  the  warld,  -  war  nane  micht  be  thair  peiri* : 

This  royall  Riches,  and  lady  Sensuall, 

From  that  tyme  furth,  tuke  haijl  the  governaice. 

Of  the  maist  part  of  the  state  spirituall : 

And  thay  agane,  with  huniill  observance, 

Amorouslye  thair  wittis  did  avance. 

As  trew  lufFaris>  thair  ladyis,  for  to  pleis> 

God  wat,  gif  than  thair  hartis  war  at  eis. 

Sone  thay  foryet  to  study,  pray,  and  preche, 
Thay  grew  sa  subject  to  dame  Sensuall, 
And  thocht  hot  pane,  pure  pepill  for  to  teche, 
Yit  thay  decretit,  in  theu*  greit  counsall, 
Thay  wald  na  mair,  to  mariage  be  thrall^ 
Traistyng  surely,  till  observe  Chaistifie, 
And  all  begylit,  quod  *  Sensualitie. 

Apperandlye  thay  did  expell  thair  wyflis. 
That  thay  micht  leif  at  large,  without  thirlage% 
At  libertie  toleid  tliair  lustie  lyffis. 
Think  and  men  thrall,  that  bene  in  mariage  j 
For  new  faces  provokith  new  curage : 

*  quoth,  *  restriction. 
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Thus  Chaistitia^  tbay  tome  into  deljrte } 
Wanting  of  wyffis  bene  cauiQ  of  appetjrte. 

Uame  Chaistitie  did  steill  away  fi)r  schame. 
From  tyme  scho  did  penave  thair  proviance ' ; 
Dame  SensaaU»<  ane  letter  gart  proclame^ 
And  hir  exylit  Italie»  and  France^ 
In  Inglande,  couth  acho  get  oane  prdinaooe. 
Than  to  tlie  king,  and  court  of  Scotlande, 
Scho  markit  bir>  withoattin  miur  deniande  i 

Traisting  into  that  court,  to  get  conforte, 
Scho  maid  hir  humill  suppltcatioan, 
Schortiye  thay  said,  scho  sulde  get  iia«apporte, 
BotbostithirS  with  blaaphematioun. 
To  preistis  ga  mak  your  protestatioon : 
It  is,  said  thay,  tnony  ane  hundreth  yeir. 
Sen  Chaistitie  had  ony  entres  heir* 

Tyrit  for  travell,  scho  to  the  prdsti^  paste. 
And  to  the  rewlaria  of  leligioun : 
Of  hir  presence,  schortiye  thay  war  agaste ; 
Sayand  thay  thocht  it  hot  abusiouo, 
Hirtoresave,  sawithcooclusioQB^ 

*  **  proviance,^  in  the  old  «diti^s;  **  purvey anctf"  m  tkm 
ed.  1592 1  The  word  means  management,  here. 

*  bostiihiri  threataoed  her. 
▼OL.  I.  Z 
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With  ane  avyse^  decretit^  and  gave  dome, 
Tbay  wald  rcsaet  na  rebell  out  of  Rome. 

Sulde  we  resave,  that  Romanis  hes  reRisit, 
And  banist  Inglande,  Italje,  and  France, 
For  your  fiattiye,  than  war  we  weiU  abnsit. 
Pas  hyne^  said  tbay,  and  &st  your  way  avanoe, 
Amang  the  nonnis,  gaseik your  ordinance; 
For  we  have  maid  ^th  of  fidelitie. 
To  dame  Riches,  and  Sensualitie. 

Than,  pacientlie,  scbo  maid  progressionn, 
Towart  the  nunnis,  with  hart  siching  fulLsore, 
Thay  gaif  hir  presence,  with  processionn, 
Resavand  hir  with  honour,  laud,  and  glore. 
Purposing  to  preserve  hir  ever  more : 
Of  that  novellis  came  to  dame  Propertie, 
To  Riches,  and  to  Sensualitie : 

Quhilkis  sped  thame  at  the  post  richt  spedilye. 
And  set  ane  sege,  proudlye  about  the  place : 
The  sillie  nunnis  did  yeild  thame  haistelye^ 
And  humillye  of  that  gilt  askit  grace. 
Syne  gaif  thair  bandis'i>f  perpetual]  pace : 
Resavand  thame,  thay  kest  up  wikketis  wyde ', 
Than  Chaiptitie  thare  na  langer  wald  abyde : 

*  hence.  *  They  threw  open  their  fa^ 
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Sa  for  refage^  fast  to  the  fretris  scho  fled, 
Quhilkis  said,  tha^r  wald  of  ladyis  tak  na  cure  ? 
Qahare  bene  scho  now,  than  said  the  gredie  Gled  ? 
Nocht  acnang  yow>  said  scho,  I  yow  assure : 
I  traist  scho  bene,  upon  the  Barrow-mure, 
Besouth  Edinburgh,  and  that  richt  mony  menis ', 
Piofest  amang  the  sisteri9  of  the  Schenis  \ 

Thare  hes  xho  fund  hir  mother  Povectie,  ' 

And  Devotaoun  hir  awin  sistet  camall :  • 
Thare  hath  scho  fimd  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cheritie, 
Togidder  with  the  vertues  cardinall :  .  .      i 

Thare  hes  scho  fund  ane  convent,  yit  unthrall. 
To  dame  Sensua]!,  nor  with  Riches  abusit, 
Sa  quietlye  those  ladyis  bene  indosit. 

The  Pyot  said,  I  dreid,  be  thay  assailzeit, 
Thay  rander  thanie,  as  (tid  the  haly  nunnis. 
Dout  nocht^  ssdd  scho,  for  thay  bene  sa  artailzeit^, 

>  moans. 

^  The  monastery  of  the  sisters  of  the  Shenis  was  founded  on 
the  BttrroWi  or  common  moor  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  countess 
of  Caithness,  for  Dominican  nuns,  whose  life  was  strict,  and 
whose  conduct  was  reformed  by  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  to 
whom  this  monastery  was  dedicated ;  and  from  whom  the 
place  got  the  name  of  Siermesy  or  «S%ee7U.-*Spotswood,  p.  509. 

3  arftilleried,  fortified. 

%2 
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Thay  purpote  to  defend  thame  with  thair  gUDius, 
Reddj  to  schuto^  thay  have  sax  greii  cannoiuiU  % 
Perseveraiice,  Coii$tani»,  aiid  Ckxiflciefice, 
Austerities  laubour,  and  Abstinenoe. 

To  reaiste  subtyU  SeDtt]alitie» 
Stronglye  thay  beoe  eoanoil  feit>  and  haodif > 
£e  Abstinence,  and  keipit  Povertie, 
Contrair  Riches,  and  allhir  fils  feniaiidii. 
Thay  have  ane  bnmbard,  bratsait  up  in  bandit^ 
To  keip  thair  port;,  in  middis  of  thair  ckiis^ 
Qnhilk  18  callit,  Dowtne  c««^i  nof. 

Within  quhose  sefaot  thare  dar  na  eneiaeif 
Approche  tliair  place,  fi>rdreidQfdintu.dofir^l 
Baith  nicht,  and  day,  thay  wyrk  lyke  besie  bds^ 
For  thair  defence,  reddye  tostandinstoor^ 
And  hes  sic  watchis,  on  thair  utter  txHir, 
That  dame  Sensnall,  with  sei^  dar  nocht  aMaihEe^ 
Nor  cum  within  the  schote  of  thair  artailze  ^. 

*  The  h<7n2^ar«l,  which  was  braced  up  with  bands,  or  hoopib 
is  mentioned  by  Chaucer,  as  a  piece  of  ordnance;  and  so,  ia 
the  Jew  of  Malta, 

<<  Which,  with  our  bombards^  shot,  and  basiUdE« 
We  rent  in  sunder.  '  ■        '* 

*  close,  inclosure.  9  heavy  blows. 

4  in  battle.  s  artillery ;  isrtailate^  for  the  vbynM. 
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The 'FyotBaad,  Qohareto  salde  thay  presume. 

For  till  resist  sweit  SeDtnalitie, 

Or  dame  ^cheir,  quhilkis  rewlaris  boie  in  Rome  i 

Ax  thay  mair  constant  in  thair  qualitie. 

Nor  the  princis  of  Spiritoalitie, 

Qnhilkis  plesandlye,  witfaoattin  obstacle, 

Haith  tfaame  resaavit,  in  tbair  faabitade '  ? 

How  lang>  traist  ye,  those  ladyis  sail  remane, 

Sa  solUar,  in  sic  perfectioon  ? 

The  Pa^go  said.  Brother,  in  certane, 

Sa  lang  as  thay  obey  correctioon, 

Cheising  thair  heidis  be  electioon^ 

Unthrall  to  riches^  or  to  povertie, 

Bot,  as  reqnyrith  thair  necessitie. 

O  prudent  prelatis,  quhare  was  your  prescience. 
That  take  on  hand,  till  observe  Cfaastitie, 
But*  aosteir  lyfe,  lauboor,  and  abstinence  ? 
Persayit  ye  nocht  the  greit  prosperitie, 
Apperandlye,  to  com  of  Propertie  ? 
Ye  knaw  greit  cheir,  greit  eis,  and  Idilne§, 
To  Lecherie  was  moder,  and  maistres. 

Thou  ravis  unrockit',  the  Rayin  said,  be  the  rude. 
So  to  reprove  Riches,  or  Propertie: 

>  habitatioo :  So  habitatUf  io  Chaucer. .  '  without. 

3  You  rave,  or  dream,  without  being  rocked  asleep. 
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Abraham,  and  Isaac^  wer  riche,  and  veray  gude^ 
Jacob,  and  Joseph^  had  prosperilie. 
The  Papingo  said.  That  is  veritie : 
Riches,  I  grant,  is  nocht  to  be  refiisit. 
Providing  alwayis,  it  be  nocht  abusit. 

Than  laid  the  Ravin  ane  replicatioun  -, 

Syne  said.  Thy  reson  is  nocht  worth  ane  myte. 

As  I  sail  preve,  with  protestatioun. 

That  na  man  tak  my  wordis  in  despyte, 

I  say,  the  temporall  princis  hes  the  wyte. 

That  in  the  kirk  sic  pastouris  dois  provyde. 

To  goveme  saulis,  that  nocht  thamselfis  can  gyde. 

Lang  time  efter  the  Kirk  tuke  Propertie, 

The  prelatis  levit  in  gret  perfectioun, 

Unthrall  to  Riches,  or  Sensualitie, 

Under  the  haly  Spreitis  protectiomi, 

Orderlye  chosin,  be  electioun. 

As  Gregore,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  At^^fyne, 

Benedict,  Bernard,  Clement,  Clete,  and  Lyne. 

Sic  pacient  prelatis  enterit  be  the  porte, 

Plesand  *  the  pepill,  be  predicatioun. 

Now  d3rke  lowparis*  dois  in  the  kirk  resorte, 

*  pleasing. 

*  men  leaping  over  law  and  rule^ 
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Be  symonie^  and  supplicatioun. 

Of  princisy  be  tbair  preaentadoun : 

Sa  sillie  saulis^  that  bene  Christis  scheip^ 

At  gevin  to  hungtye  gormand  wolfis  to  keip. 

Na  marvell  is^  thocfat  we  religious  men^  ' 

Degenerit  be^  and  in  our  Ijfe  confasit : 

Bot  sing»  and  drink>  nane  uther  craft  we  ken^ 

Our  spirituall  Athens  hes  us  sa  abusit^ 

Aganis  our  will,  those  trukouris^  bene  intrusit : 

Lawit  men  hes  now  religious  noen  in  cUris, 

Frofest  virginb,  in  keiping  of  Strang  hurls  *. 

Princis,  princis,  quhare  bene  your  heich  prudens^ 

In  dispositioun  of  your  beneficeis  ? 

The  guerdoning  of  your  cx)urticiens  \ 

Is  sum  cans  of  thir  greit  enormiteis, , 

Thare  is  ane  sort^  waitand  lyke  hungrye  fleis. 

For  spirituall  core,  thocht  thajr  bene  na  thing  abiU,  . 

Quhais  gredie  thristis  bene  insatiabill. 

Princis,  I  pray  yow,  be  na  mair  abusit. 
To  verteous  men  having  sa  small  regard } 
Quhy  sulde  vertew,  throudi  ^tteiye  be  refusit, 

>  truckers,  bttyer/i  and  sellert  of  benefices* 
*  rank  whores. 

3  The  rewarding  of  your  courtiers :  Shakespeare  has  ^ua-- 
Am,  and  guerdoned. 
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That  men  for  canning  can  get  na  rewnnde  ? 
Allace!  that  ever  ane  bnigger^  oranebarde'> 
Ane  hare  mmster^  or  commoan  basardare  %         , 
Sold^  in  the  kirk,  get  oay  kynd  of  care. 

War  I  ane  man,  worthy  to  weir  ane  croun> 
Ay  quhen  thare  vaikit  ^  ony  beneficeis, 
I  sulde  gar  call  ane  congregatioun. 
The  principall  of  all  the  prelaceia, 
Maist  cunning  clerkis  of  univeniteis, 
Maist  famous iatheris  of  religioun. 
With  thair  advyse,  mak  dispositioun. 

I  sulde  dispone*  all  offices  pastorallis. 

Till  doctouris  of  divinitie>  or  jure* ; 

And  cause  dame  Vertew  pull  up  all  hir  saillis^ 

Qahen  cunning  men  had  in  the  lurfe  maist  cure; 

X^ar  lordis  send  thair  sonnis,  I  yow  asaore. 

To  seik  science,  and  famous  sculis  ifrequent. 

Syne  thame  promdve,  that  wair  maial  sapient, 

1  Lyndsay  oftien  coiutmns  the  hards,  u  •ycophaatsit  or 
worthless  wretches. 

^  a  gamcater ;  So,  Ghituccr*  ^  For  tQ  bt»  kM  a  cammua 

kasardmiu** 

3  Always  when  there  vaeMtd,  or  beeaflne  vacant,  " 

4  dispose.  S  law. 

•  pvU  up  aU  hir  saillis  ;  exert  herself. 
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Cket  plesour  war  to  heir  ane  btschope  preche^ 

Ane  dene^  or  doctour  in  divinitle, 

Ane  abbot,  qnhilk  could  weill  his  convent  teche ; 

Ane  persone^  flowing  in  philoaophie : 

I  tyne  my  tyme,  to  wis  quhilk  will  nocht  be  * ; 

War  nocbt  the  precheing  of  the  begging  freris. 

Tint  war  '  the  ^th  amang  the  seculeris. 

As  for  thair  pieching,  quod  the  Pdpingo^ 

I  thame  excuse^  for  quhy,  thay  bene  sa  thrall 

To  Properties  and  hir  ding'  dochtens  two^ 

Dame  Riches,  and  fiur  lady  Sensuall ; 

Thay  may  nocht  use  na  pastyme  spiritually 

And  in  thair  habitis^  thay  tak  sic  delyte, 

Thay  have  renuncit  russet,  and  rapioch  ^  quhyte  c 

Cleikand'  to  tfaame  6kark>t«  and  cramosye^ 
With  meticver,  martrik,  grys,  aod  ryche  ann}iie ' ; 

>  I  lose  my  time,  to  wish  what  will  not  be. 

•  lost  were.  3  digne  ;  worthy,  as  in  Chaucer. 

*  raplock  was  a  coarse  woollen  cloth  of  home  manufacture, 
made  from  the  wool  in  its  natural  state. 

5  snatching.  ^  crimson. 

7  tneneveri  a  kind  of  white  fur*,  martriki  the  fur  of  the 
martrick,  or  martin:  grys;  a  valuable  fur  mentioned  by 
Chaucer,  as  ornamenting  the  dress  of  his  monk:  armyne\ 
means  the  fur  of  the  ermine;  By  a  stat.  of  James  U.,  in  1457« 
the  claUkifif  of  the  clerkes  is  regulated:  Lyndsay  ridicules  them, 
lor  using  ornaments,  inconsistent  with  the  allowance  by  law* 
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Thair  lawe '  hartis  exaltit  ar  sa  hye } 
To  se  thair  papall  pomp^  it  is  ane  pyne^ 
Mair  ricbe  array  is  now  with  freinzeis*  fyne. 
Upon  the  barding  ^  of  ane  biscbopis  mule. 
Nor  ever  bad  Paule^  or  Peter,  agane  Yule  *. 

Syne  ^r  ladyis^  thair  chene^  may  nocht  eschape 
Dame  Sensuall  sic  seid  haith  in  thame  sawin ; 
Les  skaith  it  war,  with  lycence  of  the  Pape, 
That  ilk  prelate  ane  wyfe  had  of  bis  awin, 
Nor  se  thair  bastardis  overthort  the  cuntre  blawin  j 
For  now,  be  thay  be  weill  cummin  from  the  sculis, 
Thay  Ml  to  wark,  as  thay  warcommoun  bullish 

Pbw,  quod  the  Glcd,  thou  prechis  all  in  vane. 
Ye  secular  folkis  hes  of  our  cace  na  curis ; 
I  grant,  said  scho,  yit  men  will  speik  agane. 
How  ye  haif  maid  a  hundreth  thousand  huris, 
Quhilkis  never  had  bene,  war  nocht  your  lecherus 
luris  5 

•  low,  lowly.  •  fringes. 

s  hording,  hordes.  Varies' \  horsetrappings. — Coles:  We  «ee 
from  several  passages  in  Lyndsay,  that  the  bishops  rode  on 
mules,  in  his  time. 

4  Christmas. 

s  chene\  chain,  fetters,  allurements. 

•  They  are  scarcely  con\(e  from  school,  when  they  fall  tt 
work,  as  if  they  were  common  bulls. 
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And  gif  I  lee^  hartlye  I  me  repent ; 
Was  never  bird,  I  wat,  mair  penitent. 

Than  scho  hir  schrave  ^  with  devote  contenance. 
To  that  fals  Gled,  quhilk  fenzeit  him  ane  freir; 
And  quhen  scho  had  fiilfillit  hir  pennance. 
Full  subtellye  at  hir  he  gan  inqueir : 
Cheis  yovr*,  said  he,  quhilk  of  us  brether  heir. 
Sail  have  of  ^\l  yoiir  naturall  geir  the  curis. 
Ye  knaw  nane  bene  mair  haly  creaturis. 

I  am  content,  quod  the  pure  Papingo, 

That  ye  freir  Gled,  and  Corbie  monk,  your  brother. 

Have  cure  of  all  my  gudis,  and  no  mo. 

Sen,  at  this  tyme,  freindschip,  I  find  nane  uther : 

We  'sal  be  to  yow  trew,  as  till  our  mother. 

Quod  thay,  and  sweir  till  fulfill  hir  intent : 

Of  that,  said  scho,  I  tak  ane  instrument. 

The  Pyot  said,  Quhat  sail  myne  office  be  ? 
Overman,  said  scho,  unto  the  uther  twa. 
The  rowpand  Ravin  said,  Sweit  sister,  lat  se. 
Your  haill  intent,  for  it  is  tyme  to  ga  : 
The  gredie  Gled  said.  Brother,  do  nocht  so. 
We  will  remane,  and  haldin  up  hir  heid. 
And  never  depart,  firom  hir,  till  scho  be  deid, 

■  Then  she  confessed  her.  ^  choose  you. 
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The  Papingo  thame  tbankit  tenderlye/ 

And  said^  Sen  ye  have  tane  on  yow  this  cure^ 

Depart '  myne  Daturall  gudis  equallye. 

That  ever  I  had,  or  hes  of  dame  Nature : 

First,  to  the  Howlet,  indigent,  and  pure, 

Quhilk,  on  the  day,  for  schame,  dar  nocht  be  sene, 

Till  hir,  I  leve  my  gay  galbert  •  of  grene. 

My  bricht  depurit'  ene,  as  crystal!  cleir. 
Unto  the  £ak  \  ye  sail  thame  baith  present ; 
In  Phebus  presence,  quhilk  dar  nocht  appeir. 
Of  naturall  sicht,  scho  bene  sa  impotent ; 
My  bimeist  beik,  I  leve  with  gode  «itent. 
Unto  the  gentiD,  piteous  Pellicane, 
To  help  to  pers  hir  tender  hart  in  twane* 

I  leve  the  Goik,  quhilk  hes  na  sang  bot  ane. 
My  musike,  with  my  voce  angelicall  5 
And  to  the  Gouse  ye  geve,  when  I  am  gane. 
My  eloquence,  and  toung  rethoricall  > 
And  tak,  and  diye  my  banis  gret,  and  small, . 
Sjrne  clois  thame  in  ane  case  of  ebure  '  fyne. 
And  thame  present  unto  the  Phenix  syne. 

•  depart;  divide:  So  in  Chaucer,  and  Spenser. 

«  gaWerty  gaherty  gabardine }  a  mantle.— ^otgrave. 
»  transparent  eyes.  4  bat. 

*  ivory. 
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To  hyme  with  hir,  quhen  scho  hir  lyfo  reoewU, 
In  AralMe^  ye  sail  hir  fynde,  but  weir  *, 
And  sal  knaw  lur^  be  hir  maist  hevinlye  hewis, 
€rold,  asure,  gowles*,  purpour,  and  syoopdr'  j 
Hir  dait  is  for  to  leif  fyve  hundreth  ycir*^ 
Mak  to  that  bird  my  comniendatioan : 
And  als,  I  mak  yow  supplicattoun. 

Sen,  of  my  corps^  I  have  yow  gevin  the  cure. 
Ye  speid  yow  to  the  court,  but  tarying*. 
And  tak  my  hart  of  perfy tc  portrature. 
And  it  present  unto  my  soverane  king* 
i  wat  he  will  it  close  into  ane  ring ; 
Commiend  me  to  his  grace*  I  yow  exhorte. 
And  of  my  passioun,  mak  him  trew  reporte. 

Ye  thre  my  trypis  ^  sail  have,  for  your  travcll. 
With  lufifer,  and  lowng  ^,  to  part  equall  amang  yow  $ 
l^yand  Pluto*  the  potent  prince  of  hell, 
6if  ye  fsalze,  that  in  hb  feit  he  fang  yow  ^, 
Be  to  me  trew,  thocht  I  nathing  belaog  yow  $ 

^  without  doubt. 

■  gules;  red,  a  teim  in  heraldry. 

s  synopeir;  s3^ople,  thegreeo,  in  heraldry. 

4  Of  the  phceniz,  it  is  feigned,  that  she  is  to  live  500  years^ 

s  without  delay.  ^  guts.  ?  liver  and  Iud^. 

•  grip^  you. . 
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Sore  I  sospect  your  conscience  be  to  large : 
Dout  nocht^  said  thay^  we  tak  it  with  the  charge. 

Adew,  brother,  qaod  the  pure  Paplngo, 
To  talking  mair,  I  haif  na  tyme  to  tarye  : 
Bot,  sen  my  spreit  mon  fia  my  body  go, 
I  recommend  it  to  the  quene  o(  Farye, 
Etemallye,  intill  hir  court  to  tarye. 
In  wyldemes,  amang  the  hohis  hair  * } 
Than,  scho  inclynit  hir  heid,  and  spak  na  malr. 

Piungit  intill  hir  mortall  passioun. 

Full  grevouslie  scho  grippit  to  the  grounde : 

It  war  to  lang  to  mak  narratioun. 

Of  sichb  sore,  with  mony  stang,  and  stound^. 

Out  of  hir  wound,  the  blude  did  sa  abounde, 

Ane  compas  round,  was  with  hir  blude  maid  reid, 

Without  remeid,  thare  was  na  thing  bot  deid. 

*  hoUis  haxTf  common  terms  among  the  old  poets,  means  < 
woods  gray;  the  wilderness  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  as  in  i$ir 
Orpheo: 

«*  In  wyldemess  now  wyl  y  be. 
And  wonne  there,  in  hoUyshore^ 
In  wilderness,  for  ever  more.** 

^  sting,  and  shooting  pain :  stound  is  used  by  Spenser  for 
pain,  sorrow. 
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And  be  scho  had^  In  manus  tuas,  said ', 
Extinctit  war  *  htr  naturall  wittis  fyve : 
Hir  heid  full  aoftlye  on  hir  schvdder  laid. 
Syne  yeild  the  sprelt,  with  panes  pungityre  ^, 
The  Ravin,  b^;an  rudlye  to  rug,  and  ryve*. 
Full  gormoundlykey  his  emptie  throte  he  fed  : 
£it  softlye,  brother^  said  the  gredie  Gled  5 

Quhyl  sdio  is  hote^  depart  hir  evin^  amang  us, 
Tak  thow  ane  half>  and  reik^  to  me  ane  uther^ 
Intill  our  richt  I  wat,  na  wicht  dar  wrang  us ' : 
The  Pyot  said.  The  feind  resale  the  fother®, 
Quby  mak  ye  me  stepbame^  and  I  your  brother  ? 
Ye  do  me  wrang,  schir  Gled,  I  schrew  ***  your  harte^ 
Tak  thare,  said  he,  the  puddingis  "  for  thy  parte. 

Than,  wat  ye  well,  my  hart  was  wounder  sair. 
For  to  behald  that  dolent  departing^ 
Hir  angell  fedderis  fleing  in  the  air^ 
Except  the  hart  was  left  of  hir  na  thing. 
The  Pyot  said^  this  pertenith  to  the  king, 

'  By  the  time  she  had  said,  In  manus  tuas. 
^  extinguished  were:  So,  in  Shakespeare's  Othello:  ^  Give 
renew'd  fire  to  our  extincUd  sprites.** 
3  pungent.  4  pull  and  tear.  ^  equal. 

*  reach.  ?  I  know  no  person  dare  wrong  usl 

'Xyndsay  was  fond  of  this  phrase:  The  devil  receive  the  pack, 
9  step«cfaild.  *<»  I  curse.  •         »  entrails. 
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Quhilk  till  hi^  grace^  I  purpose^  to  present : 
Thow^  quod  the  Gled>  sail  fail  of  thyne  inte&t. 

The  Ravin  said,  God!  nor  I  rax  in  ane  rape  ^ 
And^  thou  get  this  till  either  kii^,  or  doke : 
The  Pyot  said,  Plene  I  nocht  to  the  Pape^ 
Than,  in  ane  smidie  S  I  be  smorit  with  smuke  ' : 
With  that,  the  Gled  the  pece  claucht  in  his  cluke^; 
And  fled  his  way,  the  lave  with  all  thair  micht. 
To  chace  the  Gled,  flewe  all  out  of  my  sicht* 

Now  have  ye  hard,  this  Jytill  tragedye  % 

The  sore  complaynt,  the  testament,  and  mischanoe 

Of  this  pure  bird,  quhilk  did  ascend  sa  hye : 

Beseikand  yow,  excuse  myne  ignorance. 

And  rude  indyte,  quhilk  is  nocht  till  avance* 

And  to  the  quair  %  I  g^tf  commandement, 

Mak  na  repair,  quhate  poetis  bene  present : 

*  God !  may  I  hang  ia  a  rope.  *  If. 

3  Complain  I  not  to  the  Pope. 
«  tmidie  ;  unithy ;  tki  in  Dryden : 
<'  His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound. 
And  hi8s*d,lilce  red-hot  iron,  within  the  smUkg  dkovnU** 
fi  mothered  with  smoke.  ^  snatched  in  his  daw. 

7  Now,  have  you  heard  l&u  h^tiU  tra^fdye »  So  .Chancer 
calls  his  TroUus  and  Ctesseiit^  «  A  lytill  tragedie.** 

'  quavr\  a  pamphlet;  as,  at  |fae  conclusion  of  his  Black 
Knight,  Chaucer  says : 

^  Go  liiil  fudire  unto  my  livis*  quene.** 
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Because  thow  bene^  but  rethorik,  sa  rude> 

Be  never  sene,  besyde  nane  uther  buke. 

With  king,  nor  quene,  with  lord,  nor  man  of  gude ; 

With  cote  unclene,  clame  kinrent  to  siun  cuke, 

Steill  in  ane  nuke  \  quhen  thay  list  on  the  luke% 

For  smell  of  smuke,  men  will  abhor  to  beir  the  j 

Heir,  I  manesweir '  the ;  quharefor,  to  lurk  ga  leir  the^. 

'  nukei  comer;  as  Chapman: 

**  And  through  it  sought  some  inmost  nook  to  save 
The  gold w" 

•  When  they  please  on  thee  to  look,    s  manesweir ;  forswear. 

*  Wherefore,  to  lurk  go  learn  ye :  It  was  quite  the  vogue, 
in  Scotland,  during  that  age,  as  it  had  been,  in  England,  for 
ages  before,  to  dismiss  thair  quairs  with  dispraise  and  dispa- 
ragement ;  as  Gawin  Douglas,  when  he  presented  his  Police  of 
Honour  to  James  IV. : 

«*  Thy  barrane  termis,  and  thy  vile  indyte 
Sail  not  be  myne,  I  will  not  have  the  wyte ; 
For,  as  for  me,  I  quyt  clame,  that  I  ken  the." 
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ARE 

PI-ESANT   SATYRE 
or 

THE   THREE   ESTAITIS 

IN   COMMSMDATIOON   OF  YERTEW  AND    VITVrs&ATlOnK 
OP  VTCE. 

Obscure  as  the  origin  of  the  drama  is  in  England^ 
as  well  as  in  Scotland^  inquiry  will  find,  that  their 
dramatic  exhibitions  were  derived  from  the  sam^ 
source ;  as  the  progenitors  of  the  people  of  both  wei# 
the  same.  In  England,  perhaps,  in  all  the  Gothic 
countries  of  Europe,  the  Mysteries  were  the  fint 
productions  of  the  dramatic  muse,  representing  usually 
the  most  mysterious  parts  of  Scripture  story.  If  they 
were  originally  little  better  than  dumb  show,  with  the 
intermixture  of_somc  speeches,  they  became,  at 
length,  somewhat  improved,  by  the  formation  of  re- 
gular dialogues,  which  were  divided  of  course,  into 
acts,  and  scenes.  The  first  drama,  in  Scotland, 
whereof  we  have  any  satisfactory  evidence,  was  a 
Mystery,  called  the  Haliblude,  which  was  acted'  on 
the  Wiudmill-hill,  at  Aberdeen,  in  1445,  as  we 
know  from  the  city  records.  Such  re])resentations  of 
mysterious  stories  continued  to  be  performed,  on  festi- 
vals, and  rejoicing,  in  the  principal  towns,  till  the 
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age  of  Lyndsay :  In  1540,  the  queen  rode  to  Aber- 
deen>  which  received  her  with  pageants,  verses,  and 
playes  5  as  we  learn  from  Holinshed.    John  Bale  id 
supposed  to  have  written  the  last  of  the  Mysteries, 
about  the  year  1538.     Soon  after  the  reformation,  the 
chiirch  of  Scotland  prohibited  the  representation  of 
Scripture  stories.     These  representations,  in  which 
the  Bible  was  burlesqued,  and  religion  was  profaned, 
from  motives  of  piety,  as  the  historian  of  the  English 
poetry  remarks,  were  followed  by  Moralities,  a  sort 
of  natural  succession,  which,  as  they  were  not  devoid 
of  invention,  es&hibit  the  outlines  of  the  dramatic  art, 
as  doctor  Percy  has  observed.     Under  the  severe  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  appeared  moral  plays,  which  almost 
approached  to  tragedies,  and  comedies.     In  1503,  at 
the  marriage  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII.,  a  MoraUtie  was  played,  after  rfynar, 
by  some  English  actors,  who  had  accompanied  the 
queen  from  Wyndsor.      But,    it  was  reserved  for 
L)nadsay  to  exhibit  a  Morality,  which  was  intended, 
by  the  poet,  as  Ane  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estedtis,  in    \ 
commendatioun  of  vertew,  and  in  vituperatioun  of  vyce.     \ 
None  of  the  earliest  English  dramatists,  Parfre,  Bale,      • 
or  Hejrwood,  wordd  have  been  permitted  to  go  the 
length  of  ridiculing  every  order  in  the  state ;  yet,  in 
England,  the  reformers,  and  their  opponents,  were 
brought  upon  the  stage  by  their  several  partisans : 
And>  Heath,  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  opposing 
2  A, 2 
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fbe  act  of  uniformity,  in  155g,  complained,  in  parlia* 
ment,  of  the  stage  plays,  which  had  been  made  in 
mockery  of  the  catholick  religion.  The  Satyre  of 
Lyndsay  was  acted  at  Coupar  in  Fife,  in  1535  j  at 
Linlithgow,  in  1539;  ^^^  ^^  Edinburgh,  in  1554. 
Whether  the  matter,  or  the  manner,  of  this  drama 
be  considered,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  singu* 
lar  performance ;  and  to  have  carried  away  the  palm 
of  dramatic  composition  from  the  contemporary  mo^ 
ralities  of  England,  till  the  epoch  of  the  first  tragedy, 
jn  Gorloduc,  and  of  the  first  comedy,  in  Gammer 
Our  ion*  s  Needle:  Lyndsay' s  play  has  certainly  at 
much  moral,  as  Gorloduc,  and  as  much  wit,  as  Gam* 
mer  Gurtons  Needle,  The  earliest  dramas  of  both 
these  countries  were  defiled  with  extraordinary  gross- 
ness,  as  they  were  represented  before  a  rude  people. 
"  To  talk  of  the  grossness,  and  absurdity,  of  such 
*'  manners,"  says  Warton,  "  is  little  to  the  purpose; 
'^  the  poet  is  only  concerned  in  the  justness,  and 
"  faithflilness,  of  the  representation.**  Such  must 
be  the  apology  of  Lyndsay,  whose  picture  is  faithful, 
though  it  represents  vulgar  manners,  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage. We  may  learn,  from  the  length  of  the  per- 
usal of  Lyndsay*s  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estates,  that  its 
fepresentation  must  have  consumed  "  the  live-long 
•'  day,  with  patient  expectation:'*  It  began,  about 
nine,  in  tlie  morning,  and  continued,  during  nine  hours, 
witli  little  intermission,  as  we  are  told  by  Henry 
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Charteris,  the  bookseller,  who  saw  "  this  play,  playit 
*'  besyde  Edinburgh,  lA   1554,  in  presence  of  thd 
*'  ^uene  regent  -,  lestand  fra  nyne  houris  afoir  none 
''  till  sex  houris  at  evin."     But,  what  is  this  length  of 
representation  to  the  length  of  the  English  mysteries^ 
during  the  persevering  curiosity  of  antient  times  ?     In 
1391,  as  we  learn  from  honest  Stow,  *'  a  play  was 
playde  by  the  parish  clerks  of  London,  which  conti- 
nued three  days  together,    the  king,    queene,  and 
nobles  of  the  real  me,  being  present :  And,  another 
was  plaide,  in  1409,  which  .lasted  eight  daies,  and 
was  of  matter,  from   the  creation  of  the   worlde, 
whereat  was  present  most  of  the  nobilitie  and  gentrio 
of  England."     That  the  king,  in   1540,  and  much 
more,  that  the  queen,  who  was  a  woman  of  elegance, 
and  a  sovereign  of  policy,  should  have  allowed  Lynd- 
say's  Satyrs  of  the  Three  Estates  to  be  acted,  in  such 
a  country,  during  a  period  of  perturbation,  is  quite 
wonderful :  of  them  it  cannot  be  said  that, 

'*  They  had  a  %h2LV^  foresight,  and  working  wit, 
'*  That  never  idle  was,  ne  once  could  rest  a  whit." 

What  Lyndsay*s  intentions  were,  more  than  the  grati- 
fication of  his  present  humour,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover :  Like  otiier  great  reformers,  he  probably  did 
not  foresee  that,  when  he  had  prompted  a  passion  for 
novelty,  with  a  contempt  for  order, 

*'  The  hearts  of  all  his  people  should  revolt  from  him^ 
'*  And  ki$s  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change." 
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From  every  intimation,  it  is  apparent,  that  this  wio- 
raliiie,  which  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  English 
drama,  during  that  age,  must  have  been  written^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  year 

1535. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 


DILIGENCE. 

The  Father,  and  founder,  of  faith  and  felicitie^ 
That  your  fashioun  formed  to  his  similitude  5 
And  his  Sone,  our  Saviour,  scheild  in  necessitie. 
That  bocht  yow  from  baillis  ranson  *  rude, 
Kepledgeand  *  his  presonaris  with  his  bart-blude  5 
The  Halie  Gaist',  governour,  and  grounder*  of  grace. 
Of  wisdome,  and  weilfair,  baith  fontane,  and  flude^ 
Gif  ^  yow  all  that  I  se  seisit^  in  this  place, 

*  from  sorrow's  ransom: 'So,  bale  is  sorrow,  misery^  in 
Minot,  and  Chaucer. 

«  repledging,  redeeming.  3  Holy  Ghost. 

4  grounder i  for  founder. 

5  give :  So,  gif,  in  Rob.  of  Brunne,  and  SbGnot. 

*  seated :  So  seisid,  in  R.  of  Brunne,  and  sesidt  in  Chaucer. 
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And  scheild  yow  from  sinne ; 
And  with  his  spreit  yow  inspyre. 
Till  I  have  shawia  loy  desyre : 
Silence !  8ove.rane>  I  requyre  : 

For  now  I  be^. 

Tak  tent*  to  me,  my  freinds,  and  haldyow  coy% 
For  I  am  sent  to  yow  as  messingeir. 
From  ane  nobill,  and  richt  redoubtit  ro]^'; 
Tlie  quhilk  hes  bene  absent  this  monie  yeir, 
Humanite^  gif  yc  his  name  wald  speir^, 
Qoha  bade  me  shaw  to  yow  but^  variance. 
That  he  intendis  amang  yow  to  compeir. 
With  ane  triumph,  and  awfull  ordinance  j 
"With  crown,  and  swerd,  and  scepter,  in  his  hand, 
Temperit  with  mercie,  quhen  penitence  appeiris : 
Howbeit,  that  he  lang  tyme  hes  bene  sleipand, 
Ouharethrow  misreuU  hes  rung^  thir  monie  yeiris; 

>  t^ke  heed ;  pay  attention. 

*  hold  yow  coy ;  be  quiet :  So,  coye,  coy,  in  Chaucer,  for 
^uiet :  And  in  the  old  French  of  Lacombe ;  coi,  coye^  tran- 
f  uiUe,  quietus :  Se  tenir  coi  signifie  n*08er  remuer,  &c. 

3  redoubted  king. 

4  spw;  ask,  or  inquire :  So,  sperisy  atks,  in  Chaucer. 

s  hut,  for  without,  a  the  old  En^liih  of  Wiclif,  and  Mau»> 
deviUe. 

*  reigned. 


^- 


1 
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That  innocentis  hes  bene  brocht  on  tbair  beiris^ 

Be  fals  reporteris  of  this  natioun  j 

Thocht  young  oppressouris  at  the  elder  leiris  *  \ 

Be  now  assurit  of  reformat ioun. 
Se  no  misdoeris  be  sa  bauld> 
As  to  remane  into  this  hauld* : 
For  quhy  ',  be  hini>  that  Judas  sauld  *, 


>  learns.  *  in  this  place* 

s  Fvr  why  f  Wiclif  uses  tbis  expression  for  inasmuch  as, 

«  The  one  half  of  conversation,  in  that  age,  both  in  Eng- 
land,  and  in  Scotland,  was  made  up  by  swearing:  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  most  fashionable  oaths,  which  have  been 
gleaned  from  this  Play : 

Be  Cokis  passion ;  Be  Godis  passion ;  Be  Coks  deir  passion* 

Be  Coks  tois ;  Be  God?  wounds. 

Be  Gods  croce. 

Be  Gods  mother. 

Be  Gods  breid ;  i.  e.  the  altar. 

Be  Gods  goun. 

Be  God  himsell 

Be  greit  God  that  all  has  wrocht. 

Be  him  that  all  the  warld  has  wrocht. 

Be  him  that  the  warld  wrocht. 

Be  him  that  has  us  wrocht. 

Be  him  that  made  the  mone. 

Be  the  gude  Lord. 

Be  him  that  wore  the  creun  of  thora. 
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Thay  will  be  heich  hangit  j 
Now  feithfull  folk  for  joy  may  sing: 

Be  him  that  bure  the  cruel  croun  of  thorn* 

Be  him  that  herryit  hell. 

Be  him  that  Judas  sauld. 

Be  the  rude;  i.e.  the  crbsi. 

Be  the  Trinity ;  Be  the  haly  Trinity. 

Be  the  sacrament ;  Be  the  haly  sacrament. 

Be  the  messe ;  the  mass. 

Be.  him  that  our  Lord  Jesus  sauld. 

Be  him  that  deir  Jesus  sauld. 

Be  our  Ladie;  Be  Sanct  Mary;  Be  sweit  Sanct  Mary; 

Be  Mary  bricht. 
Be  Alhallows. 
Be  Sanct  James. 
Be  Sanct  Michell. 
Be  Sanct  Ann. 

fie  Sanct  Bryde ;  Be  Brydes  bell.  , 

Be  Sanct  Geill ;  Be  sweit  Sanct  Geill. 

Be  Sanct  Blais. 

Be  Sanct  Blane. 

Be  Sanct  Clone ;  Be  Sanct  Clune. 

Be  Sanct  Allan. 

Be  Sanct  Fillane. 

Be  Sanct  Tan. 

Be  Sanct  Dyonis  of  Fnuicf  . 

Be  Sanct  Mavene. 

Be  the  gude  lady  that  mt  bart. 

Be  my  saul. 

Be  my  tly:ift. 
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For  qahj,  it  is  the  just  bidding* 
Of  my  sovefane  lord  the  king. 

That  na  man  be  wrangit*. 
Thocht  be  ane  quhyll  into  his  flouris  ^ 
Be  governit  be  vyle  trompouris  * ) 
And  sumtyme  lufe  his  paramouris ; 

Hald  ye  him  excusit : 
For  quhen  he  meittis  with  Correctioun, 
With  Verite,  and  Discretioun^ 
Thay  will  be  banischit  afF  the  toun  *> 

Qahilk^  hes  him  abusit. 
And  heir>  be  oppin  proclamatiomi^ 
I  warne^  in  name  of  his  magnificence^ 

Be  my  Christendom. 

Be  this  day. 
the  parliament,  at  length,  interposed ;'  and  by  an  act,  <*  Anent 
them  that  swearis  abhominable  aithes,**  5  parL  Mary  [1551], 
ch.  16,  this  odious  practice,  which  continued,  notwithstand- 
iagjr&iuent  preachings,  was  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties. 
A  similar  practice  came  down  from  the  old  moralities  to  the 
ctramat  of  England,  till  it  was  prohibited  by  one  of  the  first 
statutes  of  king  James. 

*  order,  command.  *  wronged. 
9^  Though  he  a  while  in  his  youth* 

<  tron^uris;  deceivers. 

s  off"  the  toun ;  out  of  the  town. 

*  ^kilk  i  which ;  who  have  him  abused. 
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The  thre  estaitis  of  this  natioun^ 

That  thay  compeir^  with  detfuU  ^  diligence^ 

And  till  his  grace  mak  thair  obedience. 

And  firsts  I  warne  the  Spritualite^ 

And  se  the  burgessis  spair  nocht  for  expenceS 

Bot  speid  thame  heir,  with  Temporalite. 

Als  I  beseik  yow  Anions  auditouris^ 

Convenit  in  this  congregatioun^ 

To  be  patient  the  space  of  certane  houris, 

mi  ye  have  hard  our  short  nanatioun  : 

And  als  we  roak  yow  supplicatioun^ 

Thatna  man  tak  our  wordis  intill  disdane  j 

Althocht  ye  heir  be  declamatioun, 

The  common- Weill  richt  piteouslie  complane. 

Richt  So  the  verteous  ladie  Verite 

Will  mak  ane  piteous  lamentatioun  : 

Als  for  the  treuth  scho  will  impresonit  be. 

And  banischit  lang  tyme  out  of  the  toun  t 

And  Chastitie  will  mak  narratioun^ 

How  scho  can  get  na  lugeing  in  this  land^ 

Till  that  the  hevinlye  king  Correctioun 

Meit  with  the  king^  and  commoun  hand  for  hand. 

>  detfuU;  dueful  d  utifuL 

^  And  »€  the  ImrgessU  spair  nocht  far  expence*  This  is  si 
satiric  stroke  of  Lyndsay  at  the  representatives  of  the  burghs, 
who  then  considered  their  duty,  in  parliament,  as  a  burden, 
and  expected  to  be  paid  their  expenses. 
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Pradent  pepiU  I  pray  yow  all, 
Tak  na  man  greif^  in  speciall ; 
For  we  sail  speik  in  general]. 

For  pa«tyme,  and  for  play : 
Tharefor  till  all  our  rymis  be  rung. 
And  our  mistoinit  sangis  ^  be  sung. 
Let  ever  ilk  man  keip  weill  ane  tung. 

And  everilk  woman  tway*. 

KEX  HUM  ANITAS. 

O  Lord  of  lordis,  and  King  of  kingis  all, 

Omnipotent*of  power.  Prince  but  peir*. 

Ever  ringand*,  in  glore  celestial, 

Quha  be  gret  micht,  and  haifing  na  mateir'. 

Maid  hevin,  and  eird^  fyre,  air,  and  watter  cleir : 

Send  me  thy  grace,  with  pece  perpetuall. 

That  I  may  rewU  my  realme  to  thy  pleseir. 

Syne  bring  my  saull  to  joy  angelicall. 

Sen  thow  hes  givin  me  dominatioun. 

And  rewll  of  pepill  subject  to  my  cure, 

'  mistuned  songt. 

*  twoy\  two,  asinWiclif:  Lyndsay  is  ever  happy  to  have 
a  sly  stroke  at  the  women. 

s  but  peir  ;  without  an  equal.  «  reigning* 

*  having  no  matter. 

*  €vrd  it  earth ;  as  it  is  trthy  and  ertht^  in  Wiclif,  and  ia 
Mauadcvilltf. 
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Be  I  nocht  rewlit  ^  be  counsall,  and  resoun. 

In  dignite  I  may  nocht  lang  indure. 

1  g^rant  my  stait  my  self  may  nocht  assure^ 

Nor  yit  conserve  my  lyfe  in  sickemes  :  * 

Have  pitie^  Lord,  on  me,  thy  creature, 

Supportand  me  in  all  my  besynes  *. 

I  thee  requeist,  quha  rent  wes  on  the  rude*. 

Me  to  defend  from  the  deids  of  defame ; 

That  my  pepill  report  of  me  hot  gude. 

And  be  my  saifgaird  baith  from  sin,  and  schame. 

I  knaw  my  dayis  induris  bot  as  ane  dreme ; 

Tharefor,  O  Lord,  I  hartlie  the  exhort. 

To  gif  me  grace  to  use  my  diademe 

To  thy  plesour,  and  to  my  gret  confort. 

W4MT0NNB8. 

My  soverane  lord,  and  prince,  but  peir, 
Quhat  garris  yow  mak  sic  dreirie  cheir  } 
Be  blyth,  sa  lang  as  ye  ar  heir. 

And  pas  tyme,  with  plesour : 
For  als  lang  leifis^  the  mirrie  man. 
As  the  sorye  for  ocht  he  can  % 

>  If  I  be  not  ruled,  or  governed.         *  besynes,  for  bu«ineM, 
s  who  torn  was  on  the  croas* 
4  as  long  lives  the  merry  man. 
*  So  in  Fleming's  ballad  "  of  Evil  Wyffis  :*• 
•*  For  als  lang  Jeivis  the  mirry  man ; 
As  dois  the  wre^h,  for  ocht  he  can," 
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His  banis  full  8air>  schir^  sail  I  ban  ^^ 

That  dois  yow  displesour. 
Sa  lang  as  Plaoebo,  and  I^ 
Remainis  into  your  company. 
Your  grace  sail  leif  richt  rairrely  j 

Of  this  half  ye  na  dout 
Sa  lang  as  ye  haif  us  in  cure> 
Your  grace,  schir,  sail  want  na  plesure : 
War  Solace  heir,  I  yow  assure. 

He  wald  rejoyse  this  rout*. 

PLACEBO. 

Gude  brother  myne,  quhare  is  Solac6, 
The  mirrour  of  all  minynes, 
I  haif  gret  mervell,  be  the  mes% 

He  taiyes  sa  lang. 
Byde  he  away  we  ar  bot  shent  *, 
I  ferlie  *  how  he  fra  us  went : 
I  trow  *  he  hes  impediment. 

That  lettis  him  nocht  gang. 

This  appears  to  have  become  a  common  saw  in  Lyndsay'i 
time ;  but  whether  he  was  the  original  author  is  not  certain : 
I  do  not  observe  that  this  saw  is  among  the  Adagia  Scotica, 

*  His  bones  full  sore,  sir,  shall  I  curse. 

•  rout ;  crowd,  or  company. 

s  by  the  mass ;  a  common  oath  in  Lyndsay's  time. 
4  mined,  disgraced :  So  shent  in  Chaucer,  and  Spenier. 
f  wonder.  *  believe. 
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WANTOITNBS. 

I  lefl  Solace,  that  same  greit  loon  S 
Drinkand  into  the  burrows  toun  ; 
It  will  cost  him  halfe  of  aoe  croun^ 

Althocht  he  had  na  mair. 
And  als  he  said,  he  wald  gang  se 
Fair  ladye  Sensualitie, 
The  beriall  of  all  bewtie  •, 

And  portratour  preclair  '• 

FLACBBe« 

Be  God,  I  see  him  at  the  last. 

As  he  war  chaisf*,  rinnand  richt  fast^ 

He  glowris',  evin  as  he  war  agast. 

Or  fleyit*'  of  ane  gaist. 
Na,  he  is  wod '  drunkin,  I  trow, 
Se  ye  not  that  he  is  wod  fow ' : 

*  rogue. 

*  The  heriaU  of  all  hewtiCf  means  the  brightest  of  all  beauty : 
$0  in  Candlemas-day.  Hawkins  O.  P.  v.  1 .  24 :  <<  Brighter  than 
htrall  outhir  clere  crystal."  In  Dunbar's  Golden  Tergex  "  The 
ruby  skyis  kest  lerial  bemis  on  emerant  hevfis  grene."  Dunbar 
speaks  of  Aberdeen  as,  **  Blyth  Aberdene,  thou  heriall  of  all 
towns.**  The  root  is  in  heryl  (Gr.),  an  Indian  green  stone,  of 
great  brightness^ — Coles. 

3  portraiture  excellent,  celebrated. 

4  As  if  he  were  chased.  s  stares. 

•  frightened  by  a  ghost.        7  wod;  mad ;  as  in  Wlclil 

•  ivodfow  i  mad  drunk. 
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I  ken  Weill  >  be  his  creischie  mow  \ 
He  hes  bene  at  ane  feist. 


SOLACE. 

Now,  quha  saw  ever  sic  ane  thrang  ? 
Me  thocht  sum  said  I  had  gane  wrang. 
Had  I  help,  I  wald  sing  ane  sang^ 

With  ane  richt  mirrie  noyse. 
I  have  sic  plesour  at  my  hart. 
That  garris  me  sing  the  troubill**  part, 
Wald  sum  gude  fallow  fill  the  quarts 

It  wald  my  hart  rejoyse. 
Howbeit,  my  coat  be  schort,  and  nippit*. 
Thank  is  be  to  God,  I  am  weill  hippit^ 
Thocht  all  my  gold  may  sone  be  grippit* 

Intill  ane  pennie  pursse  -, 
Thocht  I  ane  servand  lang  half  bene. 
My  purchais  is-nocht  worth  ane  prene*^ 
I  may  sing,  Peblis  on  the  Grene^, 

For  ocht  that  I  may  tursse  '. 
Quhat  is  my  name,  can  ye  not  gesse^ 
Schirs,  ken  ye  nocht  Sandie  Solace  ? 
Thay  caUit  my  mother  bonie  Besse^ 

»  greasy  mouth.  •  treble  part.  9  pinchedi 

4  soon  be  griped.  <»  a  pin. 

^  sing^  Peblis  on  the  ^ew. :  The  allusion  is  to  some  populat 
tong,  quite  different  from  the  ludicrous  poem  of  PebJis  at  th* 
Play,  7  truss^  or  purse  up^^— MS.  Glos. 
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That  dwelt  betwene  the  bowis. 
Of  twelf  yeir  auld  scho  lemit  to  swy ve ', 
Thankit  be  the  gret  God  on  lyve ! 
Scho  maid  rae  fatheris  four,  or  fyve. 

But  dout,  this  is  na  mowis*. 
Quhen  ane  was  deid  scho  gat  ane  uther, « 
Was  never  man  had  sic  ane  niother. 
Of  fatheris  scho  maid  me  ane  father'. 

Of  lawit  men,  and  leirif  : 
Scho  is  baith  wyse,  worthie,  and  wicht. 
For,  scho  spains  nouther  kuke,  nor  knicht  5 
Yea,  four  and  twentie  on  ane  nicht. 

And  ay  ihair  eine  scho  bleirit  *. 
And  gif  I  lie,  schirs,  ye  may  speir : 
Bot,  saw  ye  nocht  the  king  cum  heir  ? 
I  am  ane  sportour,  and  pUyfeir^ 

To  that  royall  young  king. 
He  said,  he  wald  within  schort  space. 
Cum  pas  his  tyme  into  this  place  : 

*  siuyve ;  to  whore. — Percy.    In  a  satirical  song  of  the  age 
>f  Henry  III.,  we  may  see,  [Warton  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  i.  44.] 

**  Richard  of  Alemaigne,  while  that  he  was  kyng, 
He  spende al  his  tresour  opon  swyving** 

*  without  doubt,  this  is  no  jest. 

3  anefuther ;  a  plenty,  a-great  number, 

4  of  ignorant  men,  and  learned ;  or  it  may  mean,  of  lay' 
en,  and  of  clergy, 

5  and  aye  their  eyes  she  bleared.        *  playmate,  playfellow. 

.1.  2  B 
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I  pray  the  Lord  to  send  him  grace. 
That  he  lang  tyme  may  ring. 

PLACBSO. 

Solace,  quhy  taryit  ye  sa  lang  ? 

SOLACE. 

The  feind  a  faster  I  micht  gang '  2 

I  micht  not  thrist  out  throw  the  thrang*. 

Of  wyfes  fyftetle  fiidder : 
Than  for  to  ria  I  tuke  ane  nnk% 
Bot,  I  felt  never  sik  ane  stink : 
For  our  lordis  lufe  gif  me  ane  drink. 

Placebo,  my  deir  brother. 

REX  HUM  ANITAS. 

My  servant.  Solace,  quhat  gart  yow  tarie  ? 

SOLACB. 

I  wait  nocht,  schir,  be  sweit  Sanct  Marie, 
I  have  bene  in  ane  feirie  farie  *, 
Or  ellis  intill  ane  trance : 
Schir,  I  have  sene,  I  yow  assure. 
The  fairest  erthlie  creature, 

»  The  devil  a  fiaster  I  could  go. 

•  I  could  not  thrust  through  the  throng, 

3  a  course,  a  race.  <  a  bu8tle«  a  confusion. 
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That  ever  was  formit  be  nature. 

And  maist  for  till  avance. 
To  lake  on  hir  is  gret  delyte. 
With  lippb  raid,  and  cheikis  quhyte, 
I  wald  renunce  all  this  warld  quyte. 

For  till  stand  in  hir  grace : 
Scho  is  wantoun>  and  scho  is  wyse : 
And  cled  scho  is  on  the  new  gyse  ^« 
It  wald  gar  all  your  flesche  up  ryse> 

To  luke  upon  hir  face. 
War  I  ane  king  it  suld  be  kend  ■, 
I  suld  nocht  spair  '  on  hir  till  spend ; 
And  this  same  nicht  for  hir  till  send^ 

For  my  plesure. 
Quhat  rak  *  of  your  prosperite> 
Gif  ye  want  Sensualite  ? 
I  wald  nocht  gif  ane  siUie  fie. 

For  your  tresure. 

SBX  HUMANITAS. 

Forsuith,  my  freindis,  I  think  ye  ar  nocht  wyse, 
Tdl  counsall  me  to  brek  eommandement, 

*  And  clothed  she  is  in  the  new  fashion. 

*  kend;  known. 

9  2  mid  nocht  spair ;  I  ^ould  not  omit,  or  forbear ;  ai  im 
Milton :  ^  We  might  have  spared  our  coming.** 

*  wreck* 

2b2 
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For  qvihy,  it  is  the  just  bidding* 
Of  my  soverane  lord  the  king. 
That  na  man  be  wrangit*. 
Thocht  be  ane  quhyll  into  his  flouris'^ 
Be  governit  be  vyle  trompouris  *•  j 
And  sumtyme  lufe  his  paramouris ; 

Hald  ye  him  excusit : 
For  quhen  he  meittis  with  Correctioun, 
With  Verite,  and  Discretioun^ 
Thay  will  be  banischit  afF  the  toun  % 
Quhilk^  hes  him  abusit. 
And  heir>  be  oppin  proclamatioun^ 
I  warne^  in  name  of  his  magnificence^ 

Be  my  Christendom. 

Be  this  day. 
The  parliament,  at  length,  interposed ;'  and  by  an  act,  **  Anent 
them  that  swearis  abhominable  aithes,**  5  parL  Mary  [1551], 
ch.  16,  this  odious  practice,  which  continued,  notwithstand- 
iagjrefuent  preachings,  was  prohibited,  under  severe  penalttei. 
A  similar  practice  came  down  from  the  old  moralities  to  the 
ctrama»  of  England,  till  it  was  prohibited  by  one  of  the  first 
statutes  of  king  James. 

*  order,  command.  *  wronged. 
9"  Though  he  a  while  in  his  youth* 

<  trempouris;  deceivers. 

*  afff  the  toun ;  out  of  the  town. 

*  fuAiZA; ;  which ;  who  have  him  abused. 
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The  thre  estaitis  of  this  natioun^ 

That  thay  compeir,  with  detfuU  *  diligence^ 

And  till  his  grace  mak  thair  obedience. 

And  firsts  I  warne  the  Spritualite^ 

And  se  the  burgessis  spair  nocht  for  expenceS 

Bot  speid  thame  heir,  with  Temporalite. 

Als  I  beseik  yow  famous  auditouris, 

Convenit  in  this  congregatioun. 

To  be  patient  the  space  of  certane  houris. 

Till  ye  have  hard  our  short  nanatioun  : 

And  als  we  mak  yow  supplicatioun, 

Thatna  man  tak  our  wordis  indll  disdane ; 

Althocht  ye  heir  be  declamatioim, 

The  common-weill  richt  piteouslie  complane. 

Richt  to  the  verteous  ladie  Verite 

Will  mak  ane  piteous  lamentatioun  : 

Als  for  the  treuth  scho  will  impresonit  be. 

And  banischit  lang  tyme  out  of  the  toun : 

And  Chastitie  will  mak  narratioun. 

How  scho  can  get  na  lugeing  in  this  land^ 

Till  that  the  hevinlye  king  Correctioun 

Meit  with  the  king,  and  commoun  hand  for  hand. 

1  detfuU;  dueful  d  utifuL 

*  And  i€  the  burgessis  spair  nocht  ftfr  txpence.  This  is  gt 
satiric  stroke  of  Lyndsay  at  the  representatives  of  the  burghs, 
who  then  considered  their  duty,  in  parliament,  as  a  burden, 
and  expected  to  be  paid  their  expenses. 
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Pradent  pepill  I  pray  yow  all, 
Tak  na  man  greif^  in  speciall ; 
For  we  sail  speik  in  generally 

For  pastyme,  and  for  play : 
Tharefor  till  all  our  ryrais  be  rung; 
And  our  mistointt  san^  ^  be  sung. 
Let  ever  ilk  man  keip  weill  ane  tung. 

And  everilk  woman  tway*. 

KEX  HUMANITA8. 

O  Lord  of  lordis,  and  King  of  kingis  all, 

Omnipotent*of  power.  Prince  but  peir*. 

Ever  ringand'',  in  glore  celestial, 

Quha  be  gret  micht,  and  hailing  na  mateir^ 

Maid  hevin,  and  eird^  fyre,  air,  and  watter  cleir : 

Send  me  thy  grace,  with  pece  perpetuaU, 

That  I  may  rewU  my  realme  to  thy  pleseir. 

Syne  bring  my  saull  to  joy  angelicall. 

Sen  thow  hes  givin  me  dominatioun. 

And  rewll  of  pepill  subject  to  my  cure, 

>  mistuned  songs. 

•  twoy\  two,  asinWiclif:  Lyndsay  is  ever  happy  to  hare 
a  sly  stroke  at  the  women. 

»  hut  peir  ;  without  an  equal.  *  reigning* 

«  haring  no  matter. 

*  eirrd  it  earth ;  as  it  is  trtliy  and  triht^  in  Wfclif,  and  it 
Mauadcvilltf. 
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Be  I  nocht  rewlit  *  be  counsall,  and  resoun^ 

In  dignite  I  may  nocht  lang  indure. 

1  grant  my  stait  my  self  may  nocht  assure. 

Nor  pt  conserve  my  lyfe  in  sickemes  :  * 

Have  pitie.  Lord,  on  me,  thy  creature, 

Supportand  me  in  all  my  besynes*. 

I  thee  requebt,  quha  rent  wes  on  the  rude*. 

Me  to  defend  from  the  deids  of  defame  j 

That  my  pepUl  report  of  me  hot  gude. 

And  be  my  saifgaird  baith  from  sin,  and  schame. 

I  knaw  my  dayis  induris  bot  as  ane  dremej 

Tharefor,  O  Lord,  I  hartlie  the  exhort. 

To  gif  me  grace  to  use  my  diademe 

To  thy  plesour,  and  to  my  gret  confort. 

W4NT0NNB8. 

Jyfy  soverane  lord,  and  prince^  but  peir, 
Quhat  garris  yow  mak  sic  dreirie  cheir  } 
Be  blyth,  sa  lang  as  ye  ar  heir. 

And  pas  tyme,  with  plesour : 
For  als  lang  leifis^  the  mirrie  man. 
As  the  sorye.  for  ocht  he  can  % 

>  If  I  be  not  ruled,  or  governed.  *  besynes,  for  business* 

3  who  torn  was  on  the  croas* 

4  ^  long  lives  the  merry  man. 

*  So  in  Fleming's  ballad  «  of  Evil  Wyffis  :*• 
"  For  als  lang  leivis  the  mirry  man ; 
As  dois  the  wreph,  for  ocht  he  can," 
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His  banis  full  sair>  schir^  sail  I  ban  \ 

That  dois  yow  displesour. 
Sa  laDg  as  Placebo^  andl^ 
Remainis  into  your  company^ 
Your  grace  sail  leif  richt  mirrely  j 

Of  this  half  ye  na  dout 
Sa  lang  as  ye  half  us  in  cure. 
Your  grace,  schir,  sail  want  na  plesure : 
War  Solace  heir,  I  yow  assure. 

He  wald  rejoyse  this  rout  *. 

PLACEBO. 

Gude  brother  myne,  quhare  is  Solace, 
The  mirrour  of  all  mirrynes, 
I  half  gret  mervell,  be  the  mes  *, 

He  taryes  sa  lang. 
Byde  he  away  we  ar  bot  shent  *, 
I  ferlie  *  how  he  fra  us  went : 
I  trow  ^  he  hes  impediment. 

That  lettis  him  nocht  gang. 

This  appears  to  have  become  a  common  saw  in  Lyndsay'i 
time ;  but  whether  he  was  the  original  author  is  not  certain : 
I  do  not  observe  that  this  saw  is  among  the  Adagia  ScoHctu 

»  His  bones  full  sore,  sir,  shall  I  curse. 

•  rout  i  crowd,  or  company. 

»  by  the  mass ;  a  common  oath  in  Lyndsay's  time. 

4  ruined,  disgraced :  So  shent  in  Chaucer,  and  Spenier. 

»  wonder.  •  believe. 
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WANTOITNBS. 

I  left  Solace^  that  same  greit  loon  *, 
Drinkand  into  the  burrows  toun ; 
It  will  cost  him  halfe  of  ane  croun, 

Altbocht  he  had  na  mair. 
And  als  he  said^  he  wald  gang  se 
Fair  ladye  Sensualitie, 
The  beriall  of  all  bewtie% 

And  portratour  preclair  K 

PLACEBO* 

Be  Grod>  I  see  him  at  the  last^ 

As  he  war  chaist%  rinnand  richt  £ast. 

He  glowris'^  evin  as  he  war  agast« 

Or  fleyit*  of  ane  gaist. 
Na,  he  is  wod'  drankin,  I  trow, 
Se  ye  not  that  he  is  wod  fow ' : 

•  rogue. 

*  The  beriall  of  all  hewticy  means  the  brightest  of  all  beauty : 
80  in  Candlemas-day.  Hawldns  O.  P.  v.  1 .  24 :  **  Brighter  than 
berall  outhir  clere  crystal.*  In  Dunbar's  Golden  Terge:  **  The 
ruby  skyis  kest  lerial  bemis  on  emerant  bewis  grene."  Dunbar 
speaks  of  Aberdeen  as,  «  Blyth  Aberdcne,  thou  beriall  of  all 
towns.**  The  root  is  in  beryl  (Gr.),  an  Indian  green  stone,  of 
great  brightnessw — Coles. 

i  portraiture  exceUent,  celebrated. 

4  As  if  he  were  chased.  s  stares. 

•  frightened  by  a  ghost.        7  wod;  mad ;  as  in  Wiclit 

*  wodfonv  i  mad  drunk. 
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I  ken  Weill,  be  his  creischie  mow  *, 
He  hes  bene  at  ane  feist. 


SOLACE. 

Now,  quha  saw  ever  sic  aire  thrang  ? 
Me  tbocht  sum  said  I  had  gane  wrang. 
Had  I  help,  I  wald  sing  ane  sang^ 

With  ane  richt  mirrie  noyse. 
I  have  sic  plesour  at  my  hart. 
That  garris  me  sing  the  troubill**  part, 
Wald  sum  gude  fallow  fill  the  quart. 

It  wald  my  hart  rejoyse. 
Howbeit,  ray  coat  be  schort,  and  nippit*, 
Thankis  be  to  Gro3,  I  am  weill  hippit, 
Thocht  all  my  gold  may  sone  be  grippit* 

Intill  ane  pennie  pursse ; 
Thocht  I  ane  servand  lang  haif  bene. 
My  purchais  isnocht  worth  ane  prene% 
I  may  sing,  Peblis  on  the  Grene^, 

For  ocht  that  I  may  tursse  ^. 
Quhat  is  my  name,  can  ye  not  gesse^ 
Schirs,  ken  ye  nocht  Sandie  Solace  I 
Thay  callit  my  mother  bonie  Besse, 

■  greasy  mouth.  *  treble  part.  '  pmcbed^ 

4  soon  be  griped.  '  a  pin. 

•  sing,  Pebtis  on  the  grene :  The  allusion  is  to  some  popular 
tODg,  quite  different  from  the  ludicrous  poem  of  PekUs  ai  ^ 
Play.  7  truss,  or  purse  up^^MS.  Clos. 
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That  dwelt  betwene  the  bowis. 
Of  twelf  yeir  auld  scho  lernit  to  swyve ', 
Thankit  be  the  gret  God  on  lyve ! 
Scho  maid  me  fatheris  four,  or  fyve, 

Batdout^  this  is  na  mowis*. 
Quhen  ane  was  deid  scho  gat  ane  uther^  / 
Was  never  man  had  sic  ane  niother^ 
Of  &theris  scho  maid  me  ane  father*. 

Of  lawit  men,  and  leirif ; 
Scho  is  baith  wyse,  worthie,  andwicht. 
For,  scho  spairis  nouther  kuke,  nor  knicht  3 
Yea,  four  and  twentie  on  ane  nicht. 

And  ay  ihair  eine  scho  bleirit  *. 
And  gif  I  lie,  schirs,  ye  may  speir: 
Bot,  saw  ye  nocht  the  king  cum  heir  ? 
I  am  ane  sportour,  and  playfeir* 

To  that  royall  young  king. 
He  said,  he  wald  within  schort  space. 
Cum  pas  his  tyme  into  this  place : 

*  sivyve ;  to  whore. — Percy.    In  a  satirical  song  of  the  age 
'f  Henry  III.,  we  may  see,  [Warton  Hist.  Poet.  vol.  i.  44.] 

**  Richard  of  Alemaigne,  wliile  that  he  was  kyng, 
He  spende  al  his  tresour  opon  swyviiig" 

•  without  doubt,  this  is  no  jest. 

3  anefuther ;  a  plenty,  a-great  number, 

4  of  ignorant  men,  and  learned ;  or  it  may  mean,  of  lay 
en,  and  of  clergy, 

5  and  aye  their  eyes  she  bleared.        ®  playmate,  playfellow. 

.1.  2  B 
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I  pray  the  liord  to  send  him  grace. 
That  he  lang  tyme  may  ring, 

PLACEBO. 

Solace,  quhy  taryit  ye  sa  lang  ? 

SOLACE* 

The  feind  a  faster  I  micht  gang '  s 

I  micht  not  thrist  out  throw  the  thrang\ 

Of  wyfes  fyftette  fiidder : 
Than  for  to  rin  I  tuke  ane  rink', 
Bot,  I  felt  never  sik  ane  stink : 
For  our  lordis  lufe  gif  me  ane  drink. 

Placebo,  my  deir  brother. 

REX  HUMANITAS. 

My  servant.  Solace,  quhat  gart  yow  tarie  ? 

SOLACE. 

I  wait  nocht,  schir,  be  sweit  Sanct  Marie, 
I  have  bene  in  ane  feirie  farie  *, 
Or  ellis  intill  ane  trance : 
Schir,  I  have  sene,  I  yow  assure. 
The  fairest  erthlie  creature, 

»  The  devil  a  faster  I  could  go. 

•  I  could  not  thrust  through  the  throng, 

3  a  course,  a  race.  «  a  bustle,  a  confusios* 
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That  ever  was  formit  be  nature^ 

And  maist  for  till  avance. 
To  lake  on  hir  is  gret  delyte. 
With  lippb  reid^  and  cheikis  quhyte^ 
I  wald  renuncQ  all  this  warld  quyte> 

For  till  stand  in  hir  grace : 
Scho  is  wantoun,  and  scho  is  wyse : 
And  cled  scho  is  on  the  new  gyse  ^« 
It  wald  gar  all  your  flesche  up  ryse> 

To  luke  upon  hir  face. 
War  I  ane  king  it  suld  be  kend  ■, 
I  suld  nocht  spair  '  on  hir  till  spend ; 
And  this  same  nicht  for  hir  till  send. 

For  my  plesure. 
duhat  rak  *  of  your  prosperite> 
Gif  ye  want  Sensualite? 
I  wald  nocht  gif  ane  sillie  fie. 

For  your  tresure. 

SBX  HUMANITAS. 

Forsuith,  my  fireindis,  I  think  ye  ar  nocht  wyse. 
Till  counsall  me  to  brek  eommandement^ 

'  And  clothed  she  is  in  the  new  fashion. 

*  kend;  known. 

3  2  ndd  nocht  spair ;  I  should  not  omit,  or  forbear ;  ai  im 
Milton :  «  We  might  have  spared  our  coming.** 

*  wreck. 

2b2 
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Directit  be  the  Prince  of  Paradyse  j 
Considdering  ye  knaw  that  my  intent 
Is  for  till  be  to  God  obedient^ 
Quhilk  do's  forbid  men  to  be  lecherous : 
Do  I  nocht  sa,  perchance,  I  will  repent ; 
Tbarefor,  I  think  your  counsall  odious. 
The  quhilk  ye  gaif  me  till ; 

Becaus  I  haiCbene  to  this  day 

Tanquam  tabula  rasa  : 

That  is  als  mekill  as  to  say, 
Kedie  for  gude>  and  ilL 

PLACEBO. 

Beleive  ye,  that  we  will  begyle  yow. 
Or  from  your  vertew  we  will  wyle  yow ', 
Or  with  evill  counsall  oversyle  yow. 

Both  into  gude  and  evill : 
To  tak  your  graces  part  we  grant. 
In  all  your  deidis  participant ; 
Sa,  that  ye  be  nocht  ane  young  sanct^ 

And  syne  ane  auld  deviU. 

WANTONNBS. 

Beleive  ye,  schir,  that  lecherie  be  sin  > 

Na,  trow  nocht  that,  this  is  my  ressoun  qiihy ; 

*  wheedle  yoii. 
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First,  at  the  Romane  kirk  will  we  begin, 
Quhilk  is  the  lemand  ^  lamp  of  lechery : 
Quhare  cardinalis,  and  bischopis,  generally. 
To  lufe  ladies,  thay  think  ane  plesand  sport. 
And  out  of  Rome  hes  baneist  Chastity, 
Quba,  with  our  prelatis,  can  get  na  resort, 

SOLACE. 

Schir,  quhyll  ye  get  ane  prudent  quene, 
I  think  your  majestye  serene  • 
Suld  haif  ane  lustie  concubene. 

To  play  yow  withall : 
For,  I  knaw,  be  your  qualite. 
Ye  want  the  gift  of  chastite  j 
Fall  to  in  nomine  Domini : 

This  is  my  counsall, 
I  speik,  schir,  under  protestatioun. 
That  nane  at  me  haif  indignatioun  : 
For  all  the  prelatis  of  this  natioun. 

For  the  maist  part, 
Thay  think  na  schame  to  haif  ane  hure. 
And  sum  hes  three  under  thair  cure : 
This  to  be  trew,  1*11'  yow  assure, 

Yj  sail  heir  cfterwart, 

*  lemand  J  flaming. 

«  serene;  gracious. — MS.  Glos.    The  usual  title,  which  wa^ 
then  given  to  the  kings  of  Scothmd,  and  England,  was  grace, 
>  rUi  IwiU. 
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Schir,  knew  ye  all  tbe  mater  throch^ 

To  play  ye  wald  begin  5 
Speir  at  the  monks  of  Balmirinoch  ^, 

Gif  lecherie  be  sin. 

PLACEBO. 

Schir,  send  ye  for  Sandie  Soldce^ 
Or  ells  your  minzeoun  •  Wantonnes, 
And  pray  my  ladie  priores. 

The  suth  till  declair : 
Gif  it  be  sin  to  tak  Kaity  ^, 
Or  to  leif  like  ane  bummill  baty  *  j 
The  buke  sayis.  Omnia  probate. 

And  nocht  for  to  spair. 

SENSUALITB. 

LuiFeris  awalk,  behald  the  fyrie  spheiry 
Behald  the  naturall  dochter  of  Venus : 
Behald  lufferis,  this  lustie  ladle  cleir^ 
The  fresche  fontane  of  knichtis  amorousj, 

I  Balmirinoch  I  a  well-known'  monastery,  in  Fife,  whence, 
the  Elphinstons,  in  1604,  derived  an  unfortunate  title.  Th* 
satire  is  sly,  and  severe. 

•  minion.  * 

3  Kaiti/y  is  the  familiar  name  of  Catharine ;  and  is  abo  ap* 
plied  to  any  wanton  girl. 

4  Or  to  live  like  a  loohy. 
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Repleit  with  joyis  dulce^  and  delicioiis ; 
Or  quba  wald  mak  to  Veaos  observance. 
In  my  mirthfull  chalmer  melodious  ? 
Thare  sail  tbay  find  all  pastyme,  and  plesance  3 
Behald  my  heid,  behald  my  gay  attyie, 
Behald  my  halse  lufsum  S  and  lilie  quhy  te  ^ 
Behald  my  visage  fiammand  as  the  fyre, 

Behald  my  papis  of  portratour  perfyte. 

To  luke  on  me  lufferis  hcs  greit  dely te, 

Bicht  sa  hes  all  the  kingis  of  Christindome : 

To  thame  I  haif  done  plesouris  infinyte. 

And  speciallie  unto  the  court  of  Home. 

Ane  kis  of  me  war  worth,  in  ane  morning, 

A  mfizioun  of  gold  to  knicht,  or  king : 

And  yit,  I  am  of  nature  sa  towart  *, 

I  lat  na  lu0er  pas  with  ane  sair  hart^. 

Of  my  name,  wald  ye  wit*  the  verite, 

Forsuith,  thay  call  me  Sensualite. 

I  hald  it  best  now,  or  we  ^ther  gang. 

To  dame  Venus,  let  us  go  sing  ane  sang, 

^AMBLINES.   ^ 

Madame  but  tarying. 
For  to  serve  Venus  deir^ 

»  neck  lovesome,  lov^y  neck.        «  so  toward,  yieldinjf. 
'  I  let  no  lover  pass,  with  a  sore  heart* 
i  waldyt  wUi  would  79  kxiov« 
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We  sail  fall  to,  and  sing. 
Sister  Danger,  cuna  neir. 


DANGER. 

Sister,  I  was  nocht  sweir  *, 
To  Venus  observance, 
Howbeit,  I  mak  Dangerr : 
Yit,  be  continuance. 
Men  may  haif  thair  plesance  : 
Tbarefor  let  na  man  fray*. 
We  will  tak  it,  perchance, 
Howbeit,  that  we  say  nay. 

HAMBLINES. 

Sister,  cum  on  your  way. 
And  let  us  nocht  think  lang. 
In  all  the  haist  we  may. 
To  sing  Venus  ane  sang. 

Sister,  sing  this  sang  I  may  not. 
Without  the  help  of  gude  Fund-Jonet : 
Fund-Jonet,  hoaw  !  cum  tak  a  part. 

y  FUND-JONET. 

That  sail  I  do,  with  all  my  hart, 

»  backward. 

•  fray ;  fear,  or  be  frightened,  as  in  Spenser. 
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Sister,  howbeit,  that  I  am  hais  *, 
I  am  content  to  beir  a  bais. 
Ye  twa  suld  lufe  me  as  your  lyfe. 
Ye  knaw  I  lernit  yow  baith  to  swyfe  : 
In  my  chalmcr,  ye  wat  weill  quhare. 
Sen  syxiQ  the  feind  ane  maA  ye  spare  *, 

HAMELINES. 

Fund-Jonet,  fy,  ye  ar  to  blame  ! 

To  speik  foull  wordis,  think  ye  not  schame  t 

FUND-JONET. 

Thare  is  ane  hundreth  sitand  by, 
That  hiffis  jaiping^  als  weill  as  I, 
Micht  thay  get  it  in  privitie  : 
Bot,  quha  begins  the  sang  let  se. 

REX  HUMANITAS. 

Up,  Wantonnes,  tliow  sleipis  to  lang ! 
Me  thocht  I  hard  ane  mirrye  sang : 
I  thee  command,  in  haist  to  gang  % 
Be  quhat  yon  mirth  may  mene. 


WANTONNES. 

I  trow,  5Chir,  be  the  Trinite, 

*  hais,  for  the  rhyme,  properly  hairse ;  hoarse. 

•  Sioce  then  the  devil  a  man  ye  spare. 

?  Feims  u'flfitw*— MS.  Glos.  <  go. 
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Yon  same  is  Sensualite, 
Gif  it  be  scho  sune  sail  I  se 
That  soverane  serene. 


REX  HVMANITAS. 

Quhat  war  thay  yon,  to  me  declair  ? 

wantonnbs. 
Dame  Sensnall  baith  gude>  and  iair* 

PLACEBO. 

Schir>  scho  is  mekill  to  avance. 
For  scho  can  baith  play^  and  dance : 
That  perfyt  patron  of  plesance, 

Ane  perle  of  pulchritude : 
Soft  as  tlie  silk  is  hir  quhyte  lyre ', 
Hir  hair  is  like  the  goldln  wyre  : 
My  hart  bumis,  in  ane  flame  of  fyre^ 

I  sweir  yow,  be  the  rude, 
I  think  scho  is  sa  wonder  feir. 
That  in  erth  scho  hes  na  compair> 
War  ye  weill  lernit  at  lofiis  lak* 

JVnd  syne  had  hir  a;iis  sepe  \ 

»  quhyte  lyre;  white  skin;  So,  in  Christ  Kijk  on  tht 
Green:  **  Hir  lyre  wes  lyk  the  lillie;"  And,  in  Chaucer, 
**  Next  his  white  lire,'*  ««  The  mayden  with  the  Ulie  lyre^ 
occurs  in  old  English  romances. 

a  Were  ye  well  learned  at  love's  school. 
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i  wat,  be  cokis  passioun ', 
Ye  wald  mak  supplicatiouD, 
And  spend  on  hir  ane  millioun, 
Hir  lufe  for  till  obtene. 


SOLACE. 

Quhatsayye,  schir^  ar  ye  conteht. 

That  scho  cum  heir  incontinent  ? 

Quhat  vails  your  kingdome^  and  your  rent*^ 

And  all  your  gret  tresure  : 
Without  ye  haif  ane  mirrie  lyfe,  ^ 

And  cast  asyde  all  sturt',  and  strjrfe  j 
And  sa  lang  as  ye  want  ane  wyfe^ 

Fall  to^  and  tak  your  plesure. 

RBX   HUMANITAS. 

Gif  that  be  trewy  quhilk  ye  me  teU, 

I  will  not  langer  tarie : 
Pot  will  gang  preif  *  that  play  my  sellj, 
Howbeit.the  warld  me  warie*. 
Als  fast  as  ye  may  carie, 
Speid  with  all  diligence  : 

»  he  cokis  passioun :  So,  in  Shakspeare :  "  Cocks  passion ! 
iilencef  I  hear  my  master."  Such  oaths  arc  c5mmon  in  the 
old  poets. 

•  What  avails  your  kingdom,  and  your  income. 

3  stiiin\  trouble.  *  gangpreif;  go  try. 

6  Howbeit  the  world  revile  me. 
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Bring  Sensualitie, 
Fra  hand '  to  my  presence. 
Forsuth,  I  wait  not  how  it  stands, 
Bot,  sen  I  hard  of  your  tythands  *, 
My  bodie  trimlis  felt,  and  hands. 

And  quhyles  is  hait,  as  fyre : 
I  trow  Cupido,  with  his  dart,  ' 

Hes  woundit  me  out-throw  the  hart, 
My  spreit  will  fra  my  bodie  part. 

Get  I  nocht  my  desyre. 
Pas  on  away,  with  diligence. 
And  bring  hir  heir  to  my  presence  i 
Spair  nocht  ^  for  travell,  nor  expence, 

I  cair  not  for  na  cost. 
Pas  on  your  way  sone  Wantonnes, 
And  tak  with  yow  Sandie  Solace, 
And  bring  that  ladie  to  this  place. 

Or  els  I  am  bot  lost. 
Commend  me  to  that  sweitest  thing. 
And  present  hir  with  this  same  ring : 
And  say  I  ly  in  languisching. 

Except  scho  mak  remeid  : 
With  siching  sair,  I  am  bot  schent% 
Without  scho  cum  incontinent. 
My  hevie  langour  to  relent. 

And  saif  me  now  fra  deid*. 

»  Fra  hand;  out  of  hand,  instantly.  '  tidings, 

3  spare  not.  *  ruined.  5  from  death, 
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WANTONNES. 

Or  ye  take  skath  *  be  Godis  goun, 
I  lever*  thare  war  not  up  nor  doun 
Ane  tame  '  cunt  *  intill  this  toun. 

Nor  twentie  myle  about. 
Dout  ye  nocbt^  schir^  bot  we  will  get  hir. 
We  sail  be  feirie  *  for  till  fetch  hir, 
Bot^  faith  we  wald  speid  all  the  better. 

Till  gar  our  parses  rout  **. 

/  SOLACE. 

Schir,  let  na  sorrow  in  yow  sink, 
Bot,  gif  us  ducats,  for  till  drink ; 
And  we  sail  never  sleip  ane  wink. 

Till  it  be  back,  or  edge' : 
Ye  ken  weill,  schir,  we  haif  no  cunzie  •, 

REX    HUMANITAS. 

Solace,  sure  that  sail  be  no  sunzie  ^, 

*  harm,  as  in  Chaucer. 

^  /  lever ;  I  had  rather,  as  in  Wlclif,  and  the  old  English 
writers.  '  tumei  empty. 

4  This  is  the  **  qudnt**  of  Chaucer,  the  **  helle  chose**  of  the 
Wife  of  Bathe.  Tyrwhit  simply  refers  to  Junius  in  vo. — Sibbald 
sends  the  curious  reader  to  the  Swedish,  to  the  Icelandic,  to 
the  Saxon, and  to  tha  Gothic :  It  may  be  found,  in  the  British, 
cont,  a  tail;  and  secondarily  is  applied  to  the  jmdeTuia. 

5  feirie;  active.  ^  •  to  make  our  purses  abound. 

7  till  the  business  be  done.        ^  coin,  money.        »  excuse. 
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Beir  ye  that  bag  upon  your  lunzie  ^^ 

Now,  schirs,  win  weill  your  wage^j 
I  pray  yow  speid  yow  sone  agane. 

WANTONNBS.        f 

Ye  ^,  of  this  sang,  scbir,  we  ar  fane. 
We  sail  nother  spair  wind,  nor  rane. 

Till  our  dayis  wark  be  done : 
Fairweill,  for  we  ar  at  the  flicht. 
Placebo  rewll  our  roy  at  richt : 
We  sail  be  heir,  man,  or  midnicht> 

Thocht  we  marche  with  the  mone. 

W4NTONNS8» 

Pastjrme,  with  plesance,  and  gret  prosperite. 
Be  to  yow,  soverane  Sensualite. 

SENSUALITB. 

Schirs,  ye  ar  welcum,  quhare  go  ye  ?  eist,  or  wesit  ? 

WANTOKNB8. 

In  faith,  1  trow  we  be  at  the  farr  est, 

SBNSUALITE. 

Quhat  is  your  name,  I  pray  you,  schir,  declair  ? 
^  loins,  the  back.  »  wages,  hire^  '  yea. 
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WANTONNES. 

Marie  >  Wantonnes,  the  kingis  secretair! 

6BNSUALITB. 

Quhat  kiDg  is  that^  quhilk  hes  sa  gay  a  boy } 

WANTONNES. 

tlumanite^  that  richt  redoutit  roy, 

Quhilk  dois  commend  him  to  yow  hartfuUiej 

And  sendis  yow  heir  ane  ring  with  ane  rubie. 

In  takin,  that  abufe  all  cretour^ 

He  hes  chosen  yow  to  be  his  paramour : 

He  bade  me  say,  that  he  will  be  hot  deid. 

Without  that  ye  mak  haistelie  remeid. 

8ENSUAI.ITE. 

How  can  I  help  him,  althocht  he  suld  forfair  *, 
Ye  ken  richt  weill,  I  am  na  medecinah:. 

SOLACE. 

Yes,  lustie  ladye,  thocht  he  war  never  sa  seik, 
1  wat  ye  here  his  health  into  your  breik' : 
Ane  kis  6f  your  sweit  mow,  in  ane  morning. 
Till  his  seiknes  micht  be  gret  conforting, 

^  perish :  So,  afterwards :  <<  Gif  I  be  leifit>  my  name  suld 
nocht/or/air:"  Forfair ,  ia  Chaucer,  mesa»  faring  ill,  forlom, 
to  go  to  ruin. 

•  breech. 
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And  als  he  maks  yow  supplicatioun^ 
This  nicht,  to  mak  with  him  coUatioun  '. 


SENSUALITE. 

I  thank  his  grace,  of  his  benevolence, 

Gude  schirs,  1  sall'be  reddi^  evin  fra  hand : 

In  me,  thare  sail  be  fund  na  negligence, 

Baith  nicht,  and  day,  quhen  his  grace  will  demand* 

tas  ye  befoir,  and  say,  I  am  cummand. 

And  think  is  richt  lang  to  half  of  him  ane  sicht : 

And  I  to  Venus  do  mak  ane  faithfull  band. 

That  in  his  armis  I  think  to  ly  all  nicht. 

WANT0NNE9. 

Tliat  sal  be  done,  bot  yit,  or  I  hame  pas. 
Heir  I  protest,  for  Hamelynes,  your  las. 

SENSUALITE. 

Scho  sal  be  at  command,  schir,  quhen  ye  will, 
I  traist*,  scho  sail  find  yow  flinging  your  fill. 

WANTONNES. 

Now  hay  for  joy,^  and  mirth,  I  dance, 
Tak  thare  «ne  gay  gamond'  of  France : 
Am  I  nocht  worthie  till  avance  ? 

»  to  have  dalliance  with  him.  ^  trust. 

3  gamoii(l\  gambol,  dance:  It  was  then  the  rage  in  Scotland 
to  copy  France,  in  their  dancing,  music,  and  dress. 
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'thsLt  am  sa  gude  a  page  3 
And  that  sa  spedelie  can  rin^  ^ 
1*0  tyst  *  my  maister  unto  dm. 
Hie  feind  a  penny  he  will  win 

Of  this  his  manage. 
1  rew  richt  sair,  be  Sanct  Mich<illj 
Nor  I  had  perst  hir  my  awin  sell : 
For  quhy,  yon  king,  be  Brydis  bdl, 

Kennis  na  mair  of  ane  cunt. 
Nor  dois  the  noveis  of  ane  frdr  s 
It  war  hot  almis  to  pull  my  elf. 
That  wald  not  preif  yon  gallant  geir : 

Fy!  that  I  am  sa  blunt. 
J  think,  this  day,  to  win  grett  thank^ 
Hay!  as  aaebiydlitcat  1  brank«: 
Alace !  I  haif  Wrestit  my  schank*, 

Yit,  jgangis,  be  Sanct  Midiadl. 
Quhilk  of  my  leggis,  schirs,  asyetnyw. 
Was  it  that  I  did  hurt  evin  now  ? 
JBot,  quhareto  stild  I  speir  at  yow, 

1  think  thay  baith  ar  haili*. 
Gude  motrow,  maister,  be  tlie  Mes : 

*  iyst;  entice. 

•  Hey!  as  ^  bridled  cat  I  prance:  To  "  ira»*  like  a  bridled 
4fat/*  18  still  a  eommon  expression. 

3  dislocated  my  1^.  *  whole,  sound. 

tOL.  X.  ^   c 
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KBX  BU1IANITA8. 

Welcuro^  myminzeon,  Wanfixines^ 
How  bes  thow  q>ed>  in  tbj  travell  > 

WAKTOKMSS/ 

RichtweiU^  be  him  that  henyit  hell ' : 
Your  enmd  is  weill  done. 

KEX  HUMAKITAS. 

Then,  Wantonnes,  how  weill  is  mee, 
Ibow  bes  deservit  baith  meit,  and  fee^ 

Be  him  that  maid  the  Mone : 
Thare  is  ane  thing  tliat  1  wald  speir, 
Quhat  sail  I  do  quhen  scho  cams  heir  > 
For  I  knaw  nocht  the  craft,  perqueir*  f 

Of  Infierisgyn^: 
Tharefor,  at  lenth,  ye  mon  me  leir  % 

How  to  be^. 

WAMTOVNES. 

Tokishtr,  and  clap  hir^  schir,  be  not  afiearJ, 

>  Be  him  thai  henyit  Jiell :  This  was  a  common  oath,  among 
the  old  poets ;  as  in  Chaucer  t 

<*  Say  what  thou  vrokf  I  shal  it  never  telle 
To  child,  ne  word*  by  hiin  thai  hanced  hilled* 
«  I  know  not  the  craft  perfectly. 
3  of  lovers*  art.  c  must  me  leam^ 

♦ 


I 
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Sho  will  not  schrink^  thocht  ye  kis  hir^  ane  span  within 

the  beard : 
Glf  ye  thinki   that  scho  thinks  shamej    then  hyd 

the  baims  eiae  ^, 
With  hir  taill^  and  tent  hit  weii>  ye  wat  quhat  I  meine: 
Will  ye  leif  me,  sclur,  first  for  to  go  to. 
And  I  sail  leme  yow  all  kewis '  how  to  do, 

REX  HtTMANlTAS. 

God  forbid,  Wantonoes,  that  I  gif  the  leife  $ 

Hiou  art  over  perillous  ane  page,  sic  practiks  to  preife* 

Wantonnbs. 

Now,  schir,  preife  as  ye  pleis,  I  se  hir  cumand, 
tJse  yourself  gravelie,  we  sail  by  yow  stand* 

SENSUALITB. 

0  quene  Venus !  unto  thy  celsitude ', 
tgifglore,  honour,  laud,  and  reverence  s 
Quha  grantit  me  sic  perfy  te  pulchritude  *, 

That  princis  of  my  persone  half  plesance.  • 

1  mak  ane  vow,  with  hununill  observance, 
Richt  reverentlie  thy  tempill  to  visie% 
With  sacrifyce  unto  thy  dyosie^ 

*  the  girl's  eyts;  uith  hir  taiU;  with  her  skirU  Or  train :  and 
tent  hir  mili  and  be  attentive  to  het. 

*  teach  you  how  to  play  yolir  part.  3  highness. 

*  beauty.  *  virit.  **  circuity  or  power. 
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llll  everilk  stale  I  am  so  gieabill. 
That  few  or  nane  refbsis  me  at  all ;  ~ 

r      •  - 

Paipis^  patnarkis,  or  prelatis  yenerabUl^ 
Common  pepilJ^  and  princis  temporaUj 
Ar  subject  all  to  me  dame  Sensoall : 
Sa  sallit  be  ay  qubyll  the  warld indores^ 
And  speciallie  quhare  yoathage  hes  the  cures  *. 
Ctuha  knawis  the  contrair  ? 

I  traist  few  in  this  companies 

Wald  thay  declair  the  veritie. 

How  thay  use  Sensualitie : 
Bot,  with  me  maks  repair. 

And  now  my  way  I  man  avance^ 

Unto  ane  prince  of  gret  puissance^ 

Quhom  young  men  hes  in  'governance^ 
Rolland  into  his  rag^ : 

I  am  ridit  glaid  I  yow  assure^ 

That  potent  prince  to  get  in  cure  i 

Quhilk  is  of  lustines  the  lure  % 
And  greitest  of  curage. 
O  potent  prince,  of  pulchritude  preckir^, 
God  Cupido,  presenre  your  celsitude : 
And  dame  Venus  root  *  keip  your  coiirt  from  caJr  j 
As  I  wald  scho  suld  keip  my  awin  hart-blude. 

*  where  yonthbood  have  the  cstre,  or  managements 

>  of  pleaiantness  the  attractions 

3  of  famous  beauty.  4  97i«f ;  mi^ht.  * 
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RJBX  HUMANITAS. 

Welcum  \o  me  peirles  in  pulchritude  $ 
Welcum  to  me  thow  sweiter  nor  the  lamber  *, 
Quhilk  hes  maid  me  of  all  dolour  denuded 
Solace^  convoy  this  ladie  to  my  chamber. 

SBN8UALITB. 

I  gang  this  gait  with  richt  gude  will> 
Schir  Wantonnes,  tarie  ye  stil : 
And  Hamelines  the  cap  yets  fill  ^ 

And  beir  him  cumpanie. 
That  sail  I  do^  withoutin  dout^ 
And  be^  and  I  sail  play  cap  out. 

WANT0NNB8; 

)Wow,  ladie^  len  me  that  batye  tout^j 
Fill  in  for  I  am  dry. 
Your  dame,  be  this  trewly, 
Hes  gotten  upon  the  gumis ; 

'  sweeter  than  the  amber.  Before  the  days  of  Shakifkeare, 
amber  was  highly  prized  as  a  perfume,  Milton  alludes  to  the 
fragrance  of  amber:  *«  An  amber  scent  of  odorous perjume," 

*  free  from  all  sorrow. 

3  the  bowl  ye  shall  fill :  the  cop  is  a  wooden  bowl :  play 
cap  out,  means  ci^  it  heartily,  or  push  about  the  bowL 

*  batye  tout ;  play  drink. 
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Quhat  rak  *  thocht  ye,  and  1, 
Go  junne  our  justing  lumis  ^. 

BAMBLIMBS^ 

Content  I  am,  with  gude  will, 
Qabenever  ye  ar  reddie. 
Your  plesure  tp  fulfil}. 

WANTONNXS. 

Now,  Weill  said,  be  our  Ladie, 
I*le  beir  my  maister  cumpanie. 
Tin  that  I  may  indure^ : 
Gif  ye  be  quhisland^  wantounlie. 
We  sail  fling  on  the  flure*. 

QUnE-C0UNSALL« 

Inimortall  God !  maist  of  magnificence, 
Quhais  majeste  na  dark  can  comprehend  : 
Must  saif  yow  all  that  givis  sic  audience 
And  grant  yow  grace  him  never  till  offend, 
Qubilk,  on  the  croce,  did  wiUinglie  ascend^ 
And  sched  his  precious  blpde,  on  everilk  side  : 

>  what  matter,  care* 
^    9  go  shake  our  playful  limbs:   lumis  is  a  perversioA  of 
Itmmif,  for  tjie  rhyme. 
3  while  I  can  hold  out.  <  If  ye  be  whisdin^. 

B  We  shall  dance  on  the  floor. 
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Quhais  piteous  passioun  from  danger  70W  defend. 
And  be  your  gracious  govemour^  and  gyde. 
Now,  nay  gude  freindis  considder,  I  yow  beseik. 
The  caus  noaist  principaO  of  my  cumming, 
Princis,  or  potestatis,  ar  nocht  worth  anS  leik, 
!Be  thay  not  gydit,  be  my  gude  governing  : 
Thare  was  never  empriour,  conquerour,  nor  king. 
Without  my  wisdome,  that  micht  thair  wil  avance. 
My  name  is  Gude-Counsall,  without  feinzeing  ^ 
Lordis,  for  lack  of  my  lair*,  ar  brocht  to  mischance. 

Finallie,  for  conclusioun, 

Quha  haldis  me  at  delusioun 

Sail  be  brocht  to  confusion  : 
And  this  I  understand. 

For  I  half  maid  my  residence. 

With  hie  princis  of  greit  puissance, 

Inlngland,  Italie,  and  France, 
And  monie  uther  land. 

Bot,  outjof  Scotland  wa^  alace  ! 

I  haif  bene  fleimit^  lang  tyme  spaoe^ 

That  garris  our  gyders  all  want  grace*. 
And  die,  befoir  thair  day  ^  5 

*  feigning,  dissembling.  ^  learning,  counteL 
3  woe.                      4  banished* 

s  That  makes  our  guiders,  or  rulers,  all  want  graccf  the 
effect  of  God*s  influence. 

*  die  brfirir  thair  day :  The  allusion  is  to  the  Scotiih  kings, 
who  mostly  all  died  premattirely. 
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And  als  he  maks  yow  supplicatioun. 
This  riicht^  to  mak  with  him  coUatioun  '. 


SENSUALITE. 

I  thank  his  grace,  of  his  benevolence, 

Gude  schirs,  1  sall'be  reddi^  evin  fra  hand : 

In  me,  thare  sail  be  fund  na  negligence, 

Baith  nicht,  and  day,  quhen  his  grace  will  demand.  , 

tas  ye  befoir,  and  say,  I  am  cummand. 

And  thinkis  richt  lang  to  haif  of  him  ane  sicht : 

And  I  to  Venus  do  mak  ane  faithfull  band. 

That  in  his  armis  I  think  to  ly  all  nicht. 

WANT0NNE9. 

That  sal  be  done,  bot  yit,  or  I  hame  pas. 
Heir  I  protest,  for  Hamelynes,  your  las. 

SENSUALITE. 

Scho  sal  be  at  command,  schir,  quhen  ye  will, 
I  traist*,  scho  sail  find  yow  flinging  your  fill. 

WANTONNES. 

Now  hay  for  joy,  and  mirth,  I  dance, 
Tak  tliare  «ne  gay  gamond '  of  France : 
Am  I  nocht  worthie  till  avance  ? 

»  to  have  dallUnce  with  him.  *  trust. 

.3  gamond  \  gambol,  dance:  It  was  then  the  rage  in  Scotland 
to  copy  France,  in  their  dancing,  music,  and  dress. 
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lliat  am  sa  gude  a  page  3 
And  that  sa  spedelie  can  rin^ 
I'd  tjrst  *  roy  maister  unto  dm, 
Tbe  feind  a  penny  he  will  win 

Of  this  his  manage. 
I  rew  richt  sair,  be  Sanct  Mich<ill> 
Nor  I  had  pent  hir  my  awin  seil : 
For  quhy,  yon  king,  be  Brydis  bell, 

Kennis  na  mair  of  ane  cunt. 
Nor  dois  the  novels  of  ane  freir  s 
Jtt  war  hot  almis  to  pull  my  etr. 
That  wald  not  preif  yon  gallant  geir : 

Fy!  that  f  am  sa  blunt. 
J  think,  this  day,  to  win  grett  thank^ 
Hay !  as  ane  biydlit  cat  1  brank* : 
Alace !  I  half  Wrestit  my  schank', 

Yit,  gangis,  be  Sanct  Midiadl. 
Quhilk  of  my  leggis,  schirs,  as  ye  trow. 
Was  it  that  I  did  hurt  evin  now  ? 
JBot,  quhareto  stild  I  speir  at  yow, 

1  think  thay  baith  ar  haill*. 
Gude  motrow,  maister,  be  tlie  Mes : 

*■  tyst;  entice. 

«  Hey !  as  «l  bridled  cat  I  prance :  To  ^  hrwik  like  a  bridled 
iTaty**  is  itill  a  eommon  expression. 

3  dailocated  my  i^.  4  whole,  sound. 

Vol.  1.  a  G 
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KBX  HUMANtTAS. 

Welcuro^  myminzeon,  Waatoanes, 
How  bes  thow  sped^  in  thy  travel!  ? 

WAKTONNSS/ 

Richt  Weill,  be  him  tbat  benyit  hell ' : 
Your  erand  is  weill  done. 

KEX  HaMAKlTAS. 

Then,  Wantonnes,  how  weill  is  mee, 
I'how  bes  deservit  baith  meit,  and  feCy 

Be  him  tbat  maid  the  Mone : 
Thare  is  ane  thing  that  1  wald  speir, 
Quhat  sail  I  do  qnhen  scho  cams  heir  > 
For  I  knaw  nocht  the  craft,  perqueir* } 

Of  lufferisgyn^: 
Tharefor,  at  lenth,  ye  mon  me  leir  % 

How  to  begin. 

WAMTOVNES. 

To  kis  btr,  and  clap  bir^  schir,  be  not  afieard, 

*  Be  him  thai  herryit  heU :  This  was  a  common  oath,  among 
the  old  poets ;  as  in  Chaucer  i 

<*  Say  what  thou  wok,  I  shal  it  never  telle 
To  child,  ne  word*  by  him  thai  hanced  hilled* 
3  I  know  not  the  craft  petf ectly. 
3  of  lovers'  art*  c  mutt  me  learn*^' 

♦ 
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Sho  will  not  schrink^  thocht  ye  kis  hir^  ane  span  within 

the  beard : 
Gif  ye  thinki   that  scho  thinks  shame^   then  hyd 

the  bairns  eiae  ^ 
With  hir  taill^  and  tent  hit  weii>  ye  wat  quhat  I  meine: 
Will  ye  leif  me,  sclur,  first  for  to  go  to. 
And  I  soil  leme  yow  all  kswis '  how  to  do, 

REX  HtTMANlTAS. 

God  forbid,  Wantonnes,  that  I  gif  the  leife  $ 

Hiou  art  over  perillous  ane  page,  sic  practiks  to  preife* 

Wantonnbs. 

Now,  schir,  prelife  as  ye  pleis,  I  se  hir  cumand, 
Use  yourself  gravelie,  we  sail  by  yow  stand. 

8ENSUALITB. 

0  quene  Venus !  unto  thy  celsitude  ', 
Igifglore,  honour,  laud,  and  reverence : 
Quha  grantit  me  sic  perfy te  pulchritude  \ 

That  princis  of  my  persone  haif  plesaiice.  • 

1  mak  ane  vow,  with  hummill  observance, 
•Richt  reverentlie  thy  tempill  to  visie^. 
With  sacrifyce  unto  thy  dyosie^ 

*  the  girl's  eyis:  uiih  hir  taiUf  with  her  skirt.  Or  train :  ami 
tent  hir  iffHl\  and  be  attentive  to  het. 

*  teach  you  how  to  play  your  part.  >  highness. 

*  beauty.  *  vitit.  ^  circuity  or  power. 
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*till  everilk  stait  I  am  so  greabill^ 

That  few  or  nane  refusis  me  at  all : 

r     •  '  , 

Paipis^  patriarkis^  or  prelatis  venerabill^ 
Common  pepill^  and  princis  temporally 
Ar  subject  all  to  me  dame  Sensnall : 
Sa  sail  it  be  ay  quhyll  the  warld  indores^ 
And  speciallie  quhare  youthage  hes  the  cures  ^ 
Gtuha  knawis  the  contrair  ? 

I  traist  few  in  this  companies 

Wald  thay  declair  the  veritle. 

How  thay  use  Sensualide : 
Bot>  with  me  maks  repair. 

And  now  my  way  I  man  avance^ 

Unto  ane  prince  of  gret  puissance, 

Quhom  young  men  hes  In  governance^ 
Holland  into  his  rage : 

I  am  richt  glaid  I  yow  assure. 

That  potent  prince  to  get  in  cure  j 

Quhilk  is  of  lustines  the  lure  % 
And  greitest  of  curage. 
O  potent  prince,  of  pulchritude  preckir*, 
God  Cupido,  presenre  your  celsitude : 
And  dame  Venus  mot^  keip  your  eoiirt  from  cair  f 
As  I  wald  flcho  suld  keip  my  awin  liart-blude. 

>  where  yonthhood  have  the  care,  or  managements 

^  of  pleasantness  the  attractiotf^ 

3  of  famous  beauty.  4  mot ;  mi^^bt.  ^ 
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REX  HUMANITAS. 

Welcum  to  me  peirles  in  pulchritude  $ 
Welcum  to  me  tbow  sweiter  nor  the  lamber  ^, 
Quhilk  hes  maid  me  of  all  dolour  denude*. 
Solace,  conyoy  this  ladie  to  my  chamber. 

SBN8UALITB. 

I  gang  this  gait  with  richt  gude  will> 
Schir  Wantonnes,  tarie  ye  stil : 
And  Hamelines  the  cap  yets  £11 ' 

And  beir  him  cumpanie. 
That  sail  I  do,  withoutin  dout. 
And  be,  and  I  sail  play  cap  out. 

WANTONNBS; 

]^ow,  ladie,  len  me  that  batye  tout  ^5 
Fill  in  for  I  am  dry. 
Your  dame,  be  thi$  trewly, 
Hes  gotten  upon  the  gumis ; 

*  sweeter  than  the  amber.    Before  the  days  of  Shaktpeafe, 
amber  was  highly  prized  as  a  perfume,    Milton  alludes  to  the 

fra^ance  of  amber :  *«  An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume,'*  -^ 

*  free  from  all  sorrow. 

3  the  bowl  ye  shall  fill :  the  cap  is  a  wooden  bowl  {  play 
cap  out,  means  ci^>  it  heartily,  or  push  about  the  bowL 

*  batye  tout ;  play  drink. 
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Ouhat  rak '  thocht  ye,  and  I, 
Go  junne  our  justing  lumis  ^ 

HAMBUMSS^ 

Content  I  am,  with  gude  wiU, 
dubenever  ye  ar  reddie. 
Your  plesure  tq  folfilj. 

WANTONNBS. 

Now,  Weill  said,  be  our  Ladie, 
lUe  beir  my  maister  cumpanie. 
Till  that  I  may  indure^ : 
Gif  ye  be  quhisland^  wantounlie. 
We  sail  fling  on  the  flure*. 

QVOE-COUNSALL, 

,  Immortall  God !  maist  of  magnificence, 
Ctuhais  majeste  na  dark  can  comprehend  : 
Must  saif  yow  all  that  givis  sic  audience 
And  grant  yow  grace  him  never  till  offend, 
Quhilk,  on  the  croce,  did  willinglie  ascend. 
And  sched  his  precious  bltide,  on  everilk  side  ; 

>  what  matter,  care. 
^    9  go  shake  our  playful  limbs :   hmis  is  a  perversioQ  of 
ImmiSf  for  tjic  rhyme. 
3  while  I  can  hold  out.  4  If  ye  be  whistling. 

B  We  shall  dance  on  the  floor. 
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Quhais  piteous  passioun  from  danger  yow  defend. 
And  be  your  gracious  govemour,  and  gyde. 
Now,  my  gude  freindis  considder,  I  yow  beseik. 
The  caus  niaist  principaO  of  my  cumming, 
Princis,  or  potestatis^  ar  nocht  worth  an$  leik, 
Be  thay  not  gydit,  be  my  gude  governing  : 
Thare  was  never  empriour,  conquerour,  nor  king. 
Without  my  wisdome,  that  micht  thair  wil  avance. 
My  name  is  Gude-Counsa]l,  without  feinzeing ', 
Lordis,  for  lack  of  my  lair',  ar  brocht  to  mischance. 

Finallie,  for  conclusioun, 

Quha  haldis  me  at  delusioun 

Sail  be  brocht  to  confusion  : 
And  this  I  understand. 

For  Ihaif  maid  my  residence. 

With  hie  princis  of  greit  puissance, 

Inlngland,  Italic,  and  France, 
And  monie  uther  land. 

Bot,  out  of  Scotland  wa^,  alace  ! 

I  haif  bene  fleimit*  lang  tyme  spaoe^ 

That  garris  our  gyders  all  want  grace*. 
And  die,  befoir  thair  day  ®  j 

*  feigningy  dissembUng.  ^  learning,  countcL 
3  woe.                      *  banished. 

5  That  makes  our  guiders,  or  rulers,  all  want  grace^  the 
effect  of  God's  influence. 

*  du  befoir  thair  day  :  The  allusion  is  to  «he  Scotiih  kings, 
who  mostly  all  died  prematurely. 
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BetKOA  thqr  lichUyk  ^  gude  counsall. 

Fortune  turnit  on  thame  hir  saill^ 

Quhilk  brocht  this  realme  to  mekill  haili^ 
Quha  caa  the  contrair  say  ? 

My  lordi$5  I  came  nocht  heir  to  lie : 

Wais  me !  for  King  Humanities 

Ovirset  with  Sensualitie, 

In  th*  entrie  of  his  ring*. 

Throw  vicious  counsall  insolent^ 

Sa  thay  may  get  riches^  or  rent. 

To  his  weilfair  thay  tak  na  tent% 
Nor  quhat  sal  be  th*  ending. 
Yit^  in  this  realme>  I  wald  mak  smad  repaiFj, 
Gif  I  beleifit  my  name  suld  noobt  fot&ir ', 
For  wald  this  king  be  gydit  yit  with  resoun. 
And  on  misdoars  mak  punitioun  : 
Howbeit;  I  haif  lang  tyme  bene  exylit, 
I  traist  in  God  my  name  suld  yit  be  stylit ; 
Sa  till  I  se,  God  send  mair  of  his  grace^ 
I  purppis  til  repois  me  in  tMs  place*  . 

FLATTRIE. 

Mak  roume,  schirs^  hoaw  ^ !  that  I  may  lin^ 
Lo.  se  quhare  I  am  new  cum^ 

*  iliglitcd.  «  much  sorrow. 

3  at  the  commenceinent  of  his  reign. 

f  payno  attentioni  $  should  not  perish,  ot  fiuU 

^  hoaw;  a  common  interjectioByas  ho/  hoa/  in  8bi|ktpeaf«. 
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Begaryit  all  with  siadrie  h&wis ' : 
Lat  be  your  di&S  till  I  begin. 

And  I  sail  schaw  you  of  my  newis. 
Throuchout  all  Christiodome  I  half  past,  . 
And  am  cum  beir  now  at  the  last, 
Tossit  on  sey ,  ay  sen  Yule  day  *  : 
Ti)at  we  war  faine  to  hew  our  mast, 

Nocht  lialf  ane  myle  beyond  the  May*, 
Bot,  now  amang  yow,  I  will  remane^ 
J  puipois  never  to  sail  agane  $ 

To  put  my  lyfe,  dn  chance  of  waiter  ; 
Was  i^ever  sene  sic  wind>  and  rane. 

Nor  of  sc^ipmen  sic  (;]itter  clattQtt 
Sum  bade  haill^.  and  si;im  bade  stand- by^^ 
On  steirburd,  hoaw !  aluiff !  fy  !  fy  *  ! 

Quhyll  all  the  raipis  begouth  •  to  rattil : 
Was  never  roy  sa  fleyd  as  I ', 

Quhen  all  the  sails  playd  brittill  brattill. 

•  streaked  with  various  colours. 
3  Stop  your  noise,  be  silent. 

3  tossed  on  lea,  ever  unce.Christmas. day. 

4  The  isle  of  May,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Forth. 

5  On  the.  Tempest  of  Shakspeare,  Johnson' remarks  that,  it 
furnishes  thejirat  example  of  seamaCs  Uwgitage,  on  the  English 
stage :  But,  we  thus  see,  that  Lyndsay  gave  specimens  ,of 
schipmetCs  speech,  and  described  a  tempest,  long  before  ShaOc-i 
speare  was  bom. 

•  While  all  the  rqpcs  began  to  rattle. 

7  Was  never  person  so  frightened  as  L. 
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To  se  the  wawis  *  it  was  ane  wonder. 
And  wind^  that  raif  ^  the  s^s  in  sunder, 

Bot>  I  lay  bniikand'  like  ane  biok : 
And  shot  sa  &st  above,  and  under. 

The  devill  durst  not  cum  neir  my  dok  *. 
Now,  am  I  scapit  fra  that  eflray  ^ 
Quhat  say  ye,  sirs,  am  I  nocbt  gay  1 

Se  ye  not,  Flatterie,  your  awin  fblc. 
That  yeid*,  to  mak  this  new  array. 

Was  I  not  heir  with  yow  at  Yule  ? 
Yes^  be  my  &ith,  I  think  on  weiU. 
Quhare  ar  my  fallows,  that  wald  nocbt  feiH  > 

We  suld  have  cum  heir  iox  ane  cast^ ; 
Hoaw!  Falset,  faoaw!— • 

FAISET. 

:Wa  fair  the  devill  •  ! 

Quha  is  that,  that  cryis  for  me  sa  fast  ? 

FLATTKIB. 

Quhy  Falset,  brother  knawis  thou  not  me  ? 
Am  I  iiocht  thy  brother  Flatterie  ? 

>  wawis;  waves,  as  in  Widif.  •  tore. 

3  breaking  wind,  stinking:  a  brok  is  a  hadgery^i  in  Wiclif. 

4  backside.  s  escaped  from  that  fright. 

8  yeid;  geid,  went.      7  casti  contrivance,  for  the  nonce. 
•  Woe  befal  the  devil  r 
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PALSST. 

Now,  welcome,  be  the  Trinitie^ 

This  meittlng  cumis  for  gade : 
Now,  let  me  braisse^  the  in  myarmttt 
Qahen  freindis  melts  hartis  warmis*^ 

QuodJok,  thatfreliefude^ 
How  happinit  yow  into  this  place  ? 

FLATTRIB. 

Now,  be  my  satd,  cvin  on  a  cace*, 
I  come  in  sleipand  ^  at  the  port. 
Or  ever  I  wist,  amang  this  sort. 
Quhare  is  Dissait,  that  limmer  loun^  ? 

>  embrace.  •  a  Scots  proverb. 

^freUefude;  hearty  fellow:  Frdie is free^  liberal,  worthy, 
from  A.-Sax.yrMZte :  and/uc^e,  /ode,  is  a  person,  man,  woman, 
or  child.  So,  in  Rhymour's  Prophecy,  *'  With  him  cummis 
moDyfreUeJude  ;*'  Again,  **  Defouled  is  mony  doughdejude.^ 
The  romance  of  the  Kyug  of  Tars,  describing  the  battle,  aay^ 
the  soudan, 

««  Feolde  the  Cristene  to  the  gronnde, 
Mony  Afieoly  feodeP 
Minot  calls  king  Edward  a  "  frely  fidei*  and  so  Wyntown 
t^rms  queen  Maid : 

^  Syne  Saxon  and  the  Scottis  bltide, 
Togydder  is  in  yhonfietyfude" 
*  ana  cace\  by  chance:  So  Chaucer,  upon  cas, 
^  I  came  in  sleeping. 
^  Where  is  DeceiU  that  knavish  rogut  f 
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FALSBT. 

I  left  him  driokand  in  the  ioan. 
He  will  be  heir  incontincDt. 

FLATTRIE. 

Now^  be  the  haly  sacrament^ 

Thay  tydi^g^s  conforts  all  mj  hart : 

I  wat  Dissait  will  tak  my  part. 

He  is  richt  craftie,  as  ye  ken^ 

And  couDsallour  to  the  merchaod-mea : 

Let  us  ly  dooa  heir  baith^  and  spy,    - 

Gif  we  persave  him  cummand  by. 

BISSAIT. 

Stand  by  the  gait^  that  I  may  steir^ 
Aisay  !  Coks  bons  * !  how  cam  I  heir  ^ 
I  can  nocht  mis,  to  tak  sum  feir, 

into  sa  greit  ane  thrang : 
Marie !  heir  ane  cumlie  congregatioun, 
Quhat  ar  ye,  sirs,  all  of  ane  natioun  ? 
Maisters,  I  speik  be  protestatioun> 

In  dreid  ye  tak  me  wrang* 

>  Aisay!  Coks  hoTts !  Easy!  God's  bones!  So  •  Cockes 
h>?iiSy*  in  Chaucer.  Cocks  bones.  Cocks  wounds*  Cocks  pas- 
;|ion>  and  others,  were  commqn  exclamations,  and  oaths,  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  to  that  of  Lyndsay,  and  Shakspeare : 
Goi^s  'oitnds  is  now^he  representative  of  the  whole. 
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Ken  ye  nocht^  sirs^  t}uhaf  is  my  name } 
Gude  faith^  I  dar  nocht  ischaw  it  for  8cbaii& : 
Sen  I  was  clekit  of  my  dame  *, 

Yit  was  I  never  leill*  : 
For,  Katie  unsell'  was  my  riidther. 
And  Common-irheif  toy  fethfer-brbther  t 
Of  sic  freindship  I  had  ane  father, 

Howbelt,  I  can  hoclit  steill. 
Bot  yit,  1  will  borrow,  and  len^ 
As  b^  my  clething  ye  may  kenj 
^at  I  am  cum^  of  nobill  meti^ 

And  als  I  will  debait. 
That  querrell  with  my  ieit,  and  handis  2 
And  I  dwell  amang  the  merchandi^i 
My  name,  gif  oniie  man  demandtSi 

Thay  call  me  Dissait. 
Bon*jour*!  brother,  widi  all  my  hart#,. 
Heir  I  am  dtim  to  tak  yotir  part, 

Baith  into  gUde,  and  evill  i 
I  met  Gude-Counsall  be  the  way, ' 
Quha  pat  me  in  ane  felloun  fray®, 

I  gif  him  to  the  devill. 

<  Since  I  was  hatched,  or  bom,  of  my  mother.  '  honeit< 
»  Katie  unsell;  unsel  is  bad,  naughty,  wicked,  from  thtf 
{saxon  un-iel^  and  it  is  here  properly  made  the  name  of  De* 
Celt's  mother.  Montgomerie,  in  his  Flyting  with  Polwart, 
uees'the  term  for  a  bad  or  wicked' creature :  "  There  an  elf, 
«n  an  ape,  an  unsell  begat." 

*  descended.  .    s  good  day.  *  terrible  fr'rghr. 
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FALSET. 

How  chaipit^  ye,  I  pray  yow  tdl  ? 

OIS8AIT. 

I  slipit  into  an«  bordell  * ; 
And  hid  me  in  ane  bawburds  bed  i 
Bot,  saddenlie  hir  schankis  I  sched^ 
With  hoch  hurland  amang  hir  howis/ 
God  wat^  gtf  we  maid  monie  mowis  i 
How  came  ye  heir^  pray  tell  yow  me  } 

I^ALSEf. 

Marie,  to  seik  King  Humanite* 

i>ISSAtl*. 

Jjow,  be  the  glide  ladie,  that  me  bar€f> 
That  samin  hors  is  my  awin  mair'. 
Now,  with  our  purpois,  let  us  mell*, 
Quhat  is  your  counsall,  \  pray  yow  tell  f 
Sen  we  thre  seiks  yon  nobill  king, 
liCt  us  devyse  sum  subtill  thing: 
And  als  I  pray  yow,  as  my  brother^ 
That  we  ilk  ane  be  trew  to  uther. 
1  mak  ane  vow,  with  all  iny  hart. 
In  gude,  and  evill  to  tak  your  part^ 

»  escaped,  «  a  brothel :  So  Ixyrdd  in  ChauciTlf 

i  a  Scothh  proverb,  denoting  sameness  of  object. 
♦  meddle. 
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I  pray  to  God,  nor  Ibehangit', 
Bot,  I  sail  die,  or  ye  be  wrangit. 

»AL8BT. 

Quhat  18  thy  counsall  that  we  do  > 
Marie,  sirs,  this  is  my  coonsall  lo. 
Till  tak  our  tyme^  quhyll  we  may  get  it. 
For  now  thare  is  na  man  to  let  it* : 
.    Fra^rme,  the  king  begin  to  steir  him, 
Marie,  Gode-Counsall,  I  dieid  cum  neir  him. 
And  be  we  knawin  with  Correctioun, 
It  will  be  our  confusioun : 
Tharefor>  my  deir  brother,  devyse. 
To  find  sum  toy  of  the  new  gyse. 

FLATTBIB. 

Marie,  I  sail  find  ane  thousand  wyles. 

We  man  tume  our  claithis,  and  orange  our  styles : 

And  disagyse  us  that  na  man  ken  us, 

Hes  na  man  clarkis  detbing  to  len  ^  us : 

And  let  us  keip  grave  countenance. 

As  we  war  new  cum  out  of  France. 

^ISSAIT. 

Now,  bemysaull,  that  is  weill  devysit, 
Y»5all  se  me  sone  disagysit. 

^  that  I  may  bt  hanged.  ^  to  hinder  it.  3  lend. 
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And  sa  sail  t  maoi  be  the  Knde^ 
Kow  stun  gude  &l]ow  len  me  ane  hude« 

DiSSAfT* 

Kow,  afn  1  buskit  *,  and  quha  can  spjr. 
The  devill  stik  me,  gif  this  be  I : 
Gif  this  be  I,  or  not,  I  can  not  Weill  say  j 
Or  hfes  the  feind,  or  farie-folk,  t>ome  me  away  ^ 

And  gif  my  hair  war  up  in  aiie  bow. 
The  feind  ane  man  wald  ken  me  I  trow  t 
Qohat  sayts  thoa  of  my  gay  garmoun  > 

DIS8A1T. 

1  say  thon  lukis  evih  lik^  ane  loun. 
Now,  brother  Flatterie,  quhatdoye, 
Cluhat  kynde  of  man  schaip^  ye  to  be  F 

fLATTttrS. 

Now,  be  my  feith,  my  brother  deir^ 
I  will  gang  counterfit  the  fi:eir> 

i>issArr« 
A  freir  J  quhareto,  ye  can  tfbcbt  pt&ich$^  ^ 

.    »  dressed.  •  hit«&4r 
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FLATTRIB. 

Quhatrak^  man^  Icaarichtweillfleich*? 
PerchaDce>  1*11  cum  to  that  hoBour^ 
To  be  the  kiogis  confessouTk 
Pure  Frdris  ar  free  at  ony  feist. 
And  marshellit  ay  amang  the  best. 
Als  God  hes  lent  to  them  sic  graces> 
That  bischopis  puts  them  in  thair  {^aces> 
Out-throw  thair  dioceis  to  preich, 
Bot,  ferlie  nocht*,  howbeit  thay  fleich  : 
For,  schaw  thay  *  all  the  verite> 
Thay'U  want  the  bischopis  charite. 
And  thocht  the  come  war  never  sa  skant. 
The  gudewyfis  will  not  let  Freiris  want : 
For  quhy,  thay  ar  thair  confessours, 
Thair  hevinlye  prudent  counsal  lours : 
Tharefor  the  Wyfis  plainlye  taks  thair  parts. 
And  shawls  the  secrets  of  thair  harts 
To  Freiris,  with  better  will, I  trow. 
Nor  thay  do  to  thair  bed- fallow. 

biSSAlT. 

And  I  reft  anis  ane  Freirs  coull  ^, 

Betwix  Sanct-Johnestoun  ^,  and  Kinnoull : 

I  sail  gang  fetch  it,  gif  ye  will  tarie. 

*  what  matter.  «  flatter.  3  wonder  not. 

<  schaw  thay  ;  if  ihcy  show. 
5  robbed  once^  a  friar *shoodk  ^  Perth. 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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To  se  the  wawis*  it  was  ane  wonder, 
And  wind>  that  raif  ^  the  sails  in  sunder, 

Bot,  I  lay  braikand^  like  ane  brok  : 
And  shot  sa  &st  above^  and  under^ 

The  devill  durst  not  cum  neir  mj  dok  *. 
Now,  am  I  scapit  fhi  that  efiray  *, 
Quhat  say  ye,  sirs,  am  I  nocht  gay  ? 

Se  ye  not,  Flatterie,  your  awin  fulc. 
That  yeid^  to  mak  this  new  array. 

Was  I  not,  heir  with  yow  at  Yale  ? 
Yes,  be  my  faith,  I  think  on  weiU. 
Quhare  ar  my  fallows,  that  wald  nocbt  fei)l  > 

We  suld  have  cum  heir  for  ane  cast^ ; 
Hoaw!  Falset,  boaw!— • 

FAISET. 

:Wa  fair  the  devill  • ! 

Quba  is  that,  that  ciyis  for  me  sa  fast  ? 

FLATTKIB. 

Quhy  Falset,  brother  knawis  thou  not  me  ? 
Am  I  nocht  thy  brother  Flatterie  ? 


>  watvis;  waves,  as  in  Wiclif.  •  tore. 

3  breaking  wind,  stinking:  a  brok  is  a  Jmd^ery^i  m  Wiclif. 

4  backside.  s  escaped  from  that  fright. 

*  yeid;  geid,  went.      7  casti  contrivaiice,  for  thiB  nonce. 
«  WoebefaltkedevH? 
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FAL8BT. 

Now,  welcome,  be  the  Trinitie, 

This  meittlng  cumis  for  gude : 
Now,  let  me  braisse^  the  in  myarmiSt 
Quhen  freindis  meits  hartis  warmis^^ 

QuodJdL,  thatfreliefiide^ 
How  happinit  yow  into  this  place  ? 

FLATTRIB. 

Now,  be  my  saul,  evin  on  a  cace*, 
T  come  in  sleipand^  at  the  port. 
Or  ever  I  wist,  amang  this  sort 
Quhare  is  Dissait,  that  llmmer  loun^  ? 

»  embrace.  **  a  Scots  proverb. 

^freliefude;  hearty  fellow:  Fre/ic  is  free,  liberal,  worthy, 
from  A.'Saix.freolie :  zadfude,  fode,  is  a  person,  man,  woman, 
or  child.  So,  in  Rhymour's  Prophecy,  **  With  him  cummis 
monyJreUeJude ;*  Again, **  Defonled  is  mony  doughtieyuii^.** 
The  romance  of  the  Kyug  of  Tars,  describing  the  battle,  tays, 
the  soudan, 

*•  Feolde  the  Cristene  to  the  grotmde, 
Mony  ^freoly  feode** 
Minot  calls  king  Edward  a  **  frely  fyde^*  and  so  Wyntown 
terms  queen  Maid : 

<*  Syne  Saxon  and  the  Scottis  blude, 
Togydder  is  in  yhonfiely  fude.*' 
*  on  a  cace\  by  chance :  So  Chaucer,  upon  cos, 
^  I  came  in  sleeping. 
^  Where  is  Deceity  that  knavish  rogut  f 
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FAI.8BT. 

I  left  him  driokand  in  the  toan> 
He  will  be  heir  incoDtiQent. 

FLATTRIE. 

Now^  be  the  haly  sacrament^ 

Thay  tydipgis  conforts  all  mj  hart : 

I  wat  Dissait  will  tak  my  part. 

He  is  richt  craftie,  as  ye  ken^ 

And  counsallour  to  the  merchand-men : 

Let  us  ly  doun  heir  baith^  and  spy,    • 

Gif  we  persave  him  command  by. 

DISSAIT. 

Stand  by  the  gait,  that  I  may  steir, 
Aisay  !  Coks  bons ' !  how  cam  I  heir  ? 
I  can  nochtmis,  to  tak  sum  feir> 

Into  sa  greit  ane  thrang : 
Marie  !  heir  ane  cumlie  congregatioun, 
Quhat  ar  ye,  sirs,  all  of  ane  nationn  ? 
Maisters,  I  speik  be  protestatioun^ 

In  dreid  ye  tak  me  wrang* 

>  Aisay f  Coks  hons !  Easy?  God*8  bones!  So  *  Codt^ 
icjiiSy*  in  Chaucer.  Cocks  bones,  Cocks  wound*) Cocks pas- 
;^on»  and  others,  were  common  exclamations,  and  oaths,  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  to  that  of  Lyndsay,  and  Shakspeare: 
Go^s  *(nmds  is  now  jhc  representative  of  the  whole. 
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Ken  ye  ncxiht,  sirs,  quhaf  is  my  name  ? 
Gude  faith,  I  dar  nocht  scbaw  it  for  scfaaii& : 
Sen  I  was  clekit  of  my  dame  *, 

Yit  was  I  never  leill*  : 
For,  Katie  unsell'  was  my  mother. 
And  Common-Thelf  toy  fethfer-brbther  t 
Of  sic  freindshlp  I  had  ane  father, 

Howbeit,  I  can  nocht  steiil. 
Bot  yit,  1  will  borrow,  and  len. 
As  be  my  clething  ye  may  ken> 
*rhat  I  am  cum*  of  nobill  men. 

And  als  I  will  debait. 
That  querreil  with  my  feifr,  and  handis  f 
And  I  dwell  amang  the  merchandise 
My  name,  gif  oniie  man  demandis^ 

Thay  call  me  Dissait. 
Bon*jour*!  brother,  with  all  my  hart#,. 
Heir  I  am  dum  to  tak  yotir  part, 

Baith  into  gUde,  and  evill : 
I  met  Gude-Counsal]  be  the  way, ' 
Qulia  pat  me  in  ane  felloun  fray**, 

I  gif  him  to  the  devill. 

^  Since  I  was  hatciied,  or  born,  of  my  mother.  «  hone&i^< 
3  Katie  unsell;  unsel  is  bad,  naughty,  wicked,  from  thtf 
^axon  un^selp  and  it  is  here  properly  made  the  name  of  De- 
ceit's mother.  Montgomerie,  in  his  Fly  ting  with  Pol  wart, 
uses  the  term  for  a  bad  or  wicked' creature:  "  There  an  elf, 
en  an  ape,  an  unsell  begat." 

<  descended.  .    *  good  day.  *  terrible  fright. 
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PALSET. 

How  cbaipit^  ye,  1  pray  yow  tell  > 

DISS  AIT. 

I  sliptt  iolo  aii«  txnrdell  * ; 
And  hid  me  in  ane  bawburds  beet : 
Bot,  saddenlte  hir  schankis  I  sched^ 
With  hoch  hurland  amang  hir  howis^ 
God  wat^  gif  we  maid  monie  mowis  s 
How  came  ye  heir,  pray  tell  yow  me  I 

tALSBf. 

Marie,  to  seik  King  Humanite* 

i)ISSAll*. 

JCow,  be  the  gude  ladie,  that  me  bare^> 
That  samin  hors  is  my  awin  mair'. 
Now,  with  our  purpois,  let  us  mell^, 
Quhat  is  your  counsall,  ^  pray  yow  tell  f 
Sen  we  thre  seiks  yon  nobill  king, 
liet  us  deyyse  sum  subtill  thing: 
And  als  I  pray  yow,  as  my  brother^ 
That  we  ilk  ane  be  trew  to  uther. 
1  mak  ane  vow,  with  all  my  hart. 
In  gude,  and  evill  to  tak  your  part« 

*  escaped.  «  a  brothel:  So  hvrdd  in  Chaac«r^ 
2  a  Scotish  proverb,  denoting  sameness  of  object* 

*  meddle. 
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I  pray  to  God,  nor  I  be  hangit ', 
fiot,  Isalldie^  or  ye  be  wrangit. 

»AL8tT. 

Quhat  is  thy  counsall  that  we  do  > 
Marie,  sirs,  this  is  my  counsall  lo. 
Till  tak  our  tyme^  quhyll  we  may  get  it. 
For  now  thare  is  na  man  to  let  it* : 
.    Fratyme,  the  king  begin  to  steir  him, 
Marie,  Gude-Counsall,  I  dreid  cum  neir  him. 
And  be  we  knawin  with  Correctioun, 
It  will  be  our  confusioon : 
Tharefor>  my  deir  brother,  devysc. 
To  find  sum  toy  of  the  new  gysc. 

FLATTBIB. 

Marie,  I  sail  find  ane  thousand  wyles. 

We  man  tume  our  claithis,  and  qjiange  our  styles : 

And  disagyse  us  that  na  man  ken  us, 

Hes  na  man  clarkis  cletbing  to  len  ^  us : 

And  let  us  keip  grave  countenance. 

As  we  war  new  cum  out  of  France. 

i^issAir. 

Now,  be  my  saull,  that  is  weill  devysit, 
Y»sall  se  me  sone  disagysit. 

«  that  I  may  be  hanged.  ^  to  hinder  it.  ^  Und. 
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And  sa  sail  t  man,  be  the  Knde^ 
l^ow  som  gade  &l]ow  len  me  ane  hude., 

Drssirr* 

)7ow,  am  i  buskit^  and  qtiha  can  spy; 
The  devill  stik  me,  gif  this  be  I : 
Gif  this  be  I,  or  not,  I  can  not  weill  say  ^ 
Or  h^  the  feind^  or  iarie-folk^  borne  me  awaf  ^ 

rALSitr; 

And  gif  my  hair  war  up  in  aiie  bow> 
The  feind  ane  man  wald  ken  me  I  tfow  \ 
Quhat  sayis  thoa  of  my  gay  garmoun  ^ 

DISSAlT^ 

1  say  thon  lukis  evin  like  ane  loon. 
Kow,  brother  Flatterie,  quhat  do  ye> 
Quhat  kynde  of  man  schaip^ye  to  be  3^ 

FLATTfttS. 

Now,  be  my  feith,  my  brother  delr^ 
1  will  gang  counterfit  the  freir> 

JDISSAXT. 

A  freir  \  quharetq,  ye  can  tibcM  pteicfai^  ' 
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FLATTKIB. 

Quhat  rak  ^  man^  I  can  richt  w^ill  fleich  *  ? 
PerchaDC6>  I'U  cum  to  that  honour^ 
To  be  the  kingis  confessaur^ 
Pure  Freiris  ar  free  at  ony  feist. 
And  marshellit  ay  amang  the  best. 
Als  God  hes  lent  to  them  sic  graces> 
That  bischopts  f  uts  them  in  thair  places> 
Out-throw  thair  dioceis  to  preich, 
Bot,  ferlie  nocht*,  howbeit  thay  fleich  : 
For,  schaw  thay  *  all  the  verite> 
Thsy'll  want  the  bischopis  charite. 
And  thocht  the  come  war  never  sa  skant. 
The  gudewyfis  will  not  let  Freiris  want : 
For  quhy,  thay  ar  thair  confessours, 
Thair  heviniye  prudent  counsallours : 
Tharefor  the  Wyfis  plainlye  taks  thair  parts. 
And  shawis  the  secrets  of  thair  harts 
To  Freiris,  with  better  will,I  trow. 
Nor  thay  do  to  thair  bed- fallow. 

biSSAlT. 

And  1  reft  anis  ane  Freirs  couU  *, 

Betwix  Sanct-Johnestoun  ^  and  KinnouU  : 

I  sail  gang  fetch  it,  gif  ye  will  tarie. 

*  what  matter.  «  flatter.  3  wonder  not. 

4  schaw  thay  ;  if  ihey  show. 

5  robbed  once- a  friar *s  hood*  *  Perth. 
VOL.  I.                                   2d 
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Now,  plajmetibatofcompanane's 
Ye  saw  hhn  tu)dit»  this  handteth  y^. 
That  belter  can  oounteifeit  tiie  £l^. 

DI8SAIT* 

Heir,  is  thy  gainiiig  all,  afhd  siim» 
This  is  ane  coall  of  Tollilam^ 

FLATTJIIB. 

Quha  hes  ane  portous '  for  to  len  me  ? 
The  feind  ane  saull,  I  trow;  will  ken  me. 

FALSET. 

Now  gang, thy  way  quharever  thow  will, 
Thow  may  be  &llow  to  freir  Gill : 
Bot,  with  Correctioun,  gifwebekend, 
I  dreid,  we  mak  ane  schamefuU  end. 

FLATTKIE. 

For  that  mater,  I  dreid  nathing, 
Freiris  ar  exemptit  fra  the  king : 

»  good  fellowship. — ^MS.  Olo*. 

«  A  monastery,  near  Perth,  for  white  friars,  which  was 
founded,  in  1262,  by  Richard,  the  bishop  of  Dimkekl;  So 
afterwards : 

«  Thou  sal  be  marryit,  within  aney^i 
Upon  an  Freir  of  TuUihem.^ 
3  a  breviary,  a  mass  book. 
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And  Freim  will  reddie  entreis  get^ 
Quhen  lordis  are  haldinat  the  jet  ^ 

FALSST. 

We  man  do  znair  ylt,  be  Sanct  James^ 
Por^  we  i^n  all  thre  change  our  names  if 
Hi^if'roe^  and  I  sail  bsqptize  thee. 

biSSAIT. 

^e  God«  and  thare-about  may  it  be. 
How  will  thou  call  me,  I  pray  the  tell } 

FAL8ET. 

1  wat  nocht  how  to  call  my  sell. 

DISSAIT. 

Bot^  yitanis^  name^  tlie  baimis  name. 

VALSET. 

Discretioun^  Discretioun^  in  Gods  name. 

DISSAIT. 

I  neid  nocht  now  to  cair  for  thriA^ 
Bot,  quhat  sal  be  my  God  bairne  gift*  ? 

>  gate. 

*  Hayif;  namet   probably  a  corruption  of  hayit,  haUt  to 
name,  to  call,  as  in  the  O.  £ng.  R.  of  Brunne. 

3  once.      4  the  gift  of  godfathers  on  the  baptism  of  airhild. 
2d   2 
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FAL8BT. 

I  gif  yow  all  the  devilis  of  hell, 

DISSAIT. 

Na  brother,  hald  that  to  thysell : 
Now,  sit  douir,  let  riie  baptize  the, 
I  wat  not  quhat  thj  name  suld  be. 

FALSET. 

Bot,  yit  anis  ttame  the  baimis  name. 

DISSAIT. 

Sapience,  in  ane  warlds-schame. 

FLATTRIB.' 

Brother  Dissait,  cum  baptize  mec 

DISSAIT. 

Then  sit  doun  lawlie  ^  on  thy  kne« 

FLATTRIE. 

Now,  brother,  name  the  baimis  name, 

DISSAIT* 

Devotioun,  the  devillis  name. 
»  lowly. 


\ 
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FLATTRIB. 

The  devill  resave  the  lurdan  loun  ^ 
Thow  hes  wet  all  my  new  schavin  crouii  •. 

'dissait. 

Devotioun,  Sapience,  and  Discretioun,, 

We  thre  may  rewU  this  regioun. 

We  sail  find  monie  craflie  thingis. 

For  till  begyll  ane  hundreth  kingis. 

For  thow  can  richt  weil  crak,  and  clatter  ^, 

And  I  sail  feinze  %  and  thow  sail  Q^tter. 

flattrib. 

Bot,  I  wald  haif,  or  we  depairtit, 
V  Ane  drink  till  mak  us  better  hartit. 

\N(iw  the  Km^  sall^cmnfra  his  chamber. 

DI88AIT. 

Weill  said,  be  him  that  herryit  hell, 

I  was  evin  thinkand  that  mysell. 

Now,  till  we  get  the  kingis  presence. 

We  will  sit  doun,  and  keip  silence :  -  ' 

I  se  ane  yeoman  quhat  ever  be  be, 

ril  wad*  my  lyfe,  yon  same  is  he. 

■  lurdan  loun ;  wortl^less  knav^. 
.  3  his  new  shaven  crown :  A  sarcasm  on  his  feigned  tonsure. 
s  crak  and  clatter  ;  talk  boastingly,  and  flipj^antly. 
i  fpign,  5  ru  wad\  I  will  pledge, 
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Feir  nocht  brother,  bot  bald  yow  still. 
Till  we  l^aif  hard  qabat  is  his  wiU. 

REX  HUMAKITAS« 

Now  qubare  is  Placebo,  and  Solaoe  I 
Quhare  is  my  minyeoun  Wautonnes? 
Wantonnes,  boaw !  cum  tome  sooo. 

WAMTONNES. 

Qohy  cryit  ye,  schir,  till  I  had  done  I 

SEX  HUMANITAS. 

Quhat  was  ye  doand,  tell  me  that  > 

WANTOUNES. 

Mary,  leirand  ^  how  my  father  me  gat* 
I  wat  nocht  how  it  stands  but  doubt. 
Me  think  the  warld  rinnis  round  about. 

HEX  HUM  ANITAS. 

And  sa  think  I,  man,  be  my  thrl^;» 
I  se  fyftene  monesjt  in  the  lifl^ 

HAMEX.INSS.      - 

Gat  ye  nocht  that,  quhilk  ye  desjmt } 
Schir,  1  beleif,  that  ye  ar  tyrit. 

>  l^anung.  *  firmament* 
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BAHOBR. 

Botj  as  for  Placebo,  and  Solace^ 
I  held  them  baith  in  min7ne«. 

80LACB. 

Now,  8cbawme>  ichir,  I  yow  exhort. 
How  ar  ye  of  your  Info  content ; 
Think  ye  nocbt  this  ane  mirrie  tpon } 

BEX  RVMAKXTAB. 

Yea,  that  I  do,  in  remnient'. 
Quhat  baimis  ar  yon  upon  the  bent*  ? 
I  did  nocht  se  thame  all  this  day. 

WANTONNES. 

Thay  will  be  heir,  incontinent. 

Stand  Still,  and  heir  quhat  thay  will  say. 

{^NmiU  the  vycis  cumis^},  andmakis  salutatioun,  saying, 

,  *  in  truth,  verily. 

*  what  folks  are  thote  yonder^  ttpon  the  ield  ? 

3  Now  the  vycit  cumis  t  These  are  *f  the  old  vice,*  mentioned, 
in  the  fFhat  you  unll  of  Shakspnrt*  The  vice  was  the  fool  of 
the  oldr  Moralities,  saith  Johnson,  who  holds,  that  Punch  h 
the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  vice.  But,  the  vycia  of 
Lyndsay's  Satyr e  were  more  knaves  t\izafooU>  This  charac- 
ter was  always  acted  In  a  Tnask;  and  probably  had  its  name, 
saith  Steevens,  from  the  old  French  word  vis^  for  which  they 
po\jr  use  vwfl^e, 
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And  als  he  maks  yow  supplicatioun. 
This  uicht,  to  mak  witli  him  collatioun '. 

SENSUALITE. 

I  thank  his  grace,  of  his  benevolence^ 

Gude  schirs,  1  sall'be  reddie  evin  fra  hand : 

In  me,  thare  sail  be  fund  na  negligence^ 

Baith  nicht,  and  day,  quhen  his  grace  will  demand*    ^ 

tas  ye  befoir,  and  say,  I  am  cummand. 

And  thinkis  richt  lang  to  half  of  him  ane  sicht : 

And  I  to  Venus  do  mak  ane  faithfull  band. 

That  in  his  armis  I  think  to  ly  all  nicht. 

WANT0NNE9. 

Tliat  sal  be  done,  hot  yit,  or  I  hame  pas. 
Heir  I  protest,  for  Hamelynes,  your  las. 

SENSUALITE. 

Scho  sal  be  at  command,  schir,  quhen  ye  will, 
I  traist*,  scho  sail  find  yow  flinging  your  fill. 

WANTONNES. 

Now  hay  for  joy,  and  mirth,  I  dance, 
Tak  thare  ^ne  gay  gamond'  of  France : 
Ami  nocht  worthie  till  avance  ? 

»  to  have  dalliance  with  him.  '  trust. 

3  ^a7nond\  gambol,  dance:  It  was  then  the  rage  in  Scotland 
to  copy  France,  in  their  dancing,  music,  and  dress. 
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'that  am  sa  gude  a  page  3 
And  that  sa  spedelie  can  rin,  ^ 
I'o  tjrst '  iriy  maister  unto  8io> 
^e  feind  a  penny  he  will  win 

Of  this  his  manage. 
1  rew  richt  sair^  be  Sanct  Mich<$ll^ 
Nor  I  had  perst  hir  my  awin  sell : 
Forquhy,  yon  king,  be  Brydis  bell, 

Kennis  na  mair  of  ane  cunt. 
Nor  dois  the  novels  of  ane  freir  s 
It  war  hot  aimts  td  pull  my  eif. 
That  wald  not  prdf  yon  gallant  geir : 

Fy!  that  t  am  sa  bludt. 
I  think,  this  day,  to  win  greit  thank> 
Hay!  as  anebiydlitcat  1  brank»: 
Alace !  I  haif  Wrestit  my  schank*, 

Yit,  gangis^  be  Sanct  MichaeH. 
Quhilk  of  my  leggis,  schirs,  asyetrow. 
Was  it  that  I  did  hurt  evin  now  > 
JBot,  quhareto  suld  I  speir  at  yow, 

i  think  thay  baith  ar  haill*. 
Gude  morrow,  maister,  be  tlie  Mes : 

*  iyst;  entice. 

•  Hey !  as  ;i  bridled  cat  I  prance ;  To  "  brank  like  a  bridled 
^t,**  it  still  a  eommon  expression. 

3  di^ocated  my  kg.  .4  whole,  sound. 

toh.  X,  a  c 
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BBS  HUMANtTAS. 

Welcura,  myminzeon,  Wantonnes^ 
How  hes  thow  sped^  in  thy  travel!  ? 

WAKTOKNBS/ 

Richt  weiU^  be  him  that  henyit  hell ' : 
Your  enind  is  weiU  done. 

BEX  HUMANITAS. 

Then,  Wantonnes,  how  weill  is  mee, 
lliow  hes  deservit  baith  meit^  and  fee. 

Be  him  that  maid  the  Mone : 
Thare  is  ane  thing  tliat  I  wald  speir, 
Quhat  sail  I  do  quhen  scho  cams  heir  > 
For  I  knaw  nocht  the  craft,  perqueir*? 

Of  luiferisgyn^: 
Tharefor,  at  lentb,  ye  mon  me  leir  % 

How  to  be^. 

WANTOVNBS. 

To  kis  hir,  and  olap  hir^  schir,  be  not  afieard, 

>  Be  him  that  henyit  lieU :  This  was  a  common  oath,  among 
the  old  poets ;  as  in  Chaucer  :■ 

**  Say  what  thou  wolt,  I  shal  it  never  telle 
To  child,  ne  word,  by  km  that  harwed  kelleJ* 
«  I  know  not  the  craft  perfectly. 
3  of  lovers*  art.  c  must  me  leam^ 
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Sho  will  not  schrink^  thocht  ye  kis  hlr,  ane  span  within 

the  beard : 
Glf  ye  thinks  that  scbo  thinks  shame^   then  hyd 

the  bairns  eine  \ 
With  hir  taill,  and  tenthir  weii>  ye  wat  quhat  I  meine: 
Will  ye  leif  me>  scWr,  first  for  to  go  to. 
And  I  sail  leme  yow  all  kswis  ^  how  to  do« 

REX  HtTMANlTAS. 

Godforbid,  Wantonnes,  that  I  gif  the  leife  $ 

!Fhou  art  over  perillous  ane  page,  sic  practiks  to  preife. 

^ANTOKNBS. 

Now,  schir,  preife  as  ye  pleis,  I  se  hir  cumand. 
Use  yourself  gravelie,  we  sail  by  yow  stand. 

SENSUALITB. 

O  qiiene  Venus !  unto  thy  celsitude ', 
iglfglore,  honour,  laud,  and  reverence : 
Quha  grantit  me  sic  perfy  te  pulchritude  % 
That  princis  of  my  persone  haif  plesahce.  • 

t  mak  ane  vow,  with  hummill  observance, 
Kicht  reverentlie  thy  tempill  to  visie% 
With  sacrifyce  unto  thy  dyosie^ 

*  the  girl's  eyis:  with  kir  taill;  with  het  skirt,  6r  train :  and 
ient  hir  mili  and  be  attentivte  to  het. 

*  teach  you  bow  to  play  your  part.  >  highness. 

*  beauty.  *  Tint.  ®  circuity  or  power. 
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I'll!  everilk  stale  I  am  so  greabill^ 
That  few  or  nane  refusis  me  at  all :  ^ 
Paipis,  patriarkis^  or  prelatis  venerabill. 
Common  pepill,  and  priacis  temporally 
Ar  subject  all  to  me  dame  Sensnall : 
Sa  sail  it  be  ay  qufayll  the  warld  indures^ 
And  speciallie  quhare  yonthage  hes  the  cures '. 
Ctuha  knawis  the  contrair  ? 

I  traist  few  in  this  companies 

Wald  thay  declair  the  veritie^ 

How  thay  use  Sensualitle : 
Bot^  with  me  maks  repair. 

And  now  my  way  I  man  avance. 

Unto  ane  prince  of  gret  puissance^ 

Quhom  young  men  hes  In  'governance^ 
Rolland  into  his  rage : 

I  am  richt  glaid  I  yow  assure^ 

That  potent  prince  to  get  in  cure  j 

Quhilk  is  of  lustines  the  lure  % 
And  greitest  of  curage, 
O  potent  prince^  of  pulchritude  preclair^, 
God  Cupido,  preserre  your  celsitude : 
And  dame  Venus  mot^  kelp  your  coiirt  from  cdAv  ^ 
As  I  wald  scfao  suld  keip  my  awin  liart-blude. 

1  where  yonthhood  have  the  care,  or  managements 

3  of  pleasantness  the  attraction* 

3  of  famous  beauty.  4  mat;  mi^^ht.  ^ 
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RPX  HUMAMITAS. 

Welcura  lo  me  peirles  in  pulchritude  5 
Welcum  to  me  thow  sweiter  nor  the  lamber  ^ 
Quhilk  hes  maid  me  of  all  dolour  denude  % 
Solace^  conyoy  this  ladie  to  my  chamber. 

SBNSUALITB. 

I  gang  this  gait  with  richt  gude  will> 
Schir  Wantonnes,  tarie  ye  stil : 
And  Hamelines  the  cap  yeb  fill ' 

And  beir  him  cumpanie. 
That  sail  I  do^  withoutin  dout^ 
And  be^  and  I  sail  play  cap  out. 

WANTONNBS; 

]Now,  ladie,  len  me  that  batye  tout*} 
Fill  in  for  I  am  dry. 
Your  dame>  be  this  trewly> 
Hes  gotten  upon  the  gumis  1 

'  sweeter  than-  the  amber.  Before  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
amber  was  highly  prized  as  a  perfitme.  Milton  alludes  to  the 
fragrance  of  amber :  *«  An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perjume/*  .  ^ 

•  free  from  all  sorrow. 

3  the  bowl  ye  shall  fill :  the  caj»  is  a  wooden  bowl :  play 
cap  out,  means  cup  it  heartily,  or  push  about  the  bowL 

*  batye  tout ;  play  drink. 
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Cluhat  rak  ^  thocht  ye,  and  I, 
Go  junne  our  justiog  lumis  *, 

HAMEtlNES, 

Content  I  atn^  with  gude  will^ 
dubenever  ye  ar  reddie. 
Your  plesure  to  folfilj. 

WANTOHNBS. 

Now^  Weill  said^  be  our  Ladie, 
I*le  beir  my  maister  cumpanie^ 
Tin  that  I  may  indure^ : 
Gif  ye  be  quhisland^  wantounlie^ 
We  6all  fling  on  the  flure*. 

QVDE-COUNSALL, 

^  Immortall  God !  maist  of  magnificence^ 
Quhais  majeste  na  dark  can  comprehend  : 
Must  saif  yow  all  that  givis  sic  audience 
And  grant  yow  grace  him  never  till  offend, 
Ctubilk,  on  the  oroce,  did  willinglie  ascend* 
And  sched  his  precious  blpde,  on  everilk  side  : 

>  what  matter,  care. 

>  go  shake  our  playful  limbs:   Ivmis  is  a  perverHOi\  of 
limmiSf  for  t^e  rhyme. 

3  while  I  can  hold  out.  <  If  ye  be  whistling. 

B  We  shall  dance  on  the  floor. 
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Quhais  piteous  passioun  from  danger  yow  defend. 
And  be  your  gracious  govemour^  and  gyde. 
Now,  my  gude  freindis  considder,  I  yow  beseik. 
The  cans  maist  principaO  of  my  cumming, 
Princis,  or  potestatis,  ar  nocht  worth  anS  leik, 
!Be  thay  not  gydit,  be  my  gude  governing  : 
Thare  was  never  empriour,  conquerour,  nor  king. 
Without  my  wisdome,  that  micht  thair  wil  avance. 
My  name  is  Gude-Counsall,  without  feinzeing', 
Lordis,  for  lack  of  my  lair*,  ar  brocht  to  mischance. 

Fmallie,  for  conclusioun, 

Quha  haldis  me  at  delusioun 

Sail  be  brocht  to  confusion  : 
And  this  I  understand. 

For  Ihaif  maid  my  residence. 

With  hie  princis  of  greit  puissance, 

Inlngland,  Italic,  and  France, 
And  monie  uther  land. 

Bot,  out  of  Scotland  wa  ^,  alace  ! 

I  half  bene  fleimit^  lang  tyme  spaoe^ 

That  garris  our  gyders  all  want  graced 
And  die,  befoir  thair  day  * } 

■  feigniDg,  dissembling.  ^  leaming»  counsel. 

3  woe.  *  banished* 

s  That  makes  our  guiders*  or  rulers,  all  want  grace^  the 
effect  of  God's  influence. 

*  di£  brfair  thair  day :  The  allusion  is  to  the  Scotish  kings, 
who  mosdy  all  died  prematurely. 
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.  Beeads  Uu^  lichUjk  ^  glide  coonsall. 

Fortune  tuniit  on  thame  hir  saill^ 

Quhilk  brocht  this  realme  to  mekill  baiU'^ 
QxihaL  caa  the  contrair  say  ? 

My  lordis,  I  came  nocht  heir  to  lie : 

Wais  me !  for  Jfcing  Hunoaoitle^ 

Ovirset  with  Sensualitie, 

In  th'  entrie  of  his  ring*. 

Throw  vicious  counsall  insolent^ 

Sa  thay  may  get  riches^  or  rent^ 

To  his  weilfair  thay  tak  na  tent% 
Nor  quhat  sal  be  th*  ending. 
Yit>  in  this  realine,  I  wald  naak  sum  repaiFj, 
Gif  I  beleifit  my  name  suld  nod>t  for&ir  *,. 
For  wald  this  king  be  gydit  yit  with  resouOj, 
And  on  misdoars  mak  punitioun  : 
Howbeit;  I  haif  lang  tyme  bene  exylit, 
I  traist  in  God  my  name  suld  yit  be  stylit : 
Sa  till  I  se,  God  send  mair  of  his  grace^ 
I  purppis  til  repois  oie  in  this  place*   . 

FLATTRIS. 

Mak  roume^  schu^^  hoaw  ^  !  that  I  may  nn^ 
Lot  se  quhare  I  am  new  cum^^ 

^  flighted.  *  much  sorrow. 

3  at  the  commenconent  of  his  reign. 

4  pay'no  attention^  -         3  shoiitd  not  perish»  or-  £uL 

^  hoaw;  a  common  interjeetioDyas:  hoi  Acta/  in  S|i£|k»|^eaf^< 
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♦ 
Begsuyit  all  with  siadrie  hewis ' : 

Lat  be  your  4inS  till  I  begin, 

Aod  I  sail  schaw  you  of  my  newis. 
Throuchout  all  Christiodome  I  haif  past,  . 
And  am  cum  heir  now  at  the  last, 
Tossit  on  sey,  ^y  sen  Yule  day  '  : 
Tbat  we  war  faine  to  hew  our  mast, 

Nocht  half  ane  xpyle  beyond  the  May*. 
Bot,  now  amang  yow,  I  will  remane, 
I  puipois  never  to  sail  agane ; 

To  put  n^y  lyfe,  in  chance  of  watter  i 
Was  ^ver  seue  sic  wind,  and  rane. 

Nor  of  s(^ipmen  sic  qlitter  clattqTt 
Sum  bade  haill,.  and  s\im  bade  stand*  by^ 
On  steirburd,  hoaw !  aluifF !  fy !  fy  *  ! 

Quhyll  all  the  raipis  begouth*'  to  rattil : 
Was  never  roy  sa  fleyd  as  I ', 

Quhen  all  the  sails  playd  brittill  brattill. 

'  streaked  with  various  colours. 

"  Stop  your  noise,  be  silent. 

3  tossed  on  9ea,  ever  since.Christmas.day. 

^  The  isle  of  Mayy  in  the  entrance  of  the  Forth. 

5  On  the.  Tempest  of  Shakspeare,  Johnson' remarks  that,  it 
furnishes  the  Jirst  example  of  seamen^s  language^  on  the  English 
stage :  But,  we  thus  see,  that  Lyndsay  gave  specimens  ,of 
schipntetCs  speech,  and  described  a  tempest,  long  before  Slu^* 
speare  was  bom. 

^  While  all  the  ropes  began  to  rattle. 

7  Was  never  person  so  frightened  as  L. 
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To  se  the  wawis  *  it  was  ane  wonder. 
And  wind^  that  raif  *  the  8a3s  in  sunder, 

Bot^  I  lay  braikand'  like  ane  brok : 
And  shot  sa  &st  above,  and  under^ 

The  devill  durst  not  cum  neir  my  dok*. 
Now,  amlscapitfrathatefiray^ 
Qnhat  say  ye,  sirs^  am  I  nocht  gay  ? 

Seyenot,  Flatterie,  your  awln  fhle. 
That  yeid*,  to  mak  this  new  array. 

Was  I  not  heir  with  yow  at  Yule  ? 
Yes,  be  my  £dth,  I  think  on  well]. 
Quhare  ar  my  Allows,  that  wald  nocbt  feiH  > 

We  suld  have  cum  heir  for  ane  cast^ : 
Hoew!  Falset,  boaw! 

r  At  SET. 

^Wa  fair  the  dcvillM 

Quba  is  that,  that  cryis  for  me  sa  fast  ? 

FLATTEIE. 

Quhy  Falset,  brother  knawis  thou  not  me? 
Am  I  nocht  thy  brother  Flatterie  ? 


»  waicis ;  waves,  as  in  Wiclif.  •  tore 

3  breaking  wind,  stinking:  a  brok  is  a  ladder yZi  m  Wiclif. 

4  backside.  s  escaped  from  that  fright. 

"  yeid;  geid,  went.      7  cast\  contrivance,  for  the  nonce. 
«  WoebefaltkedcWl? 
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PAL8BT. 

Now,  weloome,  be  the  Trinitie^ 
This  meitting  cumis  for  gude : 

Now,  let  me  brai$se^  the  in  myarmis, 

Qohen  freindis  meits  hartis  warmis% 
QuodJok,  thatfreliefude'. 

How  happinit  yow  into  this  place  ? 

FLATTRIB. 

Now,  be  my  saul,  evin  on  a  cace% 
J  come  in  sleipand  ^  at  the  port. 
Or  ever  I  wist,  amang  this  sort. 
Quhare  is  Dissait,  that  limmer  loun^  ? 


»  embrace.  "  a  Scots  proverb. 

^ /relief ude;  hearty  fellow:  Frrfic  is  free,  liberal,  worthy, 
from  A./-Sax.freolie :  2nd  fude,  fode,  is  a  person,  man,  woman, 
or  child.  So,  in  Rhymour's  Prophecy,  *'  With  him  cummis 
moDjfrelieJude  ;**  Again,  **  Defouled  is  mony  dougkdefitde,^ 
The  romance  of  the  Kyug  of  Tars,  describing  the  battle,  «iyi» 
the  soudan, 

<*  Feolde  the  Cristene  to  the  grotmde, 
Mony  Skjreoh/  feede" 
Minot  calls  king  Edward  a  ^  frely  fyde^^  and  so  Wyntowa 
t^rms  queen  Maid : 

**  Syne  Saxon  and  the  Scottis  bltide, 
Togydder  is  in  yhonfuly  fude^' 
*  on  a  cace;  by  chance :  So  Chaucer,  upon  cas, 
5^  I  came  in  sleeping. 
«  Where  is  Deceitt  that  knavish  rogue  ? 
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FALSET. 

I  left  him  driokand  in  the  tocin> 
He  will  be  heir  incontiQeDt. 

FLATTRIE. 

Now,  be  die  haly  sacrament, 

Thay  tydipgjs  conforts  all  jxxj  hart : 

I  wat  Dissait  will  tak  my  part. 

He  is  richt  craftie,  as  ye  ken. 

And  counsalloyr  to  the  merchaod-^men : 

Let  us  ly  doun  heir  baith^  and  spy,    • 

Gif  we  persave  him  cummand  by. 

DISSAIT. 

Stand  by  the  gait,  that  I  may  steir, 
Aisay  !  Coks  bons  * !  how  cam  I  heir  ^ 
I  can  nocht  mis,  to  tak  sum  feir. 

Into  sa  greit  ane  tbrang : 
Marie  !  heir  ane  cumlie  congregatioun, 
Quhat  ar  ye,  sirs,  all  of  ane  natioun  ? 
Maisters,  I  speik  be  protestatioun^ 

Jn  dreid  ye  tak  me  wrang* 

>  Aisay!  Coks  hprts !  Easy!  God's  bones!  So  *  Cockes 
^7iw>"  in  Chaucer.  Cocks  bones.  Cocks  woun4^)  Cocks  pas- 
^on»  and  others,  were  commQn  exclamations,  and  oaths,  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  to  that  of  Lyndsay,  and  Shakspeare: 
Goi*s  *<nmds  is  nowj^he  representative  of  the  whole. 


ike  three  Esicdtis.']      sir  daviD  lyndsaIt.  SQf 

Ken  ye  ncxiht,  sirs,  quhat  is  my  name  > 
Gade  faith^  I  dar  nocht  ischaw  it  for  scfaaitfib : 
Sen  I  was  clekit  of  my  dame  *, 

Yit  was  I  never  leill*  : 
For,  Katie  unsell'  was  my  mother. 
And  Commoii-Thelf  iny  fethfet-brbther  t 
Of  sic  freindship  I  had  ane  futhef, 

Howbeit,  I  can  hocht  steiil. 
Bot  yit,  I  will  borrow,  and  len. 
As  be  my  clethmg  ye  may  kenj 
*rhat  I  am  cum  *  of  nobill  men. 

And  als  I  will  debait. 
That  querreil  with  my  feit,  and  handis  i 
And  I  dwell  amang  the  mercbandisj 
My  name,  gif  ohie  man  demandls^ 

Thay  call  me  Dissait. 
Bon-jour*!  brother,  with  all  my  hart^,.. 
Heir  I  am  cum  to  tak  yotir  part, 

Baith  into  gude,  and  evill : 
I  met  Gude-Counsall  be  this  way, ' 
Quha  pat  me  in  ane  felloun  fray^, 

I  gif  him  to  the  devill. 

'  Since  I  was  hatched,  or  bom,  of  my  mother.        «  hone&t< 

3  Katie  unsell;  unsel  is  bad,  naughty,  wicked,  from  thcf 
Soaxon  un^sel,  and  it  U  here  properly  made  the  name  "of  De- 
ceit's mother.  Montgomerie,  in  his  Flyting  with  Polwart, 
uses' the  term  for  a  bad  or  wicked' creature :  "  There  an  elf, 
en  an  ape,  an  umell  begat." 

4  descended.  _    *  good  day.  *  terrible  fright. 
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FALSET. 

How  chaipit'  ye,  I  pray  yow  tdl  ? 

OIS8AXT. 

1  slipit  inio  ane  bordell  * ; 
And  hid  me  in  ane  bawburds  bed : 
Bot,  saddenlie  iur  schankis  I  sched^ 
With  hoch  hurlaod  aroang  hir  howis^ 
God  wat,  gif  we  maid  monie  mowis  \ 
How  came  ye  heir,  pray  tell  yow  me  ? 

^ALS£f. 

Marie,  to  seik  King  Humanity* 

t>ISSAtt. 

Now,  be  the  gude  ladie,  that  me  bar«> 
That  samin  hors  is  my  awin  mair'. 
Now,  with  our  purpois,  let  us  mell^ 
Quhat  is  your  counsall,  I  pray  yow  tell  \ 
Sen  we  thre  seiks  yon  nobill  king, 
TiCt  us  devyse  sum  subtill  thing: 
And  als  I  pray  yow,  as  my  brother^ 
That  we  ilk  ane  be  trew  to  uther. 
1  mak  ane  vow,  with  all  my  hart. 
In  gude,  and  evill  to  tak  your  part« 

*  escaped.  «  a  brothel :  So  hvrdd  in  Chauc«> 

i  a  Scotish  proverb,  denoting  sameness  of  object. 
«  meddle. 
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I  pray  to  God^  nor  I  be  hangit  \ 
Bot^  I  sail  die,  or  ye  be  wrangit. 

»AL8tt. 

Quhat  is  thy  counsall  that  we  do  > 
Marie,  sirs,  this  is  my  counsall  lo. 
Till  tak  our  tyme^  quhyll  we  may  g^t  it,  . 
For  now  thare  is  na  man  to  let  it* : 
.    Fra  tyrne,  the  king  begin  to  steir  him, 
Marie^  Gude-Counsall,  I  dreid  cum  ndr  him. 
And  be  we  knawin  with  Correctioun^ 
It  will  be  our  confusioun : 
Tharefor,  my  deir  brother,  devysc. 
To  find  sum  toy  of  the  new  gyse. 

FLATTBIB. 

Marie>  I  sail  find  ane  thousand  wyles. 

We  man  tume  our  claithis,  and  (;^ange  our  styles : 

And  disagyse  us  that  na  man  ken  us, 

Hes  na  man  clarkis  detbing  to  len  ^  us : 

And  let  us  keip  grave  countenance. 

As  we  war  new  cum  out  of  France. 

BISSAU". 

Now^  bemysaull,  that  is  weill  devysit, 
Y»sall  se  me  sone  disagysit. 

^  that  I  may  be  hanged.  ^  to  hinder  it*  s  lend. 
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Beiiads  Uu^  lichtljk '  glide  counsall. 

Fortune  tuniit  on  thame  hir  saill* 

Quhilk  brocht  this  realme  to  mekill  baiU^ 
Quha  caa  the  contrair  say  ? 

My  kn:dis>  I  came  nocht  heir  to  lie : 

Wais  me !  for  ICing  Humaoitle^ 

Ovirset  with  Sensualitie, 

In  th*  entrie  of  his  ring^. 

Throw  vicious  counsall  insolent^ 

Sa  thay  may  get  riches^  or  rent« 

To  his  weilfair  thay  tak  na  tent% 
Nor  quhat  sal  be  th*  ending. 
Yit>  in  this  realme,  I  wald  mak  sum  repatFji 
Gif  I  beleifit  my  name  suld  nod>t  foifair  % 
For  wald  this  king  be  gydit  yit  with  xesouQ^, 
And  on  misdoars  mak  punitioun  : 
Howbeit;  I  haif  lang  tynae  bene  exylit, 
I  traist  in  God  my  name  suld  yit  be  stylit : 
Sa  till  I  se,  God  send  mair  of  his  grace^ 
I  purppis  til  rqx>is  me  in  this  place*  . 

FLATTRIS. 

Mak  roume^  schirs,  hoaw  ^  !  that  I  may  iin^ 
Lot  se  quhare  I  am  new  cum^ 

^  sliglitcd.  ^  much  sorrow. 

3  at  the  commenconent  of  his  reign. 

4  pay'nb  attention^  -         3  should  not  perish»  of  haX> 

^  hoaw;  a  common  interjeettfiOyas  hoi  km/  in  Shakfpesur^. 
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Begaryit  all  with  ^mdrie  bewis ' : 
Lat  be  your  dinS  till  I  begin^ 

And  I  sail  schaw  you  of  my  newis. 
Tbrouchout  all  Cbristioidome  I  baif  past,  . 
And  am  cum  beir  dow  at  tbe  last, 
Tossit  on  sey,  ay  sen  Yule  day  ^  : 
T^at  we  war  iaine  to  bew  our  mast, 

Nocbt  lialf  ane  myle  beyond  tbe  May  \ 
Bot,  now  amang  yow,  I  will  remane, 
I  puipois  never  to  sail  agane  -, 

To  put  n^y  lyfe,  in  cbanoe  of  waiter  t 
Was  i^ever  seue  sic  wind,  and  rane. 

Nor  of  sdiipmen  sic  qUtter  clattf^r. 
Sum  bade  baill,.  and  sum  bade  stand-  by^ 
On  steirburd,  hoaw !  aluiff !  fy !  fy*  ! 

Quhyll  all  tbe  raipis  begoutb'  to  rattil : 
Was  never  roy  sa  fleyd  as  I  ^, 

Quhen  all  the  sails  playd  brittill  brattill. 

*  streaked  with  various  colours. 
3  Stop  your  noise,  he  silent. 

3  tossed  on  sea,  ever  since.  Christmas  .day. 

4  The  isle  of  May,  in  the  entrance  of  the  Forth. 

s  On  the.  Tempest  of  Shakspeare,  Johnson'  remarks  that,  it 
furnishes  the^rsi  example  of  seametCs  tanguagey  on  the  English 
stage :  But,  we  thus  see,  that  Lyndsay  gave  specimens  ,of 
schipmeiCs  speech,  and  described  a  tempest,  long  before  Shak"* 
speare  was  bom. 

*  While  all  the  ropes  began  to  rattle. 

7  Was  never  person  so  frightened  as  L. 
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To  se  the  wawis  *  it  was  ane  wonder. 
And  wind,  that  raif '  the  sails  in  sunder, 

Bot,  I  lay  braikand'  like  ane  brok  : 
And  shot  sa  l&st  above,  and  under. 

The  devill  durst  not  cum  neir  my  dok  *. 
Now,  am  I  scapit  fra  that  efiray  *, 
Quhat  say  ye,  sirs,  am  I  nocht  gay  ? 

Se  ye  not,  Flatterie,  your  awin  fuleji 
That  yeid  ^  to  mak  this  new  array. 

Was  I  not  heir  with  yow  at  Yule  ? 
Yes,  be  my  faith,  I  think  on  weiU. 
Quhare  ar  my  fallows,  that  wald  nocbt  ieill  > 

We  suld  have  cum  heir  for  ane  cast' : 
Hoaw!  Falset,  boaw!— - 

FAtSET. 

^Wa  fair  the  devill » ! 

Quha  is  that,  that  cryis  for  me  sa  fast  ? 

FLATTEIB. 

Quhy  Falset,  brother  knawis  thou  not  me  ? 
Am  I  nocht  thy  brother  Flatterie  ? 

»  waids;  waves,  as  in  Wiclif.  *  tore. 

3  breaking  wind,  stinking:  a  hrok  is  a  badgerySi^  in  Wiclif. 

*  backside.  5  escaped  from  that  fright. 

*  yeid;  geid,  went.      7  cast;  contrivance,  for  the  nonce. 
«  Woebefalthedcvflr 
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PALSBT. 

Now,  welcome,  be  the  Trinitie^ 
This  meittlng  cumis  for  gude : 

Now,  let  me  braisse^  the  in  myannifj 

Quhen  freindis  meits  hartis  warmis*, 
QuodJok,  thatfreliefude'. 

How  happinit  jow  into  this  place  ? 

FLATTRIB. 

Now,  be  my  saul,  evin  on  a  €ace\ 
J  come  in  sleipand '  at  the  port. 
Or  ever  I  wist,  anung  this  sort, 
duhare  is  Dissait,  that  limmer  lonn'  ? 


»  embrace.  *  a  Scots  proverb. 

^  freUefutk;  hearty  fellow:  Frelie  is  free,  liberal,  worthy, 
Irom  A^-8ax.yreo2tf :  sndfude,  fade,  is  a  person,  man,  woman, 
or  child.  So,  in  Rhymour's  Prophecy,  **  With  him  cummis 
moajjreliejude  ;**  Again,  **  Befouled  is  mony  doughdeJitdeJ' 
The  romance  of  the  Kyug  of  Tars,  describing  the  battle,  tRyi» 
the  soudan, 

<«  Feolde  the  Cristene  to  the  groimde, 
Mony  Ajreoly  feode** 
Minot  calls  king  Edward  a  **  frely  fydef  and  so  Wyntown 
terms  queen  Maid : 

■*  Syne  Saxon  and  the  Scottis  blude, 
Togydder  is  in  yhonfreli/  fude^ 
*  ona  cace\  by  chance :  So  Chaucer,  upon  cas, 
5  I  came  in  sleeping. 
^  Where  is  Deceit^  that  knavish  rogue  f 
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To  se  the  wawis  *  it  was  ane  wonder, 
And  wind^  that  raif  ^  the  saib  in  sunder^ 

Bot>  I  lay  braikand'  like  ane  brok  : 
And  shot  sa  l&st  above^  and  under^ 

The  devill  durst  not  cum  neir  mj  dok^. 
Now,  am  I  scapit  fira  that  efiray  *, 
Quhat  say  ye,  sirs,  am  I  nocht  gay  ? 

Se  ye  not,  Flatterie,  your  a  win  fuleji 
That  yeid*,  to  mak  this  new  array. 

Was  I  not  heir  with  yow  at  Yule  ? 
Yes,  be  my  faith,  I  think  on  weiU. 
Quhare  ar  my  fallows,  that  wald  noct)t  feill  > 

We  suld  have  cum  heir  for  ane  cast' : 
Hoaw!  Falset,  boaw!— - 

FAtSET. 

:Wa  fair  the  deviH  » ! 

Quha  is  that,  that  cryis  for  me  sa  fast  ? 

FLATTEIB. 

Quhy  Falset,  brother  knawis  thou  not  me  ? 
Am  I  nocht  thy  brother  Flatterie  ? 


»  waivisi  waves,  as  in  Wiclif.  *  tore. 

3  breaking  wind,  stinking:  a  brok  is  a  hetdger^^i  in  Wiclif. 

4  backside.  s  escaped  from  that  fright. 

8  yeid;  geid,  went.      7  cast\  contrivance,  for  the  nonce. 
«  Woe  befal  the  devil  r 
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PALSBT. 

Now,  welcome,  be  the  Trinitie^ 
Tbi3  meittjng  cumis  for  gude : 

Now,  let  me  braisse^  the  in  myarmiij 

Qahen  frelndis  melts  hartis  warmis*, 
QuodJok,  thatfreliefiide'. 

How  happinit  jow  into  this  place  ? 

FLATTRIB. 

Now,  be  my  saul,  evin  on  a  cace*, 
J  come  in  sleipand'  at  the  port. 
Or  ever  I  wist,  amang  this  sort, 
duhare  is  Dissait,  that  limmer  lonn'  ? 

»  embrace.  *  a  Scots  proverb. 

^  freliefude;  hearty  fellow:  FreZie  is  free,  liberal,  worthy, 
from  A.-Sax.yrfoZtf  .*  SLadfude,fodey  is  a  person,  man,  woman, 
or  child.  So,  in  Rhymour's  Prophecy^  **  With  him  cummis 
moay JreHeJude ;"'  Again,  **  Befouled  is  mony  doughtieJudeJ' 
The  romance  of  the  Kyugof  Tars,  describing  the  battle,  tayii 
the  soudan, 

•«  Feolde  the  Cristene  to  the  g^imde, 
Mony  Skfreoly  feode** 
Minot  calls  king  Edward  a  **  frelyf^def*  and  so  Wyntown 
terms  queen  Maid : 

**  Syne  Saxon  and  the  Scottis  blttde, 
Togydder  is  in  yhonjiely  fade** 
4  on  a  cace\  by  chance:  So  Chaucer,  upon  cas, 
9  I  came  in  sleeping. 
«  Where  is  Deceit,  that  knavish  rogmf 
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FALSST. 

I  left  him  drinkand  in  the  toan. 
He  will  be  heir  incootinent. 

FLATTRIE. 

Now,  be  the  haly  sacrameDt, 

Thay  tydiqgis  conforts  all  my  hart : 

I  wat  Dissait  will  tak  my  part. 

He  b  richt  craftie,  as  ye  ken. 

And  counsalloyr  to  the  merchaod-mea : 

Let  us  ly  doon  heir  baith,  and  spy,    • 

Gif  we  persave  him  cummand  by. 

DISSAIT. 

Stand  by  the  gait,  that  I  may  steir, 
Aisay  !  Coks  bons ' !  how  cam  I  heir  ? 
1  can  nocht  mis,  to  tak  sum  feir. 

Into  sa  greit  ane  tlirang : 
Marie !  heir  ane  cumlie  coDgregatioun, 
Quhat  ar  ye,  sirs,  all  of  ane  natioun  ? 
Maisters,  I  speik  be  protestatioun. 

In  dreid  ye  tak  me  wrang* 

>  Aisay/  Coks  hpvs !  Easy?  God*8  bones!  So  *  Cockes 
h>nis"  in  Chaucer.  Cocks  bones.  Cocks  woun^ii}  Cocks  pas- 
^on,  and  others,  were  common  exclamations,  and  oaths,  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  to  thai  of  Lyndsay,  and  Shakspeare : 
G9^s  *ounds  is  now  ^he  representative  of  the  whole. 
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Ken  ye  nocht,  sirs,  quhaf  is  my  name  ? 
Gade  faith,  I  dar  nocht  scbaw  it  for  schaii& : 
Sen  I  was  clekit  of  my  dame  *, 

Yit  was  I  never  leill*  : 
For,  Katie  unsell'  was  my  mother. 
And  Commoii-Theif  tey  fathfer-brbther  t 
Of  sic  freindshlp  I  had  ane  fiithef, 

Howbeit,  I  can  hodit  steiU. 
Bot  yit,  I  will  borrow,  and  len. 
As  be  itiy  clething  ye  may  ken, 
^at  I  am  cum*  of  nobill  men. 

And  als  I  will  debait. 
That  querreil  with  my  feit,  and  handis  t 
And  I  dwell  amang  the  merchandise 
My  name,  gif  ohie  man  demandisi 

Thay  call  me  Dissait. 
Bon-jour*!  brother,  with  all  my  hart>^ 
Heir  I  am  dum  to  tak  yotir  part, 

Baith  into  gtide,  and  evill : 
I  met  Gude-Counsall  be  thie  way, ' 
Quha  pat  me  in  ane  felloun  fray  ^, 

I  gif  him  to  the  devill. 

'  Since  I  was  hatched,  or  born,  of  my  mother.        «  hone&t< 

3  Katie  unsell;  unsel  is  bad,  naughty,  wicked,  from  the 
Jaaxon  un-sel,  and  it  is  here  properly  made  the  name  of  De- 
ceit's mother.  Montgomerie,  in  his  Flyting  with  Polwart, 
uses* the  term  for  a  bad  or  wicked' creature:  "  There  an  elf, 
en  an  ape,  an  unsdl  begat." 

4  descended.  _    5  good  day.  *  terrible  frighr* 
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YALSBT. 

How  chaipit*  ye,  I  pray  yow  tell  ? 

DISS  AIT. 

1  sltpit  into  an«  bordell  * ; 
And  hid  me  in  ane  bawburds  bed  i 
Bot^  aaddenlte  hir  schankis  I  sched^ 
With  hoch  hurlaod  amang  hir  howis^ 
God  wat^  gif  we  maid  monie  mowis  i 
How  came  ye  heir^  pray  tell  yow  me  ? 

Marie^  to  seik  King  Humanite« 

biSSAtt. 

^^ow^  be  the  gude  ladie^  that  me  haare, 
That  samin  hors  is  my  awin  mair'. 
Now>  with  our  purpois^  let  us  mell^ 
Quhat  is  your  counsall>  I  pray  yow  tell  i 
Sen  we  thre  seiks  yon  nobill  king, 
Ijet  us  devyse  sum  subtill  thing: 
And  als  I  pray  yow,  as  my  brother^ 
That  we  ilk  ane  be  trew  to  uther. 
I  mak  ane  vow^  with  all  my  hart. 
In  gude,  and  evill  to  tak  your  part< 

*  escaped.  «  a  brothel :  So  b&rdel  in  Chaucir; 
i  a  Scothh  proverb,  denoting  uimeDess  of  object* 

*  meddle. 
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I  pray  to  Grod,  nor  I  be  hangit^ 
Bot,  I  sail  die,  or  ye  be  wrangiu 
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Quhat  is  thy  counsall  that  we  do  > 
Marie,  sirs,  this  is  my  counsall  lo. 
Till  tak  our  tyme,  quhyll  we  may  g^t  it. 
For  now  thare  is  na  man  to  let  it* : 
.    Fratyme,  the  king  begin  to  steir  him, 
Marie,  Gude-Counsall,  I  dreid  cum  neir  him. 
And  be  we  knawin  with  Correctioun, 
It  will  be  our  confiisioun : 
Tharefor>  my  deir  brother,  devyse. 
To  find  sum  toy  of  the  new  gyse. 

FLATTBIB. 

Marie,  I  sail  find  ane  thousand  wyles. 

We  man  tume  our  daithis,  and  orange  our  styles : 

And  disagyse  us  that  na  man  ken  us, 

Hes  na  man  clarkis  detbing  to  len  ^  us : 

And  let  us  keip  grave  countenance. 

As  we  war  new  cum  out  of  France. 

JblSSAIT. 

Now,  bemysaull,  thatis  weilldevysit, 
Y»sall  se  me  sone  disagysit* 

^  that  I  may  be  hanged.  ^  to  hinder  it*  3  len^. 


mn  tHt  WME&  or       iThe  Saiyuif 

And  sa  sail  t  man,  be  the  Rnde^ 
i>^ow  stun  gude  &l]ow  len  me  ane  hude«. 

Kow,  am  I  buskit^  and  quha  cdn  sp7> 
The  devill  stik  me,  gif  this  be  I : 
Gif  this  be  I,  or  not,  I  can  not  weiU  say; 
Or  h^  the  feind^  or  larie-folk,  t)ome  me  awaf . 

And  gif  my  hair  war  up  in  ane  bow. 
The  feind  ane  man  wald  ken  me  I  trow  i 
Qohat  sayis  thoa  of  my  gay  garmoun  > 

DISSAtr. 

1  say  thon  Itikis  evin  like  ane  loon. 
Kow,  brother  Flatterie,  quhatdoye, 
Quhat  kynde  of  man  schaip^  ye  to  be  ? 

Now,  be  my  faith,  my  brother  ds^i 
1  will  gang  counterfit  the  fireir^ 

DissArr. 
A  freir  \  quhar eto,  ye  can  nodrt  pti»du^  ' 

«  dressed.  «  ibteBd.r 
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fla'ttkib. 

Quhat  rak  ^  man^  I  can  richt  weill  fleich*  ? 
Percfaancej  I'll  cum  to  that  honour. 
To  be  the  kiagis  confessour^ 
Pure  Freiris  ar  free  at  ony  feist. 
And  marshellit  ay  amang  the  best. 
Als  God  hes  lent  to  them  sic  graces> 
That  bischopts  futs  them  in  thair  p]aces> 
Out-throw  thair  dioceis  to  preich, 
£ot,  ferlie  nocht^,  howbeit  thay  fleich  : 
For,  schaw  thay  *  all  the  verite> 
Thay*ll  want  the  bischopis  charite. 
And  thocht  the  come  war  never  sa  skant. 
The  gudewyfis  will  not  let  Freiris  want  : 
For  quhy,  thay  ar  thair  confessours, 
Thair  hevinlye  prudent  counsallours : 
Tharefor  the  Wyfis  plainlye  taks  thair  parts. 
And  ffhaWis  the  secrets  of  thair  harts 
To  Freiris,  with  better  will,I  trow. 
Nor  thay  do  to  thair  bed- fallow. 

biSSAlT. 

And  1  reft  anis  ane  Freirs  coull  *, 

Betwix  Sanct-Johnestoun  ^,  and  KinnouU : 

I  sail  gang  fetch  it,  gif  ye  will  tarie. 

*  what  matter.  «  flatter.  3  wonder  not. 

4  schaw  thay  ;  if  ihey  show. 

5  robbed  once  a  friar *shood»  ^  Perth. 
VOL.  I.                                         2d 
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Now^  pkjmetibatofcompanatie^t 
Ye  saw  hhn  noditf  this  handreth  y^ir> 
That  belter  can  eounterl^it  the  fi^r. 

BISSAIT*     ;  . ' 

Heir>  ia  ihy  gaimog  allj  aUd  6ttm> 
This  is  ane  coull  of  TolUlum^ 

FLATTAIE. 

Quha  hes  ane  portous  ^  for  to  len  me  ? 
The  feind  ane  saull^  I  trow;  will  ken  me. 

FALSET. 

Now  gang  thy  way  qnharever  thow  will, 
Thow  may  be  fallow  to  freir  Gill : 
Bot,  with  Correctioun^  gif  we  be  kend^ 
I  dreid,  we  niak  ane  schamefull  end. 

FLATTRIE. 

For  that  mater,  I  dreid  nathing, 
Freiris  ar  exemptit  fra  the  king : 

*  good  fellowship. — MS.  Oloi. 

3  A  monattery,  near  Perth»  for  white  friars,  which  was 
founded,  in  1262,  by  Richard,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeid :  So 
afterwards : 

«  Thou  sal  be  marryit,  within  ane  y^i 
Upon  an  Freir  of  TuUthm,** 
3  a  breviaryi  a  mass  book. 
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And  Fneiris  will  reddie  entreis  get, 
Quhen  lordis  are  haldin  at  the  yet  ^ 


FALSST. 

Wemandomairylt,  be  Sanct  James, 
Par,  we  mon  all  tfare  change  our  names; 
Hi^iOme,  and  I  sail  bs^ze  thee. 

blSSAIT. 

&e  Ood«  and  thare-about  may  it  be. 
How  will  thou  call  me,  I  pray  the  tell } 

FALSET. 

i  wat  nocht  how  to  call  my  sell. 

DtSSAIT. 

Bot,  yitanis^  name,  the  baimis  name. 

PALSET. 

Discretioun,  Discretioun,  in  Gods  name. 

PISSAIT. 

I  neid  nocht  now  to  cair  for  thrift, 
Bot,  quhat  sal  be  my  God  bairne  gift^  ? 

>  gate. 

>  Hayif;  namet   probably  a  corruption  of  hayit^  hattt  to 
name,  to  call,  as  in  the  O.  Eng.  R.  of  Brunne. 

3  once.      4  the  gift  of  godfinthers  on  the  baptitm  of  a^hild. 
2l>    2 
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FAL8BT. 

I  ^yow  all  the  devilis  of  hell. 

DISSAIT. 

Na  brother,  hald  that  to  thysell : 
Now,  sit  douiT,  let  riie  baptize  the, 
I  wat  not  quhat  thy  name  suld  be. 

FALSET. 

Bot,  yit  anis  name  the  bairnis  name. 

DISSAIT. 

Sapience,  in  ane  warlds-schame. 

FLATTRIB.' 

Brother  Dissait,  cum  baptize  me* 

DISSAIT. 

Then  sit  doun  lawlie  *  on  thy  kne. 

FLATTRIE. 

Now,  brother,  name  tlie  baimU  name, 

DISSAIT. 

Devotioun,  the  deviUis  name. 
»  lowly. 


/ 
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FLATTRIE. 

The  devill  resavc  the  lurdan  loun  *, 
Thow  hes  wet  all  my  new  schavin  croun  *. 

'  DISSAIT. 

Devotioun,  Sapience^  and  Discretioun, 

We  thre  may  rewll  this  regioun. 

We  sail  find  monie  craflie  thingis. 

For  till  begyll  ane  hundreth  kingis. 

For  thow  can  richt  weil  crak,  and  clatter  ', 

And  I  sail  feinze  \  and  thow  sail  ^tter. 

FLATTRIB. 

Bot,  I  wald  half,  or  we  depairtit, 
V  Ane  drink  till  mak  us  better  hartit. 

[AW  the  ISng  saHcurnfra  his  chamber, 

DIB8AIT. 

Weill  said^  be  him  that  herryit  hell^ 

I  was  evin  thinkand  that  mysell. 

Now,  till  we  get  the  kingis  presence. 

We  will  sit  doun,  and  keip  silence :  '  ' 

I  se  ane  yeoman  quhat  ever  he  be, 

I'll  wad*  my  lyfe,  yon  same  is  he. 

>  lurdan  Imm  I  wortl^less  knavf?. 

3  his  new  shaven  crown :  A  sarcasm  on  his  feigned  tonsure. 

s  crak  and  clatter  ;  talk  boastingly,  and  flip|iantly. 

i  feignt  >  ru  wad\  I  will  plcdgo. 
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FALSET. 

How  chaipit^  ye,  I  pray  yow  tell  ? 

DISS  AIT. 

1  slipit  into  an«  twrdell  * ; 
And  hid  me  in  ane  bawburds  beet : 
Bot,  saddenVie  iur  schankis  I  sched^ 
With  hoch  hurland  amang  hir  howis^ 
God  wat^  gif  we  maid  monie  mowis  i 
How  came  ye  heir,  pray  tell  yow  me  ? 

^ALSBt. 

Marie,  to  seik  King  Humanity* 

i>ISSAt1*. 

Kow,  be  the  gude  ladie,  that  me  ba]^> 
That  samin  hors  is  my  awin  mair^. 
Now,  with  our  purpois,  let  us  mell  \ 
Quhat  is  your  counsall,  \  pray  yow  tell  i 
Sen  we  thre  seiks  yon  nobill  king, 
I^t  us  devyse  sum  subtill  thing: 
And  als  I  pray  yow,  as  my  brother^ 
That  we  ilk  ane  be  trew  to  uther. 
I  mak  ane  vow,  with  all  my  hart. 
In  gude,  and  evill  to  tak  your  part4 

»  escaped.  «  a  brothel :  So  Iwrdel  in  Cliaucfir> 

)  a  Scothh  proverb,  denoting  sameness  of  object* 
4  meddle. 
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I  pray  to  God,  nor  I  be  hangit', 
Bot,  I  sail  die,  or  ye  be  wxangit. 

»AL8tT. 

Quhat  is  thy  counsall  that  we  do ) 
Marie,  sirs,  this  is  my  counsall  lo. 
Till  tak  our  tyme^  quhyll  we  may  get  it. 
For  now  thare  is  na  man  to  let  it  * : 
.    Fratyme,  the  king  begin  to  steir  him, 
Marie,  Gude*Counsall,  I  dreid  cum  neir  him. 
And  be  we  knawin  with  Correctioun, 
It  will  be  our  confusioon : 
Tharefor,  my  deir  brother,  devyse. 
To  find  sum  toy  of  the  new  gyse. 

FLATTBIB. 

Marie,  I  sail  find  ane  thousand  wyles. 

We  man  tume  our  claithis,  and  qfiange  our  styles : 

And  disagyse  us  that  na  man  ken  us, 

Hes  na  man  clarkis  dething  to  len  ^  us : 

And  let  us  keip  grave  countenance. 

As  we  war  new  ami  out  of  France. 

^ISSAIT. 

Now,  be  my  savdl,  that  is  weill  devysit. 
Yet  sail  se  me  sone  disagysit. 

»  that  I  may  be  hanged.  ^  to  hinder  it.  3  len<l. 


PAt^BT. 

And  sa  sail  t  maoi  be  the  Rnde^ 
Kow  stun  gude  ^ow  len  me  ane  htide« 

mssAtt*^ 

l^ow^  aAi  t  buskit  ^  add  quha  can  spy> 
iTie  devill  stik  me,  gif  this  be  I  : 
Gif  this  be  I,  or  not,  I  can  not  weiU  say  ^ 
'Or  h^  the  feind^  or  iarie-folk^  borne  me  amsf^ 

And  gtf  my  hair  war  up  in  ane  bow> 
The  feind  ane  man  wald  ken  me  1  trow  i 
Quhat  sayis  thoa  of  my  gay  garmoun  > 

DISSAlT. 

1  say  thon  lukis  evin  like  ane  loan. 
Kow,  brother  Flatterie,  quhat  do  )re> 
Cluhat  kynde  of  man  schaip*  ye  to  be  ^ 

fLATTltrB. 

Now,  be  my  faith,  my  brother  deir^ 
1  will  gang  counterfit  the  freir> 

i>issAxrr. 
A  freir  J  quhareto^  ye  can  -nocht  pt&x^  ^ 

.    >  dressed.  •  itit6B4.r 
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PLATTRIB. 

Quhatrak^  man^  Icanrichtweillfleieh*? 
PerchaDC6>  I'll  cum  to  that  hoaour. 
To  be  the  kiogis  confessourv 
Pare  Freiris  ar  free  at  ony  feisty 
And  marshellit  ay  amang  the  best. 
Als  God  hes  lent  to  them  sic  graces> 
That  bischopis  pats  them  in  thair  places> 
Out-throw  thair  dioceis  to  preich, 
Bot,  ferlie  nocht*,  howbeit  thay  fleich  : 
For,  schaw  thay  *  all  the  verite> 
Hiay'll  want  the  bischopis  charite. 
And  thocht  the  come  war  never  sa  skant^ 
The  gudewyfis  will  not  let  Freiris  want : 
For  quhy^  thay  ar  thair  confessours^ 
Thair  hevinlye  prudent  counsallours : 
Tharefor  the  Wyfis  plainlye  taks  thair  parts. 
And  sha^nris  the  secrets  of  thair  harts 
To  Freiris,  witli  better  will,I  trow. 
Nor  thay  do  to  thair  bed- fallow. 

blSSAIl". 

And  1  reft  anis  ane  Freirs  coull  *, 

Betwix  Sanct-Johnestoun  *,  and  Kinnoull : 

I  sail  gang  fetch  it,  gif  ye  will  tarie. 

'  what' nutter.  ^  flatter.  3  wonder  not. 

4  schaw  thay  ;  if  they  show. 

5  robbed  once  a  friar's  hood*  ^  Perth. 
VOL.  I.                                           2d 
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VLATfRlB. 

Now^  pkjrmetfaatofcompanarie't 
Ye  saw  him  nochlf  this  handreth  ydi'> 
That  better  can  counterfeit  the  fiteir. 

Heir>  is  thy  gaining  all>  afid  fittm> 
This  is  ane  coull  of  Tulliltim''. 

FLATTAIE. 

Quha  hes  ane  portous  ^  for  to  len  me  ? 
The  feind  ane  saull^  I  trow^  will  ken  me. 

FALSET. 

Now  gang  thy  way  quharever  thow  will, 
Thow  may  be  ^ow  to  freir  Gill : 
Bot,  with  Correctioun,  gif  we  be  kend^ 
I  dreid,  we  mak  ane  schameivdl  end. 

FLATTRIE. 

For  that  mater^  I  dreid  nathmg, 
Freiris  ar  exemptit  fra  the  king : 

>  good  fellowship.— >MS.  Obs. 

3  A  monastery,  near  Perth,  for  ithite  friars,  which  was 
founded,  in  1262,  by  Richard,  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld :  So 
afterwards : 

««  Thou  sal  b*e  marryit,  within  aney^i 
Upon  an  Freir  of  T^eMrfaw." 
3  a  breviary,  a  mass  book* 
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And  Fieim  will  reddie  entreb  get^ 
Ctuhen  lordis  are  faaldin  at  the  jet  ^ 

FALSST. 

We  man  do  m^  ylt,  be  Sanct  James, 
Por^  we  D!ion  all  tfare  change  our  names  I 
Hi^f'me,  and  I  sail  b^ze  thee. 

blSSAIT. 

iRe  6od«  and  thare-about  may  it  be. 
How  will  thou  call  me^  I  pray  the  tell  ? 

FALBET. 

i  wat  nocht  how  to  call  my  sell. 

DISSAIT. 

Bot^  yitanis^  name^  the  baimis  name. 

VALSET. 

Discretioun^  Discretioun^  in  Gods  name. 

PISSAIT. 

I  neid  nocht  now  to  cair  for  thrift, 
Bot,  quhat  sal  be  my  God  bairne  gift*? 

>  gate. 

«  Hayif;  namet   probably  a  corruption  of  hayit,  hate,  to 
name,  to  call,  as  in  the  O.  Eng.  R.  of  Brunne. 

3  once.      4  the  gift  of  godfiatliers  on  the  baptiim  of  a.child. 
2D   2 
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FALSBT. 

I  gif  yow  all  the  devilis  of  hell. 

DISSAIT. 

Na  brother,  hald  that  to  thysell : 
Now,  sit  doiun,  let  me  baptize  the, 
I  wat  not  quhat  thy  name  suld  be. 

FALSET, 

Bot,  yit  anis  name  the  baimis  name. 

DISSAIT. 

Sapience,  in  ane  warlds-schame. 

FLATTRIB.' 

Brother  Dissait,  cum  baptize  me, 

DISSAIT. 

Then  sit  doun  lawlie  ^  on  thy  kne. 

FLATTRIE. 

Now,  brother,  name  the  baimis  name, 

DISSAIT. 

Devotioun,  the  devillis  name. 
»  lowly. 
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FJLATTRIE. 

The  devill  reaave  the  lurdan  loan ', 
Thow  hes  wet  all  my  new  schavin  croun  *. 

'  DISSAIT. 

Devotioun^  Sapience^  and  Discretioun, 

We  thre  may  rewll  this  regioun. 

We  sail  find  monie  craAie  thingis^ 

For  till  begyll  ane  hundreth  kingis. 

For  thow  can  richt  weil  crak,  and  clatter  ', 

And  I  sail  feinze  %  and  thow  sail  ijatter. 

FLATT&IB. 

Bot,  I  wald  haif^  or  we  depairtit^ 
V  Ane  drink  till  mak  us  better  hartit. 

[AW  the  JSng  saHiCumfra  his  chamber. 

DI88AIT. 

Weill  said^  be  him  that  herryit  hell^ 

I  was  evin  thinkand  that  myseU. 

Now,  till  we  get  the  kingis  presence. 

We  will  sit  doun,  and  keip  silence :  '  * 

I  se  ane  yeoman  qidiat  ever  be  be, 

I'll  wad^  my  lyfe,  yon  same  is  he. 

>  lurdan  hurt  I  wortl^less  knav^. 
.  3  his  new  shaven  crown :  A  sarcasm  on  his  feigned  tonsure. 
3  crak  and  clatter  ;  talk  boastingly,  and  flippantly. 
i  feign,  >  ru  wad;  I  will  pledge, 
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Feir  nocht  brother,  bat  bald  yow  still. 
Till  we  l^aif  bard  qobatia  bis  will. 

REX  BUMAKITAS« 

Now  qubare  is  Placebo,  and  Solace  I 
Qubare  is  my  nunveoun  Wautonnes? 
Waotonnes,  boaw !  Gom  tome  sooe. 

WAMTONNES, 

Quhy  crjit  ye,  scbir,  till  I  bad  done  I 

HEX  HUMANITAS. 

Quhat  was  ye  doand,  tell  me  that } 

lifANTONNES. 

Mary,  leixand  ^  bow  my  fatb^r  me  ^t* 
I  wat  nocbt  bow  it  stands  but  doubt. 
Me  tbink  tbe  warld  rinois  round  about. 

REX  RUM  ANITAS. 

And  sa  tbink  I,  man,  be  my  tbrUE^j^ 
I  se  fyftene  moQQS^  in  tbe  lift*. 

HAMELINSS.       - 

Gat  ye  nocbt  that,  quhilk  ye  desyrit } 
Schir,  1  beleif,  that  ye  ar  tyrit. 

*  l^araing.  *  firmaxnent* 
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DAHOBX. 

Bot^  as  for  Fkeebo^  aod  Sdaoe^ 
I  held  them  baith  in  zninToess* 

IOI.AGB* 

Now^  schawme^  schtr>  I  yow  exhort^ 
How  ar  ye  of  yoar  lufe  content ; 
Think  ye  nocht  this  ane  mirrie  qiort  > 

BEX  HUMANITAS. 

Yea^  that  I  do^  in  yeniment'. 
Quhat  baimis  ar  yon  upon  the  bent'  ? 
I  did  nocht  se  thame  all  this  day. 

WANTONNES. 

Thay  will  be  heir,  incontinent. 

Stand  still,  and  heur  quhat  thay  will  say. 

{N(nu  the  vyds  cumU^-,  andmahis  salutatioun,  saying, 

. »  in  truth,  verily. 

^  what  folks  are  those  ypttder^  upon  the  ield  f 
3  Now  the  vycis  cumis :  These  are  *f  the  old  vice,**  mentioned, 
in  the  fVkat  you  mil  of  Shakspei^t.  The  vice  yrM  the  fool  of 
the  ol^  Ji/foralities^  saith  Johnson,  who  holds,  that  Punch  k 
the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  vice.  But,  the  vycis  of 
Lyndsay's  Satyr e  were  more  knaves  than /ooZ«.  This  charac* 
ter  was  always  acted  in  a  maski  and  probably  had  its  name, 
saith  Steevens,  from  the  old  French  word  vis,  for  whi?h  they 
poiy  use  visagCf 
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DI88JLXT. 


Laud,  honor,  glore,  triumph,  and  Tictorie 
Be  to  your  maist  excellent  majestie. 

REX  HUM  A  VITAS. 

Ye  ar  welcum  gude  freindis,  be  the  rude*, 
Apperandlye  ye  seme  sum  men  of  gude*; 
Quhat  ar  your  names,  tell  me  without  delay  ^ 

DISSAIT. 

Discretioun,  schir,  is  my  name,  peifay, 

EEX  HUMANITAS. 

duhat  is  your  name,  schir,  with  the  dipit  croun  > 

FLATTRIE. 

But  dout',  my  name  is  callit  Devotioan. 

REX  HUMANITAS. 

Welcum  Devotioun,  be  S^ct  Jame : 
Now,  sirray,  tell  quhat  is  your  name  I 

FAI.8ET. 

Marie,  schir,  thay  call  me,  quhat  call  thay  me  > 

*  le  the  rude  ;  by  the  cross,  a  very  common  oatb. 
«  inen  of  gude ;  j^dly  men,  worthy  men. 
'  without  doubt. 
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BEX  HUMAVITAS. 

Can  ye  nocht  tell,  quhat  is  your  name  i 

FAL8ST. 

I  kend  it,  quhen  I  earn  fra  hame. 

BBX   HUMANITAS. 

(^uhat  gars  ye  can  nocht  schaw  it  now  ? 

FALSBT. 

Marie,  tbay  call  me  thin  drink,  I  trow  I 

BBX  HUMANITAS. 

Thin  drink,  quhat  kynde  of  name  is  that } 

PISSAIT, 

Sapiens,  thou  servis  ^  to  beir  ane  plat  * : 

Me  think,  thow  schawis  the  nocht  weill  witlit, 

FALSBT. 

Sypeins,  schir,'Sypeins,  marie,  now  ye  hit  it. 

|f:pATTHis* 
Schif,  glf  ye  pleis  t0  let  him  say. 
His  name'is  Sapientia. 

■  deserves.  ^  ft  plate,  9  mark  of  folly. 
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Thgt  same  is  it,  be  Sanet  Micfaell. 

X£Z  HUlfA VITAS.  '     • 

Quhy  could  thoa  nocht  tell  it  thyseQ  ^ 

P4LSBT* 

I  pray  3^oiir  grace  a^pardoon  me^ 

And  I  sail  schaw  the  verite : 

I  am  sa  fiill  of  sapience^ 

That  sumtyme,  I  vill  tak  ane  traqce. 

My  spreit  wes  reft*  fra  my  bodie. 

Now  beich  abone  the  Trinitie. 

REX  HUMANITAS. 

Sapiens^  suld  be  ane  man  of  gude. 

FAL9BT. 

Schir^  ye  may  ken  that,  be  my  hude. 

BBS  9UMAKITAS.  < 

Now  half  I  Sapiens,  and  Discretioun  \ 
How  can  I  faill,  to  rewll  this  regioun  ? 
And  Devotioun,  t^be  my  een^McWf 
Thir  thre  came,  in  aoe  happia  boor,    - 
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Heir,  I  mak  the  my  secietar ; 
And  thoMP  «a]  be  my  tbesaurar ; 
And  thow  s^l  be  my  coun9allour^ 
In  sprituall  thingis,  and  confessour. 

FLATTRIE. 

I  sweir  to  yow^  schir>  be  Sanct  Aniij 
Ye  met  never  with  an^  wyser  man> 
For  monie  a  craft,  schir,  do  I  can  ^ 

War  thay  weill  knawin : 
Schir,  I  haif  na  feill «  of  flattrie, 
Bot,  fosterit  with  philosophic, 
Ane  strange  man  in  astronomic, 

Quhilk  sal  be  schawin. 

FALSET. 

And  I  half  greit  intelligence. 
In  quelling  of  the  quintessence : 
Bot,  to  preif*  my  experience, 

Schir,  len  me  fourtye  crownis  j 
To  mak  multiplicatioun. 
And  tak  my  obligatioun, 
Gif  we  mak  fals  narratioun, 

Hald  us  for  verie  lownis. 

*■  know ;  fan,  for  ken^  to  wit  the  rhyme. 
5  knowledge.  '  prove. 
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JDISSAIT.  ' 

Schir,  I  ken,  be  your  physnomie  *, 
Ye  sail  conqueis,  or  els  I  lie, 
Danskin,  Denmaric,  and  Almane, 
Spittelfeird,  and  the  realme  of  Spaue, 
Ye  sail  half,  at  your  governance,  y 

Renfrow,  and  all  the  realme  of  France, 
Yea,  Ruglan,  and  the  toun  of  Rome, 
Corstorphine,  and  all  Christindome^ 
Quhareto,  schir,  be  the  Trinite, 
Ye  ar  ane  verie  A-per-se  ^. 

JFLATTBIE. 

Schir,  quhen  1  dwelt,  in  Italie, 

I  leirit  the  craft  of  palmistrie, 

Schaw  me  the  lufe*,  schir,  of  your  hand^ 

And  I  sail  gar  ypw  understand, 

■  physiognomy,  the  face>  the  cast  of  the  look. 

•  We  have  here  a  seauence  of  witticisms,  consisting  of  alli* 
terations,  and  comparisons  of  small  things  with  great :  Daas^ 
kin  with  Denmark;  Spittelfeild  with  Spane;  Renfrew, a  small 
shire,  with  the  realm  of  France;  Ruglan,  a  little  town  in 
Lanarkshire,  with  Rome ;  Corstorphine,  a  small  parish,  with 
Christendome. 

3  A'ptrse ;  a  nonpareil. 

4  Infe ;  palm  of  the  Jiaod  :  This  popular  custom  of  reading 
the  destiny  of  persons  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  still  prevaiU 
in  Scotland. 
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Gif  your  grace  be  infortunat^ 

Or  gif  ye  be  predestinat. 

I  Be  ye  will  haif  fyftene  quenis 

And  fyftene  scoir  of  concubenis  : 

The  Virgin  Marie  saife  your  grace/ 

Saw  ever  man  sa  quhyte  ane  face, 

Sa  greit  ane  arme,  sa  fair  ane  hand, 

Thair*s  nocht  sic  ane  leg  in  all  this  ]and« 

War  ye  in  armis,  I  tliink  na  wonder, 

Howbeit,  ye  dang  doun '  fyflene  hunder. 

OISSAIT. 

Now,  be  my  saull,  that's  trew  thow  sayis, 
Wes  never  man  set  sa  w«ll  his  clais  *. 
Thare  is  ria  man  in  Christinte, 
Sa  meit  to  be  ane  king  as  ye. 


Schir,  thank  the  haly  Trinitie, 
That  send  us  till  your  curopanie : 
For,  Godi  nor  I  gaip^  in  ane  gallows, 
Gif  ever  ye  fand  thre  better  fallow?. 

BEX    HVMANITAS. 

Ye  ar  richt  welcum,  be  the  rude, 

•  dang  doun  ;  knocked  down,  overthrew. 

B  set  'sa  lueiU  his  dais  ;  beeame  so  well  his  clothM. 

9  nor  J  gaip ;  may  I  gstpe* 
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Ye  seme  to  be  tltre  men  of  gode* 

[Heir  sail  oude-counsall  schaw  himself  in  the 
feild.-] 

Bot,  quha  is  yoti j  that  standis  sa  still  > 
Ga  spy,  and  speir  qohat  is  his  will : 
And,  gif  he  yearnis  *  my  presencei 
Bring  him  to  me^  with  diligence* 

niisAit. 

That  sail  we  do>  be  Godis  breid  S 
We's  bring  him  outher  quick,  or  deidi 

ajtk  HUfilANlTASi 

1  will  sit  still  hek,  and  t«pois> 
Speid  yow  agane  to  me^  my  jois^ 

i^ALSEf. 

Vea,  hartlie,  schir,  keip  yowinclois^i 
And  quyet,  till  w^  cum  agane ; 
Brother,  I  trow,  be  Coks  tois. 
Yon  bairdit  bogill »  cunw  fra  ane  trAne  ^ 

'  yeamis ;  desire*,  wishes  fof . 
«  b€  Godis  breid  i  by  thealur. 

^joisi  joys,  jo,  sweetheart,  friend :  So  afterwards;  Jeimi«, 
myjoy. 

*  in  cloi$j  doae.  «  hoiiU;  tm  apparition,  a  bugrabe« 

®  trafU";  company,  perhaps  association. 
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mS  &AIT* 

Gif  he  dois  tst,  he  sal  be  Blame> 
I  doubt  him  nodit,  nor  yit  ane  uther  z 
Trbwit  I  *  that  he  come  for  ane  trane. 
Of  my  freindis,  I  6ti!d  rais  ane  futher*. 

I  doubt  full  sair^  be  God  hims^> 
That  yon  auld  churle  be  Gude-counsell  i 
Get  he  anis  ^  to  the  iinps  presence, 
We  ttone  will  get  na  audience* 

DIS8A1T. 

.  That  matter,  1  sail  tak  on  hand^. 
And  say»  it  is  the  iungis  comtnand, 
Tiiat  he  anooe  deroyd  *  this  pbce^ 
And  cum  nocht  neit  the  kii^ifi  gmce ', 
And  that  under  the  pane  of  tresoun. 

FLAlfTRIE.  , 

Brother,  I  iiald*3^(xir  odumall  reaoun : 
Now,  tetus.  heir  quhat  be  will  tey, 
Auld  lyart  beird^  gude  day,  gude  day  ! 


1 .  trowit  7  ;  if  I  b«ticfT^. 

*  a  great  numbtr.  3  ones. 

4  quit.  ^  old  gray  beard. 
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OUDB-'COimSALL. 

Gude  day  agane^  schirs^  be  the  rude  ! 
The  Lord  mot  ^  mak  y ow  meo  of  gude; 

OI8SAIT. 

iPray  nociit  for  us  till  lord^  nor  ladi^> 
For  we  ar  men  of  gude  alreadie  : 
Schir>  schaw  to wi,  qtdiat  b  yourname \ 

.    GUnS^COtTNSALL. 

Gude-couhsall^  thay  call  me  at  hame« 

FALSBTi 

Quhat  sayisthow,  carle^  ar  thow  Gude-counsell ) 
S wyith  * !  pack  the  sone  unhappie  unsell '. 
Gif  ever  thou  cum  this  gate  2^ne^    ' 
I  vow  to  God  thod  sail  be  slahe^  - . 

6UD£-C0UNSALt4 

1  pfay  yow,  schirs^  gif  me  licence^ 
To  cum.anis  to  the.kmgs  prbaoidB :  i 
To  speik bot  twa  wbtdis  till hisgracb* 

*  mQt\  may :  may  the  Lord  make  you  godly  men. 

^  swyitk ;  away !  a  common  inteijcotion« 

3  umell;  knave* 

<  If  ever  you  come  this  wsty  again* 
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FLATTRIE« 

Swyith  !  huresone  carle^  devoyd  this  place* 

OUDE-COUNSALL. 

Brothei,  I  ken  yow  weill  aneuch, 
Howbeit  ye  mak  it  never  sa  teuch  * : 
Flattrie,  Dissait,  and  Fals-report, 
That  will  nocht  suffer  till  resort 
Gude-counsall  to  the  kingis  presence. 

DISSAIT. 

Swyith !  hureson  <?arle,  gang  pack  the  hence  -, 
Gif  ever  thou  cum  this  gate  agane, 
I  TOW  to  God  thou  sail  be  slane. 

Hevr  sail  thay  hurle  away  gude-counsail  {who 
cries  ow/*]  3 

Sen,  at  this  tyme,  I  can  get  na  presence. 
Is  na  remeid  hot  iak  in  patience  i 
Howbeit  Gude-counsall  haistelie  be  nocht  hard. 
With  young  princis,  yit  suld  thay  nocht  be  skar'd : 
Bot,  quhen  youthheid  hes  blawin  his  wanton  blast, 
•Then  sail  Gude-counsall  rewU  him  at  the  last. 

[JVbw  the  vycts  gangs  to  ane  cbunsalL 

*  Uuch ;  difficult,  strange,  as  in  Chaucer :  <<  And  made  it 
neither  tough  ne  queint;**  And  in  the  Murning  Maiden  : 
«  Albeit  ye  mak  It  never  sa  teuciC* — Maitland  Poems,  209. 

*  The  context  required  what  is  added  within  the  brackets. 
VOL.   I.  2  B 
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FLATTRIB. 

Now  quhyll  Gude-GOiinsali  is  absent. 
Brother^  we  mon  be  diligent : 
And  mak  betwix  us  sikker  bandis, 
Quhen  vacandis  fellis  in  onie  landls  5 
That  eTerilk  man  help  weill  his  £dlow« 

DIS8AIT. 

I  hald,  deir  brother,  be  Alhallow : 

Sa,  ye  fische  nocht^  within  our  boundis. 

FLATTaiE. 

That  sail  I  nocht,  be  Go^s  woundis^ 
Bot,  I  sail  plainlie  tak  your  partis. 

FALSBT. 

Sa,  sallwethyne,  with  all  our  hartis : 

Bot,  haistus,  quhyll  the  king  is  young, 

lat  everilk  man  keip  weill  ane  tonng  ^ 

And^  in  ilk  quarter  half  ane  spy^ 

Us  till  advertis  haistely, 

Quhen  ony  casualiteis 

Sail  happin  intill  our  conntreis. 

And  lat  us  mak  provisioun. 

Or  he  cum  to  discretioun : 

Na  mair  he  wats  now,  noranesant, 

Quhattbingitistohaif,  or  want. 
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Or  he  cum  till  his  perfyte  age^ 
We  sail  be  sikker  of  oar  wage : 
And  then^  lat  eyerie  carle  craif  uther. 

DIS8AIT. 

That  mouth  speik  mair^  my  awin  deir  brother; 
For  God^  nor  I  rax  in  ane  rape  ^, 
Thow  might  gif  counsall  to  the  Pape  *. 

[iVbu;  thay  retume  to  the  king. 

BBX  ffUMAKITAS. 

Quhat  gart  you  byde  sa  lang  fra  my  presence  ? 
I  think  it  lang,  since  ye  departit  thence. 
Quhat  man  was  yons  with  an  greit  boustous  ^  beird  ^ 
Me  thocht^  he  maid  yow  all  tbre  very  feird. 

DISSAIT. 

It  was  ane  laidlie  lurdan  lounS 
Cum  to  brek  buthis^  into  this  toun : 
We  haif  gart  bind  him>  with  ane  poill^ 
And  send  him  to  the  theifis  hoill'. 

*  may  I  stretch  in  a  rope ;  may  I  be  haqgtd. 

*  It  is  ciifioiu  to  remark,  that  almost  the  whole  of  this 
countd  of  the  vyccs,  with  a  slight  variation,  or  two,  is  copied 
from  Lyndsa/s  ComplaynL 

9  rough,  terrible  beard. 

4  laidlie  lurdan  Imtni  an  ugly  wortfaleit  rogne.        s  shops. 

*  a  pole:  The  word  is  inappropriately  used  to  make  out  the 
rhyme.  ?  The  dungeon  where  thieves  were  confined. 

2b2 
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REX  HUMANITAS. 

Let  him  sit  thare  with  ane  mischance^ 
And  let  us  go  till  our  pastance '. 

WANT0NNE8. 

Better  go  revell  at  the  racket*. 
Or  ellis,  go  to  the  hurlie  hacket^. 
Or  then,  to  schaw  our  courtlie  corses*, 
Ga  se,  quha  best  can  rin  thair  horses  ^. 

SOLACE. 

Na,  soverane,  or  we  fartlier  gang. 
Gar  Sensualite  sing  ane  sang. 

[Heir  sail  the  thdies  sing  ane  sang,  the  king  salt 
ly  doun  among  the  ladies,  and  then  veritie 
sail  enter. ll 

^  pastime.  *  revell  at  the  racket ;  play  at  tetmis. 

3  kurlie  hacket ;  the  name  of  a  sport,  which  consisted  In 
sliding  down  a  precipice. 

4  courtly  courses. 

5  These  four  verses  are  almost  literally  copied  from  our 
poet's  Complaynt,  where  he  describes  the  courtiers  managing 
the  youtog  king : 

**  Sum  gart  him  revel  at  the  racket. 
Sum  harlit  him  to  the  hurlie  hacket ; 
And  sum  to  schaw  tliavr  courtUe  corses, 
Wald  ryde  to  Leith  and  ryn  thair  horses." 
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VERITIE. 
•  •  •        •         •  A 

D'digite justitiam  gutjudicatis  terram. 
Lufe  justice  ye  quha  hes  ane  juges  cure. 
In  erth,  and  dreid  theawfiilljugement. 
Of  him,  that  sail  cum  juge  baith  rich,  and  pure, 
Richt  terriBilly,  with  bludy  woundis  rent.  . 
That  dreidfiill  day  into  your  hartis  imprent : 
Belevand  weill  how,  and  quhat  maner,  ye 
Use  justice  heir,  til  utheris,  thare  at  lenth 
That  day,  but  dout,  sa  sail  ye  jugeit  be. 
Wo  than,  and  dule,  be  to  yow  princis  all ; 
SufFerand  the  pure  anes  %  for  till  be  opprest :  ' 
In  everlasting  burnand  fyre,  ye  sail. 
With  Lucifer,  richt  dulfullie  be  drestj 
Tharefor,  in  tyme,  for  till  eschaip  that  nest, 
Feir  Grod,  do  law,  and  justice,  equally. 
Till  everilk  man,  se  that  na  puir  opprest 
Up  to  the  hevin,  on  yow  ane  vengence  cry. 
Be  just  juges,  without  favour,  orfeid*. 
And  hald  the  ballance  evin  till  everie  wicht : 
Let  not  the  fault  be  left  into  the  heid. 
Then  sail  the  memberis  reulit  be  at  richt  ^  : 
For  quhy,  subjects  do  follow  day,  and  nicht, 
Thair  governours  in  vertew,  and  in  vyce. 
Ye  ar  the  lamps  that  suld  schaw  them  the  licht> 
To  leid  thame  on  this  sliddrie  rone  of  yce**. 


»  the  poor  ones,  th«  poor  people.  «  enmi 

3  at  richts  rightly.         4  a  slippery  sheet  of  ice. 
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Mobile  muiaiur  semper  cum  principe  vulgus. 

And  gif  ye  wald  your  subjectis  war  weill  gevin  \ 

Then,  verteouslie  begin  the  dance  your  sell : 

Going  befoir^  then  thay  anone,  I  wein% 

Sail  follow  yow,  oatber  till  hevin,  or  hell : 

Kingis  sold  of  gude  exempils  be  the  well '  -, 

Bot,  gif  that  your  strandis  be  intoxicate, 

Insteid  of  wyne,  thay  drink  the  poyson  fell  * : 

Thus  pepill  followis  ay  thair  principate' : 

Sic  luceat  lux  vestra  coram  hominibtis,  ut  videani 

opera  vestra  bona. 
And,  specially,  ye  princis  of  the  preistis. 
That  of  pepill  hes  spiritual  cure, 
Dayly  ye  suld  revolve  intill  your  breistis. 
How  that  thir  haly  wordis  ar  still  maist  sure. 
In  verteous  lyfe,  gif  that  ye  do  indure. 
The  pepill  wil  tak  mair  tent  ^  to  your  deidis. 
Than  to  your  wordis,  and  als  baith  rich,  and  pure. 
Will  follow  yow  baith  in  your  warkisy  and  wordis« 

IHeirsal  flattrib  spy  vbritib  ivith  one  dum 
countenance.'] 

Gif  men  of  me  wald  haif  intelligence. 
Or  knaw  my  name,  thay  call  me  vbritib* 

1  If  you  would  that  your  subjects  were  given  to  well-doing, 
then  virtuously  set  them  a  good  example. 
*  wein;  think,  guess.        3  fountain.        4  deadly. 
5  principal ;  prindpate^  for  the  rhyme* 
^  tak  mair  ttn$;  pay  more  attention. 
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Of  Chiistis  law  I  half  experience^ 
And  haith  over  saillit  many  stonnie  Bey. 
NoMir,  am  I  seikand  King  Hnmanitie ; 
For,  of  his  grace,  I  haif  gude  esperance^ 
Fra  tyme  that  he  acqnaintit  be  with  me. 
His  honour,  and  heich  glore,  I  sail  ayance. 

[ffetr  saU  vBaiTXB  pas  to  Mr  salt, 

DIS8AIT. 

€rttde  day,  fieither,  quhare  haif  ye  bene  > 
Dedair  till  ns  of  yoor  novels. 

VLATTRIB. 

Thare  is  now  lidbtit  on  the  grene, 
DameVeritie,  bebokis,  and  bells. 
Bot,  cum  scho'  to thekingis  presence, 
Thare  is  na  bate',  for  iis  to  byde  $ 
Tharefor,  I  red'  us  aU  go  hence. 

FAL8ET. 

That  will  we  nocht  yit  be  Sanct  Btyde, 
Bot,  we  sail  ather  gang,  or  lyde. 
To  lordis  of  Spritualitie ; 
And  gar  them  trow  ^  yon  bag  of  piyde 
Hes  spokin  manifest  heresie. 

'   IHeir  thay  cum  to  the  8P1itualitxb« 

>  cum  scho ;  if  she  come.  "  help,  remedy. 

s  Tfd  s  advise.       *  gar  them  trows  make  them  believe. 
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FLATTRIE. 

0  reverent  fatheris  of  the  Sprituall  state. 
We  counsall  yow,  be  wyse,  and  vigilant : 
Dame  Veritie  hes  lychtit  now  of  late. 

And,  in  hir  hand,  beirand  the  Newtestament: 
Be  scho  ressavit,  but  dout,  we  ar  bot  schent ', 
Let  hir  nocht  ludge,  tharefor,  into  this  land^ 
And  this  we  rede  yow  do  incontinent. 
Now,  quhyll  the  king  is  with  his  lufe  sleipand, 

SPIKITUALIT1«. 

We  thank  yow,  freindis,  of  your  benevolence : 
It  sail  be  done  evin  as  ye  haif  devysit ; 
We  think  ye  serve*  ane  gudlie  recompence, 
Defendand  us,  that  we  be  nocht  supprysit. 
In  this  mater,  we  man  ^  be  weill  avysit. 
Now,  quhyll  the  king  misknawis  *•  the  veritie : 
Be  scho  ressavit,  then  we  be  deprysit*  ^ 
Qnhat  is  your  counsall,  brother,  now  let  se  ? 

ABBOT. 

1  hald  it  best,  that  we  incontinent. 
Gar  hald  hir  fast  into  captivitie  : 
Untill  the  thrid  day  of  the  parlament  j 
And  then,  accuse  hir  of  hir  herisie : 

»  If  she  be  received,  without  doubt,  we  are  ruined. 
'  deserve.     '  3  must.        4  miiknows,  knows  not, 
5  disprized,  disgraced. 
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Or  then  banische  hir  out  of  this  contrie ; 
For,  with  the  king,  gif  Veritie  be  knawin  : 
Of  our  gret  glore  we  will  degradit  be. 
And  all  our  secreits  to  the  commouns  schawin, 

PARSON. 

Ye  se  the  king  is  yit  effeminate. 
And  gydit  be  dame  Sensualitie, 
Richt  sa  with  young  counsall  intoxicate } 
Swa '  at  this  tyme  ye  half  your  libertie. 
To  tak  your  tyme,  I  hald  it  best  for  me. 
And  go  distroy  all  thir  Lutherians'; 
In  speciall,  yon  la4ie  Veritie, 

SPIRITUALITIB. 

Schir  Parsone,  ye  sail  be  my  commissair. 

To  put  tliis  mater  till  executioun  3 

And  ye,  schir  Freir,  becaus  ye  can  declair 

The  haill  processe,  pas  with  him  in  commissioun ; 

Pas  all  togidder,  with  my  braid  bennisoun^ 

>  so. 

"  Lutherians  s  Ai  early  as  1530,  the  one  half  of  Germany 
had  revolted  from  the  papal  see ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
had  made  a  great  progress  :  A  constant  controversy  of  twelve 
years  had  kept  men's  minds  in  a  continual  ferment ;  and  a 
zeal  for  religion  took  firm  hold  of  the  disputants,  who  thus 
gained  different  appellations :  But,  we  may  infpr,  that  the 
Calvimsts  were  not  yet  known,  as  a  sect. 

3  my  large  or  hearty  blessing. 
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And  gif  scho  spetkis  aganis  our  libertie, 
Then^  put  hir  in  perpetuall  presoun^ 
That  scho  cum  nocht  to  King  Humanitiei 

[Heir  soli  thay  pas  to  ybhitie. 

rAXSOK. 

Lustie  lady,  we  wald  fiune  *  understand 
Quhat  errand  ye  haif  in  this  regioun  ? 
Topreich,  orteich,  quhagaif  to  yow  command  j 
To  counsa|l  kingis,  how  gat  ye  coramissioun  } 
I  dreid,  without  ye  get  ane  remissioun. 
And  syne  renunce  your  new  opinionis. 
The  sprituall  stait  sail  put  yow  to  perditioun ; 
And  in  the  fyre  will  bume  yow  flesche,  and  bonis. 

VBRITIK. 

I  will  recant  nathing  that  I  h^if  schawin, 
I  haif  said  nathing  hot  the  yeritie : 
Bot,  with  the  king,  fia  tyme  that  1  be  knawin, 
I  dreid,  ye  spaiks*  of  Spritualitie 
Sallrew,  that  ever  I  came,  in  this  cuntrie : 
For,  gif  the  veritie  planelie  war  proclamit. 
And  speciallie  to  the  kingis  majestie. 
For  your  traditionis  ye  wii  be  all  defiunit. 

FLATTRIB« 

Cluhat  bulk  is  that^  baiiot,  into  thy  hand  ? 
1  gladly.  3  spokes,  moabert. 
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Out !  waUoway  * !  this  is  the  New  Test'ment^ 
In  Englisch  toung,  aod  printit  in  England  * : 
Herisie!  herisie!  fire!  fire!  incontinent. 

VBRITIE. 

Forsuitb>  myfireind^  yehaif  anewrang  jugement^ 
For^  Inthisbuikj  thare  is  na  heresie : 

1*  Out/  waXUnway !  Two  interjections,  which  are  often 
used  by  Lyndsay :  So  afterwards :  <*  WaMoway  !  will  na  man 
red  the  men  ?" 

•  ——-..—  7^  u  the  New  TestmenU 
In  EngHsch  toung,  and  jnintU  i»  England. 
In  1526,  Tyndal  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
EngUsch  Unmgf  at  Antwerp,  and  sent  it,  in  the  same  year,  to 
England,  where  Warham,  and  Tonstal,  attempted  to  suppress 
it.  In  1537,  there  was  a  Dutch  edition  of  Tyndal's  trans- 
lation, which  was  also  distributed,  in  England,  perhaps  in 
Scotland.  In  1528,  a&d  1529,  there  were  Dutch  editions  of 
the  same  translation,  which  were  all  sold  off,  before  the  end 
of  the  year  15S0.  In  1534,  appeared  Tyndal's  second  edition. 
In  1536,  came  out  the  third  edition  of  Tyn^al.  In  this  year, 
there  was  printed,  in  England,  and  ordered,  by  Henry  VIII., 
to  be  put  into  churches,  for  every  one  to  read,  a  folio  edition 
of  the  Old,  and  New,  Testament,  in  English.  And,  in  1538, 
there  was  printed  in  Southwark,  a  New  Testament,  in  Latin, 
and  English,  quarto.  From  this  enumeration,  as  given  by 
Lewis,  I  suspect,  that  Lyndsay  alluded  to  some  of  the  Dutch 
editions  of  Tyndal's  translation :  For  neither  of  the  two  last 
editions,  which  were,  indeed,  printed,  in  England,  agree  ex- 
actly with  the  poet's  dcscriptioB. 
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Bo\,  our  Christis  wonl«  baithdulce^  and  redolent  ^ 
Ane  springing  well  of  sinceir  veritie. 

OISSAIT. 

Cum  on  your  way,  for  all  your  yeUow  lockis. 
Your  wantoun  wordis,  but  dout  ye  sail  repent : 
This  nicht  ye  sail  forfair  ane  pair  of  stockis  *, 
And  syne  the  mome  be  brocht  to  thole  jugement. 

VBRITIB. 

For  our  Christis  saik,  I  am  richt  weill  content. 
To  suffer  all  thing  that  sail  pleis  his  grace, 
Howbeit,  ye  put  ane  thousand  till  torment. 
Ten  hundreth  thowsand  sail  ryse  intill  thair  place. 

{  [vERiTiE  sits  down  tm  Jar  knies,  and  sayis-, 

Get  up,  thow  !  thow  sleipis  all  too  lang,  O  Lord, 

And  mak  sum  ressonabill  reformatioun. 

On  thame  that  dois  tramp  doun  thy  gracious  word. 

And  hes  ane  deidlie  indignatioun. 

At  them,  quha  makis  maist  trew  narratioun : 

Suffer  me  not.  Lord,  mair  till  be  molest, 

Gude  Lord,  I  mak  the  supplicatioim. 

With  thy  unfreindis  let  me  nocht  be  supprest  j 

*  redolent ;  sweet  of  smell. 
^  shall  wear  a  pair  of  stocks. 
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Now,  lordis,  do  as  ye  list ', 
I  half  Da  mair  to  say. 

FLATTRIE. 

Sit  doun,  and  tak  yow  rest. 
All  nicht  till  it  be  day. 

[TJiay  put  vERiTiB  in  the  stockis  and  returne  to 

SPRITUALITIE.] 
DISSAIT. 

My  lord,  we  liaif,  with  diligence, 
Bucklit  up  Weill  yon  bledrai^d  baird^« 

SPIRITUALITIE. 

I  think  ye  serve  gude  recompence : 
Tak  thir  ten  crowns,  for  your  rewaird. 

VRRITIE. 

The  prophesie  of  the  propheit  £say 
Is  practickit,  alace !  on  me  this  day  ] 
Quha  said  the  veritie  suld  be  trampit  doun,    . 
Amid  the  streit,  and  put  in  Strang  presoun. 
His  fyve  and  fyftie  chapter,  quha  lidt  luke^ 
Sail  find  thir  wordis,  writtin  in  his  buke. 
Bicht  sa,  Sanct  Paull  wrytis  to  Timothie, 
That  men  sail  tume  thair  eiris  from  veritie. 

*  please,  will:  So  list  in  Chaucer. 

a  bledrand  hairdi  babbling  bard,  in  contempt  of  the  order. 
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Bot^  in  my  Lord  GiA,  I  half  e^etance^ 
He  will  provide,  for  tnj  delivenuice. 
Bot,  ye  prinds  of  Spiritualities 
Quha  stild  defend  the  sincere  veritie, 
I  dreid  the  plagues  of  Johne's  Revelatioan 
Sail  fal  upon  your  generatioun. 
I  counsall  yow  this  miss*  famend, 
Sa,  that  ye  may  eschaip  that  fiitall  end. 

CHASTITIB. 

How  lang  sail  this  inconstant  warld  indure^ 
That  t  suld  baneist  be,  sa  lang,  alace ! 
Few  creaturis^  or  nane^  takis  on  me  coie^ 
Quhilk  gars  me  monie  ntcht  ly  herbrieles'. 
Thocht  I  haif  past  all  yeir,  fia  place  to  place, 
Amang  the  temporal,  and  ^irituall,  staitis : 
Nor,  amang  princis,  I  can  get  na  grace : 
Bot,  bousteouslie  am  *  halden,  at  the  yatis. 

DILIGENCE. 

Ladie,  I  pray  yow  scbaw  me  your  name  \ 

1  esperance ;  hope :  So  in  Shakapeore: 

"  Yet,  thert  is  a  credence,  in  my  heart; 
An  esperance,  so  obstinately  strong." 
>  fault. 

3  harbourless,  without  shelter. 

4  **  and,"  in  the  ed.  1602;  «'  <w»,"  in  the  ed.  1604,  Tvhich 
makes  out  the  sense :  But,  rudely  am  held  at  the  gates. 
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It  dois  me  noy  S  your  lamentatioon. 

CHASTITIB. 

My  j&eincl^  thareof>  1  neid  not  to  think  shame. 
Dame  Chastitk  banebt,  from  town^  to  town. 

J3ILIGENCB. 

Then^  pas  to  ladeis  of  religiouD> 
Quhilk  makis  thair  vow,  to  observe  chastitie  : 
Lo !  quhare  thare  sits  ane  Priores  of  renown, 
Amaogis  the  rest  of  Spritualitie. 

CHASTiTiB. 

I  grant,  yon  lactie  hes  vowit  chastitie ; 

For  hir  professioun  thareto  suld  accord  t 

Scho  maid  that  vow,  for  ane  Abesie, 

Bot,  nocht,  for  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

Fra  tyme,  that  thay  get  thair  vowis,  I  stand  for*d% 

Thay  banische  hir  out  of  thair  cumpanie. 

With  Chastitie,  thay  cem  mak  na  concord, 

Bot,  leidis  thair  lyfis,  in  sensualitie, 

I  sail  observe  your  oounsall,  gif  I  may. 

Cum  QQ,  and  heir  quhat  yon  ladie  will  say  ? 

[cHASTiTiB  passis  to  the  ladib  pbiores  andsayis; 

*  It  dois  me  noy  ;  it  grieves  me. 

*  for*di  for  it :  Thi»  bavbarinn  is  adopted,  to  rhyme  with 
lord. 
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My  prudent,  lustie;  ladie  Pnores> 
Remember  how  ye  did  vow  chastitie  : 
Madame,  I  pray  yow  of  your  gentilnes> 
That  ye  wald  pleis  to  baif  of  me  pitie : 
And,  thb  ane  nicht,  to  gif  me  herberie  | 
For  this,  I  mak  yow  supplicatioun. 
Do  ye  nocht  sa,  maddme,  I  dreid  perdie ', 
It  will  be  cans  of  deprivatioun. 

PBI0RE8* 

Pas  hyneS  madame,  be  Christ,  ye  cum  nocht  heir. 

Ye  ar  contrair  to  my  complexioun  : 

Gang  seik  lugeing  at  sum  auld  monk,  or  freir. 

Perchance,  thay  will  be  your  protectioun. 

Or  to  prelatis,  mak  your  progressioun, 

Quhilkis  ar  obleist  to  yow,  als  weiU  as  I : 

Dame  Sensuall  hes  gevin  directioim, 

Yow  till  exclude,  out  of  my  cumpany. 

CHASTITIE. 

Gif  ye  wald  wit^  mair  of  the  veritie, 
I  sail  schaw  yow,  be  sure  experience. 
How  that  the  lordis  of  Spritualitiei 
Hes  baneist  me,  alace  !  fra  thair  presence. 

[chastitie  poffi^  to  the  lordis  q/*spRiTUALiTiB. 

»  verily.  »  pas  hyne  ;  go  hence. 

»  If  ye  would  know  more  of  the  truth, 
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Mj  lordis^  laud^  glore^  triumph^  and  reverence, 

Mot^  be  unto  your  halie  sprituall  state : 

I  yow  beseik,  of  your  benevolence. 

To  herbrie  me,  that  am  sa  desolate. 

Lordis,  I  half  past  throw  mony  uncouth^  schyre, 

Bot,  in  this  land,  I  can  get  na  lugeing  : 

Of  my  name,  gif  ye  wald  haif  knawlegeing  ', 

Forsuith,  my  lordis,  thay  call  me  Chastitie  : 

I  yow  beseik,  bf  your  graces  bening, 

Gif  me  lugeing,  this  nicht,  for  charitie  ? 

SPIItli'UALITIB. 

Pas  on,  madame,  we  knaw  yow  nocht. 
Or,  be  him,  that  the  warld  wrocht*. 
Your  cumming  sail  be  richt  deir  coft  *, 
Gif  ye  mak  langer  tarie. 

ABBOT. 

But  dout,  we  will  baith  leif,  and  die. 
With  our  lufe  Sensualitie, 
We  will  haif  na  mair  deall  with  the. 
Than,  with  the  quene  of  Farie. 

PARSON. 

Pashamej  amang  the  nunnis,  and  dwell, 

*  may.  *  unknown,  strange. 

3  knawlegeiTtg ;  for  knowledge,  to  suit  the  rhyme. 

*  by  him  that  made  the  world.  s  bought.  . 
VOL.  I.                                    2v 
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Qohilkisar^  ofchastitie,  the  well: 
I  traist^  tbay  will^  with  bulk,  and  bell^, 
Ressaveyow^  in  thair  doster. 

CHASTITIE. 

Schir,  quhen  I  was  the  nunnis  amang^ 
Out  of  thair  dortour*,  thay  me  dang^. 
And  wald  nocht  let  me  bide  sa  lang. 

To  saye,  my  Pater  noster. 
I  se  na  grace,  tharefor,  to  get, 
I  hald  it  best,  or  it  be  lait. 
For  till  go  prove  the  temporall  staif, 

Gif  thay  will  me  ressave : 
Gude-day,  my  lord  Temporalitie, 
And  yow  merchant  of  gravitie, 
Ful  faine  wald  I  haif  herberie. 
To  luge  amang  the  lave. 

TEMPORALITIB. 

Forsuith*,  we  wald  be  weil  content. 
To  herbrie  yow  with  gude  intent. 
War  nocht,  we  haif  impediment : 
For  quhy,  we  twa  ar  raaryit : 

>  hook  and  heU,  were  used  of  old,  as  the  drum  tii  late  time% 
to  mark  public  ceremonies :  To  curse  with  bell,  book»  and 
candle,  became  proverbial. 

'  dormitory.  t  they  turned  me. 

4  forsooth,  indeed. 
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Bot,  wist  our  wyfis,  that  ye  war  heir^ 
Thay  wald  mak  all  this  town  oa  steir  *, 
Tharefor,  we  reid  yow  lin  areirS 
In  dreid  ye  be  miscaryit. 

CHASTITIB. 

Ye  men  of  craft  of  greit  ingyne^ 
Gif  me  herbrie>  for  Christia  pyne '  j 
And  win  Crodis  bennisouj  and  myne^ 
And  help  my  hungrie  hart. 

SOWTAR*. 

Welcum^  be  him  that  maid  the  mone^ 
Till  dwell  with  us^  till  it  be  June  : 
We  sail  mend  baith  your  hois^  andschone^ 
And  plainlie  tak  your  part. 

TATLOUR. 

Is  this  fair  ladie  Chastitie  ? 
Now^  welcum,  be  the  Trinitie : 
I  think  it  war  ane  greit  pitie^ 

That  thou  sould  ly  thare  out  *  : 
Your  gret  displesour,  I  forthink  *, 

^  stir,  bustle.  *  we  advise  you  to  retire. 

s  pain,  suffering ;  give  me  shelter  for  Christ's  sake. 
«  a  shoemaker,  a  cobler  ;  as  in  Chaucer. 
*  should  lye  out  of  doors. 
^  I/ortkmk ;  I  am  grieved  at. 
2f  2 
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Sitdoun^  madame^  and  tak  ane  drink ; 
And  let  na  sorrow^  inyowsink, 
Bot,  let  us  plaj  cap*oat  ^ 

SOWTAB. 

Fill  in,  and  play  cap'out. 
For,  I  am  wonder*  dry : 
The  Devill  snyp  afif  tbair  snout. 
That  hatis  this  company. 

JENNIB. 

Hoaw !  minnie,  mlnnie^  minnie' ! 

TATLOURS  WTFE. 

Quhat  wald  thow,  my  deir  dochter,  Jennie  ? 
Jennier,  my  joy,  quhare  is  thy  dadie  ? 

JENNIE. 

Mary,  drinkand  with  ane  lustie  ladie, 
Ane  fair  young  mayden,  cled  in  quhy tc. 
Of  quhom  my  dadie  takis  delyte, 
Scho  hes  the  fairest  forme  of  fece, 
Fumischit  with  all  k3md  of  grace : 
I  traist  ^  gif  I  can  reckon  richt, 
Scho  schaips^  to  luge  with  him  all  nicht. 

>  ^y  cap*outi  drink  freely.  *  wondrous. 

3  minnie  \  mother.  «  tru8(.  ^  intends. 
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80WT1RS  WYPB. 

Ctuhat  dois  the  Sowtar  my  gudeman ! 

JBNNIE. 

Maiy,  fiUis  the  cap,  and  tumis  the  can  : 
Or  he  cum  hame,  be  God,  I  trow. 
He  will  be  drunkin,  lyke  ane  sow. 

TATLOUBS  WTFE. 

This  is  ane  greit  dispyte,  I  think. 
For  to  resave  sic  ane  kow-clink^ : 
Quhat  is  your  counsall,  that  we  do  ? 

SOWTABS  WYFE. 

Cummer,  this  is  my  counsall,  lo ! 
Ding  ye  the  tane  *,  and  1  the  other. 

TAYLOUBS   WYFE. 

I  am  content,  be  Godis  mother, 

I  think  for  me  thae  huresone.  smaiks  ^ ; 

Thay  serve  richt  weill,  to  get  thair  paiks  \ 

*  a  harlot. 

*  ding  ye  the  tdne;  beat  ye  the  one. 

3  whoreson  knaires:  So  afterwards,  **  Swyith!  kuresim 
tmaik**  And  he  calls  Deceit,  Falsehood,  and  Flattery,  « thrie 
very  smaiks  t**  So  in  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green,  *<  Quhare  are 
yon  hangit  snuUksJ" 

4  paiks 'y  chastisement,  a  beating:  So,  in  Christ  Kirk  on 
^he  Green»  <*  He  tum*d  and  gaif  thame  baith  thair  ;»ai4:«.'* 
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Quhat  maister  feind  neids  all  this  haist  ? 

For^  it  is  half  ane  yeir  almaist. 

Sea  ever^  that  loun  laborde  my  ledder. 

80WTARS  WYFB. 

God,  Qor  my  trukour '  mense  ane  ledder*^ 
For,  it  is  mair  nor  fourtie  dayis. 
Sen  ever  he  cleikit  up  my  clayis : 
And  last  quhen  I  gat  cbalmer  glew. 
That  foull  Sowter  began  till  spew. 
And  now  thay  will  sitdoun,  and  drink. 
In  cumpany,  with  ane  kow-dink, 
Gif  thay  haif  done  us  this  dispyte. 
Let  us  go  ding  thame  till  thay  dryte. 

[Heir  the  wyjis  shall  chase  away  chastitib. 

TATLOURS  WYFE. 

Go  hence,  harlot,  how  durst  thow  be  sa  bauld. 
To  luge  with  our  gudemen,  but  our  licence : 
I  mak  ane  vow  to  him,  that  Judas  sauld. 
This  rock'  of  myne  sail  be  thy  recompence. 
Schaw  me  thy  name,  dudron*,  with  diligence  ? 

'  trucker ;  sorry  fellow* 

^  mense  ane  ledderi  grace  a  gallows :  Lcdder  is  put  for  tht 
rhyme :  So  afterwards :  **  Come  heir,  Falaet,  and  mence  the 
galhws,** 

3  rock  ;  distaff;  as  in  the  mystery  of  Candlemat^day :  **  For, 
they  %ht,  like  devells,  with  thei  rokke,  when  thei  spyxme.** 

«  drab. 
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CHASTITIB. 

Marie,  Chastitie  is  my  name,  be  Sanct  Blais. 

TATLOURS  WYFB. 

I  pray  God,  nor  he  work  on  the  vengence  j 
For  I  luffit  never  Chastitie  all  my  dayis. 

SOWTARS  WYFB. 

Bot,  my  gudeman,  the  treuth  I  sail  the  tell. 
Gars  me  kelp  Chastitie  sair  aganis  my  will : 
Becaus  that  monstour  hes  maid  sic  ane  mint^ 
With  my  bedstaf,  that  dastard  heirs  ane  dint 
And  als  I  vow,  cum  thow  this  gait  againe. 
Thy  buttoks  sal  be  beltit*,  be  Sanct  Blaine'. 

[Heir  sail  tkay  speik  to  ihair  gudemen  and  ding  them, 

TATLOURS  WYFB. 

Fals  hureson  carle,  but  dout  thou  sail  forthink. 
That  evir  thow  eit  or  drink  with  yon  kow-clink. 

SOWTARS  WYFB. 

I  mak  ane  tow  to  Sanct  Crispine, 

I'se '  be  revengit  on  that  graceles  grume  * : 

^  aim,  attempt.  *  beaten.  3  pse  ;  I  shalL 

4  gntmei  fellow:  GruTne^  zndgrome,  are  frequently  used  in 
old  romances  for  a  man^  a  young  man.-— Ritson's  RomanceSb 
So  in  Gawan  and  Golagros,  **  The  gayest  s;rvmys  on  grand  :*' 
**  that  gnme  answerit  agane.** 
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And  to  bq;in  the  play^  tak  thare  ane  flap. 

SOWTAR. 

The  feind  ressave  the  hands  that  g^if  me  that, 

SOWTARS  WYFE. 

Quhat  now,  hureson,  begins  thow  for  til  ban  ^  > 
Tak  thare  ane  uther  upon  thy  pell'd  ham  pan  *. 
Quhat  now>  cummer  ^>  will  thow  npcht  tak  mj  part  I 

TAYLOURS  WYFR. 

That  sal  I  do,  cummer,  with  all  my  hart 

[Hdr  sail  thay  ding  thair  gudemen,  with  silencer 

TAYLOUR. 

Alace !  gossop,  alace !  how  standis  with  yow  ? 
Yon  cankart  carling^^  alace !  bes  brokin  my  brow. 
Now,  well's  yow  preistis,  now  weil's  yow  all  your  lyffes^ 
That  ar  nocht  weddit  with  sic  wickit  wyfes. 

SOWTAR. 

Bischopis  ar  blist,  howbeit,  that  thay  be  waryit^j. 
For,  thay  may  fuck  thair  fill,  and  be  unmaryit. 

.    .     I  curse.  ^  brain-pan.  3  gossip. 

4  cankart  carling;  crabbed  old  woman. 

5  weiVs  yow  I  well  is  you,  happy  a^e  you^ 
•  reviljsd. 
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Gossop,  alace,  that  blak  band  we  may  wary. 
That  ordanit  sic  pure  men  as  us  to  mary. 
Quhat  may  be  done  bof  tak  In  patience  ? 
And  on  all  wyfis  we'll!  cry  ane  loud  vengence. 

IHeir  sail  the  wyjis  stand  be  the  water  syde  and  sayi 

SOWTARS  WYPB. 

Sen,  of  our  carles,  we  haif  the  victorie, 
Quhat  is  your  counsall,  cummer,  that  be  done  ? 

TAYLOURS  WYFB. 

Send  for  gude  wine,  and  bald  our  selfis  merie, 
I  bald  this  ay  best,  cummer,  be  Sanct  Clone. 

SOWTARS  WYFE. 

Cummer,  will  ye  draw  afFmy  hose,  and  schone. 
To  fill  the  quart,  I  sail  rin  to  the  toun. 

TAYI,0URS  WYPE, 

That  sal  I  do,  be  him  that  maid  the  mone. 
With  all  my  hart,  tharefor,  cummer  sit  doun  j 
Kilt  up  your  claithis ',  abone  your  waist. 
And  speid  yow  hame  agane,  in  haist,. 
And  I  sail  provyde  for  ane  paist^ 
Our  corses  ^  to  confort. 

>  tuck  up  your  clothes. 
*  repast.  >  bodies. 
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SOWTARS  WTPE. 

Then  help  me,  for  to  kilt  my  clais, 
Quhat  gif  the  padokis  nip  mj  tais^ 
I  dreid  to  droon,  heir,  be  Sanct  Blais, 
Without  I  get  support. 

[Sko  lifts  up  Mr  clais  above  hir  waist  and  enters  in 
the  waier,"] 

Cummer^  I  will  nocht  droun  mysell  j 
Go  eist  about  the  nether  mill\    ! 

TAYLOUAS  WYFB. 

I  am  content,  be  Biydis  bell. 

To  gang  with  yow,  quhare  ever  ye  will. 

{Heir  sail  thay  depairt :  and  pas  to  the  paheoun  '. 

DILIGENCE  to  CHASTITIE. 

Madame,  quhat  gars  yow  gang  sa  lait  ? 
Tell  me,  how  ye  haif  done  debait, 

*  what  if  the  frogs  pinch  my  toes. 

*  Go  east  about  the  nether  mill.  The  elision,  here,  is  very 
iiarsh.  The  Sowtar's  wife  means  to  say,  that  she  will  not  run 
the  risque  of  drowning  herself;  hutj  will  go  east  about,  by  th« 
nether  mill.  In  the  mutilated  abstract  of  Lyndsay's  drama, 
which  is  published  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  the  scene  is  laid  at 
Edinburgh,  and  not  at  Coupar,  or  LinUthgow,  where  there 
are  considerable  streams,  the  Sowtar's  wife  says,  '*  I  will  go^ 
by  the  Castle-hiU. 

3  a  pavilion,  or  tent. 
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With  the  Temporally  and  Spuitnall  stait ; 
€luha  did  yow  noaist  kyndnes  ? 

CHASTITIE. 

Infaitli^  Ifandbotill^  and  war  ^; 
Thay  gart  me  stand  fra  thame  askar  % 
Evin  lyk  ane  beggar^  at  the  bar^ 
And  flemit^  mair^  and  lesse. 

DILIGENCE. 

I  counsall  yow,  buttarying. 
Gang  S  tell  Humanitie,  the  King : 
Perchance,  he  of  his  grace  bening. 
Will  mak  to  yow  support. 

CHASTITIE. 

Of  your  counsall,  I  am  content. 
To  pas  to  him,  incontinent. 
And  my  service  till  him  present. 
In  hope  of  sum  confoit. 

[Heir  sail  thay  pas  to  the  ring. 

DILIGENCE. 

Hoaw !  Solace,  gentil  Solace  declair  unto  the  king^ 
How  thare  is  heir  ane  ladie  fair  of  face ; 

'  worse.  ^  askar  %  at  a  distance* 

»  banished.  4  j;o. 
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Thai,  in  tliis  contrie^  can  get  na  ludging, 
Bot,  pitifullie  flemit^  from  place  to  place^ 
"Without  the  king,  of  his  speciall  grace^ 
As  ane  servanda  hir  in  his  court  ressave. 
Brother  Solace,  teU  the  king  all  the  cace. 
That  sciio  may  be  resavit  amang  the  lave  ^ 

SOLACE* 

Soverane,  get  up,  and  se  ane  hevinlye  sicht ; 
Ane  fair  ladie,  in  quhjt  abuilzement  * : 
Scho  may  be  peir,  unto  ane  king,  or  knicht. 
Most  lyk  ane  angell,  be  my  jugement. 

«EX   HUMANITAS. 

I  sail  gang  se  that  sicht,  incontinent : 
Madame,  behald,  gif  ye  haif  knawledging 
Of  yon  ladie,  or  quhat  is  hir  intent ; 
Thairefter,  wesalltume,  buttarying. 

SENSUALITIB. 

Schir,  let  me  se  quhat  yon  mater  may  meine ; 
Perchance,  that  I  may  knaw  hir,  be  hir  face : 
But  dout,  this  is  dame  Chastitie,  I  weine ; 
Schir,  I  and  scho  cannot  byde  ^,  in  ane  place  i 
But,  gif  it  be  the  plesour  of  your  grace. 
That  I  remane,  into  your  cumpany, 

*  the  rest,  the  other  people. 

>  dress,  habit.  9  abide,  remain. 
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This  woman  richt  haistelye  gar  chace ; 
Tliat  scho  na  mair  be  sene  in  this  cuntry^ 

RBX   HUMAKITAS. 

As  ever  ye  pleis,  sweit  hart,  sa  sail  it  be  j 
Dispone  hir '  as  ye  think  expedient : 
Evin  as  ye  list,  to  let  hir  live,  or  dye, 
I  will  refer  that  thing  to  your  jugement. 

SBNSUALlTIE. 

I  will  tliat  scho  be  fiemit  incontinent. 
And  never  to  cum  agane  in  this  cuntrie :  ^ 
And  gif  scho  dois,  but  dout,  scho  sail  repent. 
As  als,  perchance,  a  dulefull  deid  sail  die  *. 
Pas  on,  schir.  Sapience,  and  Discretioun, 
And  banische  hir  out  of  the  kingis  presence. 

DISSAIT. 

That  sail  we  do,  madame,  be  Godis  passioun. 
Wee  sail  do  your  command  with  diligence ; 
And  at  your  hand,  serve  gudely  recompence  : 
Dame  Chastitie,  cum  on,  be  not  agast ; 
We  sail  rycht  sone  upon  your  awin  expence^ 
Into  the  stokis  your  bony  ^  fute  mak  fast. 

IHeirsall  tJtay  harle*  cbastitijs  4o  the  stokis  and 
scho  sail  say ;] 

>  dispose  of  her.  ^  a  doleful  death  shall  die. 

3  handtome  foot.  *  drag;. 
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I  pray  yow  schirs  be  patient^ 
For  I  sail  be  obedient^ 

Till  do  quhat  ye  command  \ 
Sen  I  se  thare  is  oa  remeid^ 
Howbeit^  it  war  to  sufifer  deid^ 

Or  flemit  forth  of  the  land. 
I  wyte^  the  Empreour  Constantine^ 
That  I  am  pat  to  sic  rmnej 

And  baneist  from  the  kirk  : 
For,  sen  he  maid  die  Psup  ane  King, 
In  Rome,  I  coold  get  na  ludging ; 

Bot,  heidlangs^  in  the  mirk. 
Bot  ladie  Sensualitie, 
Sensyne,  hes  gydit  this  cuntrie. 

And  monie  of  the  rest : 
And  now,  scho  renlis  all  this  land,    . 
And  hes  decryit,  at  hir  command. 

That  I  suld  be  supprest. 
Bot,  all  comis  for  the  best. 
Til  him  that  lovis  the  Lord : 
Thocht  I  be  now  molest, 
I  traiste  to  be  restorde. 

\lldr  sail  thay  put  hir  in  the  stokis. 

Sister,  alace  !  this  is  ane  cairfol  cace. 
That  we,  with  princis,  sould  be  sa  abhorde. 

>  I  blame.  «  headlong,  in  the  dark. 
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VBRITIB. 

Be  blyth^  sister,  I  trast,  within  schort  space» 
That  we  sail  be  richt  honorablie  restorde. 
And  with  the  king  we  sail  be  at  coocorde ; 
For,  I  heir  tell,  divyne  Correctioun, 
Is  new  landit,  thankit  be  Christ  our  Lord ! 
I  wat,  he  will  be  our  protectioun. 

[Heir  sail  enter  correction's  varlbt. 

VARLET. 

Schirs,  stand  abak,  and  hald  70W  C07, 
I  am  the  King  Correctiouns  boy  i 

Cum  heir  to  dress  his  place : 
Se  that  ye  mak  obedience, 
Untill  his  nobiU  excellence, 

Fra  tyme  ye  se  his  face. 
For,  he  maks  reformationis. 
Out-throw  all  Christin  nationis, 

Quhare  he  finds  gret  debatis : 
And  sa  far  as  I  understand. 
He  sail  reforme  into  this  land, 

£vin  all  the  thre  estatis. 
God,  furth  of  hevin,  hes  him  send. 
To  punische  all  that  dois  offend 

Against  his  majestic  5 
As  lykis  him  best,  to  tak  vengence, 
Sumtyme,  with  swerd,  and  pestilence, 

Withderth,  andpovertie. 
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Bot^  quhen  the  pepill  dois  repent^ 
And  beis  to  God  obedient. 

Then  will  he  gif  thame  grace : 
Bot,  thay  that  will  nocht  be  correctit, 
Richt  sudanlie  will  be  dejectit. 

And  flemit  firom  bis  face. 
Schirs,  thocht  we  speik,  in  generally 
Let  na  man,  into  specially.    . 

Tak  our  wordis  at  the  warst  * : 
Quhat  ever  we  do,  quhat  ever  we  say, 
I  pray  yow  tak  it  all  in  play^ 

And  jugc  ay  *  to  the  best : 
For  silence,  I  protest, 

Baithoflord,  laird,  and  lady : 
Now,  I  will  rin,  but  rest. 

And  tell  that  all  is  reddy. 

DISSAIT. 

Brother,  heir  ye  yon  proclamatioun ; 
I  dreid  full  smr  of  reformatioun. 

Yon  message  makis  me  mangit^  :  . 
Quhat  is  your  counsall,  to  me  tell, 
Remane  we  heir,  be  (rod  himsell. 

Wee  will  be  all  thre  hangit. 

FLATTRIE. 

rU  gang  to  Spiritualities 
>  worst.  3  adways.  '  confounded. 
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And  preich  out*throw  his  dyosie  ^ 

Quhare  I  will  be  unknawin : 
Or  kelp  me  closse  into  sum  closteo 
With  mony  piteoiis  Pater  nosteo 

Till  all  thir  blastis  be  blawin. 

DISSAIT. 

I'll  be  Weill  treitit,  as  ye  ken. 

With  my  masterisj  the  merchand  men> 

Quhilk  can  mak  small  debait : 
Ye  ken  richt  few  of  thame  that  thryfis. 
Or  can  begyle  the  landwart  wyfis. 

But  be  thairman,  Dissmt: 
Now,  Falset,  quhat  sail  be  thy  schifl } 

FALSET. 

Nacure,  thow  nocht  man,  for  my  thrift. 

Trows  thou,  that  I  be  daft*  > 
Na,  I  will  leve  ane  lustie  lyfe, 
Withoutinony  sturt',  andstryfe, 

Amang  the  men  of  craft^ 

FLATTKIE. 

I  na  mair  will  remane  besyd  yow, 

Bot  counsall  yow,  richt  Weill  to  gyde  yow, 

>  diocese.  ^  Believe  you,  that  I  am  foolish  I 

3  trouble,  disturbance.  *  the  tradesmen. 

VOL.  T.  2  O 
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Byd  nocht  on  Correctioun ' : 
Fair-weil,  I  will  na  langer  tarie^ 
I  pray  the  alriche*  quene  of  Farie, 

To  be  your  protectioun. 


Falset^  I  wald  '  we  maid  ane  band. 
Now,  quhyll  the  king  is  yet  sleipand, 
Quhat  rak^  to  steill  his  box  ? 

FALSET. 

Now,  Weill  said,  be  the  sacrament, 
I  sail  it  steill,  incontinent, 

Thocht  it  had  twentie  lox. 

\lleir  sail  falsbt  steill  the  kingis  box,  with  silence, 

Lo !  heir  the  box,  now  let  us  ga. 
This  may  suffice,  for  our  rewairdis. 

DISSAIT. 

Yea,  that  it  may,  man,  be  this  day. 
It  may  weill  mak  of  landwart  lairdis' : 
Now,  let  us  cast  away  our  clais^. 
In  dreid,  sum  follow  on  the  chase '. 

»  stay  not  for  Correctioun.  «  elfish.  '  would. 

4  what  matter.  s  country  landholder*. 

•  clothes^  7  »ome  pursue. 
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PALS  EX. 

Richt  Weill  devysit,  man,  be  Sanct  Blais, 
Wald  God  * !  we  war  out  of  this  place. 

DISSAIT. 

Now,  sen  thare  is  na  man  to  wrang  us, 
I  pray  yow,  brother,  with  my  hart. 
Let  us  ga  part  this  pelf  amang  us  -, 
Syne,  haistely,  we  sail  depart* 

FALSET. 

Trows,  thou,  to  get  als  mekill  as  I  ? 
That  sail  thow  nocht,  I  staw*  the  box : 
Thou  did  nathing  bot  luikit  by  3 
Ky  lurkand,  lyke  ane  wylie^  fox. 

DISSAIT. 

Thy  heid  sail  beir  ane  cuppill  *  of  knox, 
Pellour*,  without  I  get  my  part : 
Swyith,  hureson  smaik,  ryfe  up  the  lox  ^, 
Or,  I  sail  stick  the  throuch  the  hart. 

[Heir  sail  thayfecht '  with  silence, 

»  Would  to  God !  «  stole.  3  cunning. 

*  couple.  >  5  thief. 

.  ^  •  Quickly,  whoresoti  knave,  tear  up  the  locks. 
1  fight. 

2G  2 
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FALSET. 

Alace !  for  ever,  my  eye  is  out, 
Walloway !  will  na  man  red  the  men  ^  ? 

DISSAIT« 

Upon  thy  craig,  tak  thare  ane  clout  % 
To  be  courtesse*,  I  sail  the  ken. 
Fare-weill !  f<»:  I  am  at  the  flicht, 
I  will  nocht  byde  on  ma^  demandis ; 
And  *  we  twa  meit  agane  this  nicht. 
Thy  felt  sal  be  with  fourtie  handis^. 

ynieir  sal  DISS MT  rin  away  with  the  lox  throuch  the 
tvaterJ] 

DIVYNE  CORHECTIOUN. 

'^  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  sitiunt  justitiara/' 
Thir  ar  the  wordis  of  the  redoutit  Roy, 
The  Prince  of  pece,  above  all  kingis.  King : 

*  will  no  man  separate  the  men,  part  the  fighters. 

*  Upon  thy  neck,  take  there  a  blow. 
3  civil,  well  bred. 

*  ma\  more,  as  in  Minot.  s  and\  if. 

*  TAy  feit  sal  he  yiixh.  fourtie  handis  :  This  seems  not  to  be 
sense  t  If  we  might  suppose,  that  JLyndsay  wrote  tvorth^  for 
tirith,  this  would  make  some  sense;  by  making  Deceit  say, — ^If 
you  run  fast  enough  to  catch  me,  thy  feet  shall  be  worth  to 
thee  forty  hands. 
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QuhUk  hes  me  sent  all  cuntreis  to  convoy. 

And  all  misdoers  doarlie  to  doun  thring  *. 

I  will  db  uocht^  without  the  convening 

Ane  Parleament  of  the  estaitis  all  -, 

In  thair  presence^  I  sail,  butfenzeing', 

Iniquitie,  under  my  swerd,  doun  thrall  ^. 

Thare  may  no  prince  do  actis  honorabill, 

Bot  gif,  his  counsall  thareto  will  assist : 

How  may  he  knaw  the  thing  maist  profitabill. 

To  follow  vertew,  and  vycis  till  resist  5 

Without  he  be  instructit,  and  solist  *  ? 

And  quhen  the  king  standis  at  his  counsall  sound. 

Then  welth  sail  wax>  and  plentie,  as  he  list. 

And  policie  sail  in  his  realme  abound. 

Gif  ony  list  my  name  for  till  inquyre, 

I  am  callit  DivyneCoRRECxiouN. 

I  fled  throch  mony  uncouth  land,  and  schyre. 

To  the  greit  profit  of  ilk  natioiin : 

Now  am  I  cum  into  this  regioun. 

To  teill  the  ground,  that  hes  bene  lang  unsawin. 

To  punische  tyrants,  for  thair  transgressioun,. 

And  to  caus  leill  men  live  upon  thair  awin. 

Na  realme,  nor  land,  but  my  support,  may  stand ; 

*  severely  to  put  down. 

^  without  feigning,  or  dissimulation. 

3  thrallf  is  inappropriately  used,  for  the  rhyme :  He  means, 
shall  be  down  thrown, 

4  solicited. 
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For  I  gar  kingis  live  into  royaltie : 

To  rich^  and  pure,  I  beir  ane  equall  band ', 

That  thay  may  live  into  thair  awin  degrie  j 

Quhare  I  am  nocht  is  no  tranquillitie. 

Be  me,  tratonris,  and  tyrants,  ar  put  doun  j 

Quha  thinks  na  schame  of  thair  iniquitie. 

Till  thay  be  punischit  be  me  Correctioun. 

Qohat  is  ane  king  ?  nocht  bot  ane  officiar. 

To  cans  his  leiges  live  in  equitie  j 

And  under  God,  to  be  ane  punischer 

Of  trespassouris  aganis  his  majestie. 

Bot,  quhen  the  king  dois  live  in  tyrannie  j 

Erekand  justice,  for  feare,  or  afFectioun  j 

Then,  is  his  realme  in  weir,  and  povertie. 

With  schamefuU  slauchter,  but  correctioun. 

I  am  ane  juge  richt  potent,  and  seveir. 

Cum,  to  do  justice,  monie  thowsand  myle : 

I  am  sa  constant  baith  in  pece,  and  weir  *, 

Na  bud',  nor  favour,  may  my  sicht  oversyle*, 

Thare  is  tharefor  richt  monie  in  this  ile. 

Of  my  repair,  but  dout,  that  dois  repent : 

Bot,  verteous  men,  I  traist,  sail  on  me  smyle. 

And  of  my  cumming  sail  be  richt  weill  content. 

»  bond ;  to  bear  an  equal  lond  of  connection  is  some  sense  : 
But,  to  bear  an  equal  hand  of  correctioun  would  be  better 
cense.    - 

**  war.  3  bribe.  ^  cover,  blind. 
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6UDB-C0UNSALL. 

Welcum,  my  lord,  welcum  ten  thousand  tymis 
Till  all  faithfull  men  of  this  regioun  ^ 
Welcum,  for  till  correct  all  faltis,  and  crymis, 
Amang  this  cankerd  congregatioun*. 
Louse  ^  Chastitie,  I  mak  supplicatioun  ^ 
Put  till  fredome  fair  ladie  Veritie, 
Quha,  be  unfaithfiill  folk  of  this  natioun, 
Lyis  bund  full  &st  into  captivitie. 

A 

CORRECTIOUN. 

I  mervel,  Gude-counsell,  how  that  maybe, 
Ar  ye  nocht  with  the  king  familiar  ? 

GUDB-COUNSALL. 

That  I  am  nocht,  my  lord,  full  wa  is  me, 
Bot,  lyke  ane  beggar,  am  halden  at  the  bar: 
Thay  play  bo-keik  S  evin  as  I  war  ane  skar ' : 
Thare  came  thrie  knaves,  in  cleithing  counterfeit. 
And,  fra  the  king,  thay  gart  me  stand  aiFar ; 
Quhais  names  war  Flattrie,  Falset,  and  Dissait : 

*  loose,  unbind;  set  Chastity  free :  So,  Queen  Elizabeth: 
"  Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  losed 
from  bands        ■    ■  ." 

Percy's  Rel.  vol  ii.  p.  125. 

'  bo-peep ;  To  play  at  bo-peep  is  to  look  out,  and  draw 
back,  as  if  frighted. 
3  a  fright.  * 
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Bot^  quhen  thae  knavis  hard  tell  of  your  cumming, 
Thay  staw  away^  ilk  ane  ane  syndrie  gait '  5 
And  keist  fra  thame  thair  oounterfit  cleitfaing. 
For  thair  leving  fiill  weill  thay  can  debait : 
The  merchandmeny  thay  haif  resavit  Dissait. 
As  for  Falset^  my  lord,  full  weill  I  ken. 
He  wUl  be  richt  weill  treitit  air,  and  lait  ^, 
Amang  the  maist  part  of  the  craiUs  men. 
Flaltrie  has  tane  the  habite  of  ane  fieir, 
Thlnkand  to  begyll  Spiritualitie*^ 

COARECTIOUN. 

But  dont,  my  fireind,  and  1  live  half  ane  yeir, 

I  sail  serch  out  that  gret  iniquitie. 

Quhare  lyis  yon  ladyis  in  captivitie  ? 

How  now,  sisters,  quha  hes  yow  sa  disg3r5it  ? 

VERITIE, 

UnfaithfuU  members  of  iniquitie, 
Dispytfullie,  my  lord,  hes  us  supprysit^ 

CORRECTIOUN. 

Gang,  put  yon  ladyis  to  thair  libertie. 
Incontinent,  and  brek  doun  all  the  stockis : 
But  dout,  thay  ar  full  deir  welcum  to  mee ; 
Mak  diligence,  me  think,  ye  do  bot  mockis ; 

*  each  one  a  different  way. 

*  early  and  late.  3  oppressed. 
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Speid  band^  and  spair  nocht,  for  to  brek  tbe  lockis : 
And  tenderlie,  tak  thame  up^  be  the  hand  ; 
Had  I  thame  heir  thae  knaves  suld  ken  ray  knockis, 
That  thame  opprest,  and  baneist  afF  the  land. 

[Thay  tak  the  ladyisfurth  of  the  stockis ;  and  veriti* 
shall  say : 

Wee  thank  you,  schir,  of  your  benignitie, 
Bot,  I  beseik  your  majestic  royall. 
That  ye  wald  pas  to  King  Human i tie  5 
And  fleme,  from  him,  yon  ladie  Sensuall ; 
And  enter,  in  his  service,  Gude-counsell  3 
For  ye  will  find  him  verie  counsalabill. 

CORRECTIOUN. 

Cum  on,  sisters,  as  ye  haif  said,  I  sail. 

And  gar  him  stand  with  yow  thre,  firme,  and  stabilL 

[coRRECTiouw  possis  towavds  the   king  tvith 

VERITIE,  CHASTITIE,  and  GUDE-COUNSALL.] 
WANTONNES. 

Sokce,  knawis  thou  not  quhat  I  se  ? 
Ane  knicht,  or  ellis  ane  king,  thinkis  me. 
With  wantoun  wingis,  as  he  wald  fie  3 

Brother,  quhat  may  this  mene  ? 
I  understand  nocht,  be  this  day. 


4;s  THE  woHKs  OF        [The  Saiyre  ff 

Quhidder,  that  be  be  freind^  or  fay. 
Stand  still,  and  heare,  quhat  he  will  say. 
Sic  ane  I  half  nocht  sene. 


SOLACE. 

Yon  is  ane  stranger,  I  stand  for*d ', 
He  semes  to  be  ane  lustie  lord. 
Be  his  heir-cumming,  for  Concorde, 

And  be  kinde  till  our  king : 
He  sail  be  welcome  to  this  place. 
And  treitit  with  the  kingis  grace  y 
Be  it  nocht  sa,  we  sail  him  chace. 

And  to  the  divell  him  ding*. 

PLACEBO. 

I  reid  us  put  upon  tlie  king'. 
And  walkin  him  of  his  sleiping : 
Schir,  rise,  and  se  ane  uncouth  thing  3 
Get  up,  ye  ly  too  lang. 

SENSUALITIE. 

Put  on  your  hude,  Johne-Fule,  ye  rave. 
How  dar  ye  be  so  pert,  schir  knave. 
To  tuche  the  king  ?  sa  Ciirist  me  save, 
Fals  huresone,  tliow  sail  hang. 

*  I  stand  for  it,  I  engage  for  it.  ^  drive. 

5  I  advise  that  we  jog  the  king. 
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CORRECTIOUN. 

feet  up,  schir  King,  ye  haif  sleipit  aneuch 
Into  the  armis  of  ladie  Sensual  j 
Be  suir^  that  mair  belangis  to  the  pleuch ; 
As  efterward,  perchance,  rehers  I  sail : 
Remember  how  the  king,  Sardanapall  *, 
Amang  fair  ladyis  tuke  his  lust  sa  iang  -, 
Sa  that,  tlie  maist  pairt  of  his  leigis  all 
Rebeird,  and  syne  him  dulefully  doun  thrang' : 
Remember  how  into  the  tyme  of  Noy, 
For  the  foull  stink,  and  sin,  of  lechery, 
God,  be  my  wande,  did  al  the  warld  destroy, 
Sodome,  and  Gomore,  richt  sa  full  rigorously. 
For  that  vyle  sin,  war  brynt  maist  cruelly : 
Tharefor,  I  the  command,  incontinent, 
Banische  from  the  that  hure  Sensualitie, 
Or  els,  but  dout,  nidlie  thow  sail  repent. 

HEX  HUMANITAS. 

Be  quhom,  haif  ye  sa  gret  authoritie  ? 
Quha  dois  presume,  for  till  correct  ane  king  ? 
Knaw  ye  nocht  me,  gret  King  Huraanitie  ^ 
That  in  my  regioun  royally  dois  ring, 

»  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  who  was  famons  for 
his  effeminacy,  and  died  aljput  767  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

»  threw  dowa. 
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CORKBCTIOUK. 

I  have  power  gret  princis  to  donn  thring^ 
That  lives,  contrair  the  majestie  divyne^ 
Aganis  the  treuth^  qahilk  |4anelie  dois  maling ', 
Repent  thay  nocht^  I  pat  thame  to  royne. 
I  will  begin  at  thee^  quhilk  is  the  heid^  . 
And  mak  on  the  first  reformatioun. 
Thy  leiges,  than^  will  follow  the^  but  pleid  % 
Sw}'ith!  harlot,  hence,  without  dilatioun'. 

SEKSUALITIB. 

My  lord^  I  mak  yow  supplicatioun, 

Gif  me  hcence,  to  pas  agane  to  Rome; 

Amang  the  princis  of  that  natioun, 

I  lat  yow  wit,  my  fresche  bewtie  will  blome : 

Adew,  schir  King,  I  may  na  langer  tary, 

J  cair  nocht  that^  als  gude  lufe  cumis,  as  gais  * ; 

I  recommend  yow  to  the  queue  of  Farie. 

1  se  ye  wiU  be  gydit,  with  my  fais. 

As  for  this  king,  I  cure  him  nocht  twa  strais : 

War  I  amang  bischopis,  and  cardinalis, 

1  wald  get  gould,  silver,  and  predous  clais, 

Na  erthlie  joy,  but*  my  presence,  availis. 

[Heir  sail  scho  pas  to  spiritualities 

*  malign.  ^  hut  pleidi  fdthout  plea,  controversy. 

*  delay.  4  as  good  love  comes  as  goes. 

*  without^ 
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My  lords  of  the  sprituall  stait  5  < 
Venus  preserve  yow  air,  and  lait  i 
For,  I  can  mak  na  mair  debait, 

I  am  partit  with  your  king ; 
And  am  baneist  this  regioun. 
Be  counsall  of  Correctioun, 
Be  ye  nocht  my  protectioun., 

I  may  seik  my  lugeing, 

SPIRITUALITIE. 

Wekum,  our  dayis  darling, 
Welcum,  with  all  our  hart  x 
Wee  all,  but  fenzeing  ^ 
Sail  planely  tak  your  part. 

[Heir  sal  the  Bischapis,  Alhotis,  and  Parsonis,  kis  ilte 
Ladeis.l 

CORRECTiaUN- 

Sen  ye  ar  quyte  of  Sensualitie, 

Resave  into  your  service  Gude-counsall  : 

And  richt  sa^  this  fair  ladie  Chastitie, 

Till  ye  mary  sum  quene  of  blude-royall;; 

Observe  then  Chastitie  matrimoniall : 

Richt  sa,  resave  Veritie,  be  the  hand. 

Use  thair  counsell,  your  fame  sail  never  fall : 

Withthame,  tharefor,  mak  ane  perpetuall  band. 

*  without  feigning.  ^  richt  sa  ,•  even  so. 
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For  I  gar  kingis  live  into  royaltie : 
To  rich^  and  pure,  I  beir  ane  equall  band ', 
That  thay  may  live  into  thair  awin  degrie ; 
Quhare  I  am  nocht  is  no  tranquillitie. 
Be  me,  tratonris,  and  tyrants,  ar  put  doun  j 
Quha  thinks  na  schame  of  thair  iniquitie. 
Till  thay  be  punischit  be  me  Correctioun. 
Quhat  is  ane  king  ?  nocht  bot  ane  officiar. 
To  cans  his  leiges  live  in  equitie ; 
And  under  God,  to  be  ane  punischer 
Of  trespassouris  aganis  his  majestie. 
Bot,  quhen  the  king  dois  live  in  tyrannie  j 
Brekand  justice,  for  feare,  or  afFectioun  j 
Then,  is  his  real  me  in  weir,  and  povertie. 
With  schamefiiU  slauchter,  but  correctioun. 
I  am  ane  juge  richt  potent,  and  seveir. 
Cum,  to  do  justice,  monie  thowsand  myle : 
I  am  sa  constant  baith  in  pece,  and  weir  *, 
Na  bud',  nor  favour,  may  my  sicht  oversyle*, 
Thare  is  tharefor  richt  monie  in  this  ile. 
Of  my  repair,  but  dout,  that  dois  repent : 
Bot,  verteous  men,  I  traist,  sail  on  me  smyle. 
And  of  my  cumming  sail  be  richt  weill  content. 

*  bond ;  to  bear  an  equal  lond  of  connection  is  some  seiise  : 
But,  to  bear  an  equal  hand  of  correctioun  would  be  better 
cense.    - 

»  war.  3  bribe.  <  cover,  blind. 
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6UDB-C0UNSALL. 

Welcum,  my  lord,  welcum  ten  thousand  tymis 
Till  ail  faithfull  men  of  this  regiounj 
Welcum,  for  till  correct  all  faltis,  and  crymis, 
Amang  this  cankerd  congregatioun. 
Louse  *  Chastitie,  I  mak  supplicatioun  j 
Put  till  fredome  fair  ladie  Vcritie, 
Quha,  be  unfaithfiill  folk  of  this  natioun, 
Lyis  bund  full  fast  into  captivitie. 

CORRECTIOUN. 

I  mervel,  Gude-counsell,  how  that  maybe, 
Ar  ye  nocht  with  the  king  familiar  ? 

GUDB-COUNSALL. 

That  I  am  nocht,  my  lord,  full  wa  is  me, 
Bot,  lyke  ane  beggar,  am  halden  at  the  bar: 
Thay  play  bo-keik  ',  evin  as  I  war  ane  skar ' : 
Thare  came  thrie  knaves,  in  cleithing  counterfeit. 
And,  fra  the  king,  thay  gart  me  stand  afFar  3 
Quhais  names  war  Flattrie,  Falset,  and  Dissait  : 

»  loose,  unbind;  set  Chastity  free :  So,  Queen  Elizabeth: 
**  Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  lostd 
^rom  bands  ." 

Percy's  Rel.  vol,  ii.  p.  1 25. 

'»  bo-peep :  To  play  at  bo-peep  is  to  look  out,  and  draw 
back,  as  if  frighted. 
3  a  fright. 
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Bot,  quhen  thae  knavis  hard  tell  of  your  cumming, 
Tbay  staw  away^  ilk  ane  ane  sjndrie  gait '  \ 
And  keist  fra  thame  thair  counterfit  cleithing. 
For  thair  leving  full  weill  thay  can  debait : 
The  merchandmen»  thay  haif  resavit  Dissait. 
As  for  Falset,  my  lord,  full  weill  I  ken. 
He  will  be  ricbt  weill  treitit  air,  and  lait  % 
Amang  the  maist  part  of  the  craftis  men. 
Flaltrie  has  tane  the  habite  of  ane  freir, 
Thiokand  to  begyll  Spiritualities 

COfiRKCTIOUN. 

But  dout,  my  fireind,  and  1  live  half  ane  yeir^ 

I  sail  serch  out  that  gret  iniquitie. 

Quhare  lyis  yon  ladyis  in  captivitie  ? 

How  now,  sisters,  quha  hes  yow  sa  dlsgysit  ? 

VERITIE. 

Unfaithfijll  members  of  iniquitie, 
Dispytfullie,  my  lord,  hes  us  supprysit'. 

CORRECTIOUN. 

Gang,  put  yon  ladyis  to  thair  libertie. 
Incontinent,  and  brek  doun  all  the  stockis  : 
But  dout,  thay  ar  full  deir  welcum  to  mee  ^ 
Mak  diligence,  me  think,  ye  do  bot  mockfs ; 

>  each  one  a  different  way. 

'  early  and  late.  3  oppressed. 
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Speid  hand^  and  spsai  nocht,  for  to  brek  the  lockis  -. 
And  tenderUe^  tak  thame  up>  be  the  hand  3 
Had  I  thame  heir  thae  knaves  suld  ken  my  knockis, 
That  thame  oppresl,  and  baneist  afF  the  land. 

[Thay  tak  the  ladyisfurth  of  the  stockis ;  and  veritie 
shall  say : 

Wee  thank  you,  schir,  of  your  benignitie, 
Bot,  I  beseik  your  majestic  royall. 
That  ye  wald  pas  to  King  Humanitie  5 
And  fleme,  from  hlm>  yon  ladie  Sensuall  5 
And  enter,  in  his  service,  Gude-counsell ; 
For  ye  will  find  him  verie  counsalabiJl. 

CORfiECTIOUN. 

Cum  on,  sisters,  as  ye  haif  said,  I  sail. 

And  gar  him  stand  with  yow  thre,  firme,  and  stabill. 

[coRRECTiouw  poss'is  towavds  the   king  n'ilh 

VERITIE,  CHASTITIB,  and  GUDE-COUNSALL.] 
WANTONNES. 

Solace,  knawis  tliou  not  quhat  I  se  ? 
Ane  knicht,  or  ellis  ane  king,  thinkis  me. 
With  wantoun  wingis,  as  he  wald  fle  j 

Brother,  quhat  may  this  mene  ? 
I  understand  nocht,  be  this  day. 
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Quhidder,  that  he  be  freind,  or  fay. 
Stand  still,  and  heare,  quhat  he  will  say, 
Sk  ana  I  half  nocht  sene. 


SOLACE. 

Yon  is  ane  stranger,  I  stand  for'd ', 
He  semes  to  be  ane  lustie  lord. 
Be  his  heir-cumming,  for  concorde. 

And  be  kinde  till  our  king : 
He  sail  be  welcome  to  this  place. 
And  treitit  with  the  kingis  grace ; 
Be  it  nocht  sa,  we  sail  him  chace. 

And  to  the  divell  him  ding\ 

PLACEBO. 

I  reid  us  put  upon  the  king'. 
And  walkin  him  of  his  sleiping : 
Schir,  rise,  and  se  ane  uncouth  thing  j 
Get  up,  ye  ly  too  lang. 

SENSUALITIE. 

Put  on  your  hude,  Johne-Fule,  ye  rave. 
How  dar  ye  be  so  pert,  schir  knave. 
To  tuche  the  king  ?  sa  Christ  me  save, 
Fals  huresone,  tliow  sail  hang. 

*  I  stand  for  it,  I  engage  for  it.  *  driv«. 

5  I  advise  that  we  jog  the  king. 
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CORRECTIOUN. 

feet  up,  schir  King,  ye  haif  sleipit  aneuch 
Into  the  armis  of  ladie  Sensual  5 
Be  suir^  that  mair  belangis  to  the  pleuch  j 
As  efterward,  perchance,  rehers  I  sail : 
Remember  how  tlie  king,  Sardanapall  \ 
Amang  fair  ladyis  tuke  his  lust  sa  lang  -, 
Sa  that,  the  maist  pairt  of  his  leigis  all 
Rebeird,  and  syne  him  dulefully  doun  thrang' : 
Remember  how  into  the  tyme  of  Noy, 
For  the  foull  stink,  and  sin,  of  lechery, 
God,  be  my  wande,  did  al  the  warld  destroy, 
Sodome,  and  Gomore,  richt  sa  full  rigorously. 
For  that  Vyle  sin,  war  brynt  maist  cruelly : 
Tharefor,  I  the  command,  incontinent, 
Banische  from  the  that  hure  Sensualitie, 
Or  els,  but  dout,  nidlie  thow  sail  repent. 

HEX  HUMANITAS. 

Be  quhom,  haif  ye  sa  gret  authoritie  ? 
Quha  dois  presume,  for  till  correct  ane  king  ? 
Knaw  ye  nocht  me,  gret  King  Huraanitie  > 
That  in  my  regioun  royally  dois  ring. 

*  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  who  was  famous  for 
his  effeminacy,  and  died  a^jput  767  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

*  threw  dowM. 
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CORRSCTIOUK. 

I  have  power  gret  princis  to  doun  thring. 
That  lives,  contrair  the  majestic  divyne, 
Aganis  the  treuth,  quhilk  planelie  dois  maltng  ^, 
Repent  thay  nocht,  I  put  thanie  to  ruyne. 
I  will  begin  at  thee^  quhilk  is  the  heid^  . 
And  mak  on  the  first  reformatioun. 
Thy  leiges,  than,  will  follow  the,  but  pleid  % 
Swykh !  harlot,  hence,  without  dilatioun*. 

SENSUALITIE. 

My  lord,  I  mak  yow  supplicatioun, 

Gif  me  hcence,  to  pas  agane  to  Rome; 

Amang  the  princis  of  that  natioun, 

I  lat  yow  wit,  my  fresche  bewtie  will  blome : 

Adew,  schir  King,  I  may  na  langer  tary, 

I  cair  nocht  that,,  als  gude  lufe  curais,  as  gais  * ; 

I  recommend  yow  to  the  queue  of  Farie. 

1  se  ye  will  be  gydit,  with  my  fais. 

As  for  this  king,  I  cure  him  nocht  twa  strais : 

War  I  amang  bischopis,  and  cardinalis, 

1  wald  get  gould,  silver,  and  precious  clais, 

Na  erthlie  joy,  but*  my  presence,  availis. 

[Heir  sail  scho  pas  to  spiritualitie. 

*  malign.  *  hut  pleid;  fHthout  plea,  controversy. 

»  delay.  4  as  good  love  comes  as  goes. 

«  without..  - 
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My  lords  of  the  sprituall  stait  5  - 
Venus  preserve  yow  air,  and  kit  5 
For^  I  can  mak  na  mair  debait, 

I  am  partit  with  your  king ; 
And  am  baneist  this  regioun. 
Be  counsall  of  Correctioun, 
Be  ye  nocht  my  protectioun, 

I  may  seik  my  lugeiftg. 

SpmiTUALITIE. 

Welcum,  our  dayis  darling, 
Welcum,  with  all  our  hart^ 
Wee  all,  but  fenzeing  ^, 
Sail  planely  tak  your  part. 

[Heir  sal  the  Bischopisy  Ahhotis,  and  Parsonis,  kis  i%e 
Ladeis,'] 

CORRECTiaUN- 

Sen  ye  ar  quyte  of  Sensualitie, 

Resave  into  your  service  Gude-counsall : 

And  richt  sa'  this  fair  ladie  Chastitie, 

Till  ye  mary  sum  queue  of  blude-royall;^ 

Observe  tlien  Chastitie  matrimoniall : 

Richt  sa,  resave  Veritie,  be  the  hand. 

Use  thair  counsell,  your  fame  sail  never  fall : 

Withthame,  tharefor,  mak  ane  perpetuall  band. 

*  without  feigning.  «  richt  sa  ;  even  so. 
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IHeir  sail  the  king  resave  gude-counsall,  vert- 
TIB,  and  CHASTITIE.3 

Now,  schir,  tak  tent,  quhat  I  will  say. 
Observe  thir  same  baith  nicht,  and  day. 
And  let  thame  never  part  yow  fray  *, 

Or  els,  withoutin  dout, 
Turne  ye  to  Sensualitie, 
To  vicious  lyfe,  and  ribaldrie. 
Out  of  your  realme  richt  scfaamefullie. 

Ye  sail  be  rutit  out : 
As  was  Tarquine,  the  Romane  king, 
Quha  was^  for  his  vicious  living. 
And  for  the  schamefull  ravisching 

Of  the  fair  chaist  Lucres : 
He  was  degraidit  of  his  croun. 
And  baneist  afF  his  regioun  j 
I  maid  on  him  correctioun. 

As  storyis  dois  expres. 

REX  HUMANITAS.  * 

I  am  content  to  your  counsall  t'inclyne. 
Ye  beand  of  gude  conditioun. 
At  your  command  sail  be  all  that  is  myne. 
And  heir,  I  gif  yow  full  commissioun> 
To  punische  faults,  and  gif  remissioun. 
To  all  vertew,  I  sal  be  consociabill, 

*  frae,  from. 
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With  yow,  I  sail  confirme  ane  unioun, 

And^  at  yonr  couDsall^  stand  ay  firme^  and  stabUl. 

[^The  KING  imhraces  correctioun  with  a  humii 
countenance.'] 


CORRECTIOUN. 

I  counsall  yow,  incontinent. 
To  gar  proclame  ane  parliament. 

Of  all  the  thre  estaitis : 
That  thay  be  heir,  with  diligence. 
To  mak  to  yow  obedience. 

And  syne^  dres  all  debaitis. 

REX  HUMANITAS. 

That  sal  be  done,  but  mair  demand, 
Hoaw  !  Diligence,  cum  heir  fra  hand. 

And  tak  your  informatioun  : 
Gang  wame  the  Spiritualitie, 
Richt  sa  the  Temporalitie, 

Be  oppin  proclamatioim, 
In  gudlie  haist,  for  to  compeir. 
In  thair  maist  honorabill  manelr. 

To  gif  \is  thair  counsails : 
Quha  that  beis  absent  to  them  schaw. 
That  thay  sail  underly  the  law, 

Apd  punischit  be,  that  £iils. 
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DILIOEMCX. 

Schir,  Isallbaith  inbragh,  and  land  ^ 
With  diligence,  do  your  command. 

Upon  my  awin  expense  : 
Schir,  I  haif  servityow  all  this  yeir, 
Bot,  I  gat  never  ane  deneir 

Yit,  for  my  recompence. 

BEX  HUMANITAS. 

Pas  on,  and  thou  sal  be  regairdit. 
And,  for  thy  service,  weill  rewairdit ; 

For  quhy,  with  my  consent. 
Thou  sail  haif  yeirly,  for  thy  hyre. 
The  teind  mussellis  of  the  ferrie  myre*, 

Confirmit  in  parliament. 

DILIGENCE. 

I  will  get  riches  throw  that  rent, 

Efter  the  day  of  dome : 
Quhen,  in  the  colpots  of  Tranent  % 

Butter  will  grow  on  bromc*. 

'  I  shall  both  in  town  and  country. 

*  This  is  ironically  offered,  as  a  thing  of  no  value ;  and 
alluded  probably  to  the  shoals  near  the  Queto's-ferry. 

3  The  coal-pus  of  Tranent,  in  Hadingtonshire,  which  are 
very  ancient. 

4  broom. 
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All  nicht^  I  had  sa  mekill  drouth^ 
I  micht  nocht  sleip  ane  wink ; 

Or  I  proclame  ocht,  with  my  mouth, 
Butdout,  I  man  haif  drink  ^ 

COERECTIOUN. 

Cum  heir  Placebo,  and  Solace, 

With  your  companzeoun,  Wantonnes, 

I  knaw  Weill  ypur  conditioun : 
For  tysting*  King  Humaaitie, 
To  resave  Sensualitie, 

Ye  man  suffer  punitioun. 

WANT0NNB8. 

We  grant,  my  lord,  we  haif  done  ill ; 
Tharefor,  we  put  us  in  your  will, 

Bot,  we  haif  bene  abusit : 
For,  in  gude  faith,  schir,  we  beleifit. 
That  lecherie  had  na  man  greifit3 

Becaus  it  is  sa  usit. 

PLACEBO. 

Ye  se  how  Sensualitie, 
With  principalis  of  ilk  cuntrie. 
Bene  glaidlie  lettin  in : 

*  without  doubt  I  must  have  d/ink 

•  enticing. 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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Andy  with  our  prelatis,  malr^  and  les^ 
Speir  at  my  Ladie  Priores, 
Gif  lechery  be  sin? 

SOLACE. 

Schir^  we  sail  mend  our  conditioun^ 
Sa  ye  give  us  remissioun, 

Bot,  give  us  leve  to  sing } 
To  dance^  to  play  at  chesse^  and  tabils. 
To  reid  storyis,  and  mirrie  fabils^ 

For  plesure  of  our  king  *. 

CORRECTIOUK* 

Sa  that  ye  do  na  uther  cryme. 
Ye  sail  be  pardonit^  at  this  tyme, 

Forquhy?  as  I  suppois, 
Princis  may  sumtyme  seik  solace^ 
With  mirth,  and  lawful  mirrynes, 

Thair  spirits  to  rejo)ds. 
And  richt  sa,  balking,  and  hunting, 
Ar  honest  pastymes,  for  ane  king, 

Intill  the  tyme  of  peace  : 
And  lerne  to  rin  ane  heavie  speir*, 

»  We  here  see  the  allowable,  and,  indeed,  the  commoa 
amusements  of  that  age. 

^  leam  to  run  a  heavy  spear ;  a  common  warlike  exercise  in 
those  times.' 
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That  he,  intill  the  tyme  of  weir. 
May  follow  at  the  cheace. 

BB&  HUMANITAS. 

Quhare  is  Sapience,  and  Discretioun  ? 
And  quhy  cumis  nocht  Devotioun  nar  ? 

VEBITIB. 

Sapience,  schir,  was  ane  verie  loun  *, 
And  Discretioun  was  nathing  war : 
The  suith,  schir,  gif  I  wald  report, 
Thay  did  begyle  your  excellence  j 
And  wald  nocht  suffer  to  resort 
Ane  of  us  thre  to  your  presence. 

CHASTITIE. 

Thay  thre  war  Flattrie,  and  Dissait, 
And  Falset,  that  unhappie  loun. 
Against  us  thre  quhiik  maid  debait. 
And  baneist  us  from  town  to  town, 
Thay  gart  us  twa  fall  into  sowne, 
Quhen  thay  us  lockit  in  the  stockis : 
That  dastart  knave,  Discretioun, 
Full  thifteouslie  did  steill  your  box. 

REX  HUMANITAS. 

The  devill  tak  tliame,  sen  thay  ar  gane, 
»  a  very  knave. 
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Me  thocht  thame  ay  thrie  verie  smaiks^ 
I  mak  ane  vow  to  Sanct  Mavane^ 
Quhen  I  thame  finde  thay's  beir  thair  paiks  ^. 
I  se  thay  half  playit  me  the  glaiks^ 
Gude-couosal]>  now  schaw  me  the  best ; 
Quhen  I  fix  on  yow  thre  my  staiks^ 
How  I  sail  keip  my  realme  in  rest. 
InUium  sapientus  est  timer  Domini, 

GUDE-COUNSALL. 

Schir,  gif  your  hienes  yearais  lang  to  ring  \ 
First  dreid  your  God  abufe  all  uther  thing : 
For  ye  ar  bot  ane  mortal!  instrument. 
To  that  gret  God,  and  King  Omnipotent  t 
Preordinat  be  his  divyne  majestie^ 
To  reuill  his  pepill  intiU  unitie. 
The  principal]  point,  schir,  of  ane  kingisoffice. 
Is  for  tiU  do  to  ererilk  man  justice. 
And  for  till  mix  his  justice  with  mercie. 
But  rigour,  favour,  or  partialitie. 
Forsuith,  it  is  na  littill  observance, 
Gret  regionis,  to  haif  in  governance  5 
Quha  ever  takis  on  him  that  kinglie  cure. 
To  get  ane  of  thir  twa,  he  suld  be  sure : 
Gret  paine,  and  labour,  and  that  continuall. 
Or  ellis  till  haif  defame  perpetuall. 

>  Thay's  beir  thair  paiks;  they  shall  |^t  their  chastisement. 
*  desires  long  to  reig^, 
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Ctuha  guydis  weill  thay  Win  immortall  fame^ 
Quha  the  contrair^  thay  get  perpetilall  schame. 
Efter  qahais  deith,  but  dout,  ane  thousand  yeir^ 
Thair  life,  at  lenth,  reherst  sail  be,  perqueir. 
The  Chroniklis  to  knaw,  I  yow  exhort, 
Thare  sail  ye  finde  baith  gude,  and  evill,  report : 
For  everilk  prince,  efler  his  qualitie, 
Thocht  he  be  dede,  his  deidis  sail  never  die. 
Schir,  gif  ye  pleise,  for  till  use  my^counsall. 
Your  fame,  and  name,  sail  be  pei-petuall. 

[Heir  sail  the  mess'mger  diligence  retume-,  and  cry 
a  hoyxes,  a  hoyzes,  a  hoyzes ',  and  say ; 

At  the  command  of  King  Humanitie, 

I  wame,  and  charge,  all  members  of  parliament ; 

Baith  sprituall  stait,  and  temporalitie. 

That  till  his  grace,  thay  be  obedient. 

And  speid  thame  to  the  court,  incontinent^ 

In  gude  ordour  array  it  rojrally, 

Quha  beis  absent,  or  inobedient. 

The  kingis  displesure  thay  sail  underly. 

And  als  I  mak  yow  exhortatioun ; 

Sen  ye  baif  heird  the  first  pairt  of  our  play : 

Go  tak  ane  drinks  and  mak  collatioun. 

Ilk  man  drink  till  his  marrow*,  I  yow  pray. 

*  hoyzes  ,*   oyia ;   the  forensic  outcry  at  making  a  procU^ 
raation. 

8  fellow,  companion. 
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Tarie  nocht  lang,  it  is  lait  in  the  day. 
Let  sum  drink  ale,  and  sum  drink  claret  wine : 
Be  gret  doctoris  of  physick,  I  heire  say. 
That  michtie  drink  coofortis  the  dull  ingine. 

And  ye  ladyis,  that  list  to  pisch. 

Lift  up  your  taill,  plat  in  ane  disch ; 

And  gif  that  your  mawkin  cry  is  quhisch^ 
Stop  in  ane  wisp  of  stray. 

Let  nocht  your  bladder  burst,  I  pray  yow. 

For  that  war  evin  aneuch  to  slay  yow : 

For  yit  thare  is  to  cum,  I  say  yow. 
The  best  pairt  of  our  play. 

The  End  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Satyre 

Now  sail  the  pepill  mak  collatioun:  then  leginnis 
the  Interlude ;  tJie  kingis,  bischopis,  and  principa/i 
players,  being  out  of  their  seats. 
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